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ABSTRACT 
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Preface 



Willincrnoss to share ideas, stories, pnielices inul experiences 
Jong lias been eharacteristie of tliose who are dedicated to 
helping; handicapped persons help themselves. Thus, contribu- 
tions to Challenge always have come unsolicited I'rom persons 
involved in programs at all levels. This altitude has made 
possible The Best of Challenge, Volume //. 

Included in this volume ;ire artiele.s, practical i/ifornuili(n», 
program anecdotes, book and film revi(;ws and research 
abstracts from 15 issues of Challenge, Septettd)er 1970 to May 
1973. The best of tlie first eight years of Challenge is now 
available tiirough Volumes I aiul II. This book can he used by 
physical education teachers, re(*reation personnel, spe(;ial 
educators, administrators and supervisors, nurses, physicians, 
psychologists, optometrists, tlierapists, social workers, 
students, volunteers, parents - all those interested iti physical 
education, recreation, and related areas for hatulieapped 
(especially mentally retarded) persons. The reader tiught find 
this publication useful as a text for college or higii school 
courses and in workshops, seminars, orientation ac^tivilies and 
in-serviee programs. 

Kach article has been placed care f idly ac^^ording to its major 
emphasis and concern; a subject irulcx also iuis !)een inefudtMl. 
Items dealing witli training opportutu'ties, legislation and other 
topics applicable for u specific time period have been omitted 
so that ail inclusions are current. 

While many activities, methods and dt^viees can be us(!d 
virtually as presented, readers who follow this limited ap- 
proach will miss much. The reader should look at each article 
critically to determine how and why he might use the specific 
activities and methods. Then he can adapt, modify and apply 
these activities and methods with partieipantt In his program. 
Additional uses become evident according to (;aeh rc^ader's 
background, ex[)crience, interests and abilities; the key is how 
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the book's ideas stimulate the reader's innovation, ereative- 
ncss, originality and resourcefulness. Although many ideas in 
this book have been developed to meet special needs and 
[)roblcnis of iiandieapped persons, they emphasize the lact 
that soutul development [)rograms based on logical sequences 
and a[)propriate progressions are the fouiulation for successful 
programs and approaches. Furthermore, these same ich'as are 
(piite approf)riate for any piiysical education, recreation, 
motor development, or relat<Ml program for individuals func- 
tioning at comparable levels. With increasing cutphasis on 
normalization, mainstreaming and integration based on partici- 
f)ants' sirtitlarilies, these are important eonsidera lions in 
implementing programs for persons with various handi(!ap[)ing 
cor\diti()ns. 

Many resources are available to readers. In addition to 
listings and reviews of books, journal articles, films and other 
audiovisual materials, people and program contacts abound in 
these pages. Ilesearch and d(?monslration project reports 
emphasize ap[)lication of results rather than theoretical im- 
plications. As in the case iA Challenge itself, this (!ompilation is 
of, by and lor liie practitioner at the grass roots level. 

Today when so nmch lip-service is given to interdiseiplitjary 
cooperaliott attd multiageuey teamwork, it is refreshing to see 
dedicated individuals put growtii, development and progress of 
those they serve above persotud gain and professional recogni- 
tion. (Continued sharing, exchange, and interchange of the type 
re [>rese tiled liy this book off(T hope for future [)rogrcss. T^very 
source should be tapped to enables impaired, disabled and 
handicapped persons to help themselves and function as 
independently as possible in (wery (community. 77je Best of 
Challenge is dedicated respectfully to the people who made 
the book possible and to the individuals the book is designe<l 
to hel[i. 
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EDITORIAL 

Traditionally the new year is a time to reflect upon the 
past and look to the future, While there has been progress 
in physi<:al education, recreation, camping, outdoor edu- 
cation, and related programs for the mentally retarded, 
much still must be done. Many (juestions still remain un- 
resolved; apparent differences of opinion exist in many 
crucial areas. Still debated are such issues as — 

Should the retarded be programed for physical education 
and recreation in separate or integrated settings? 

How and when are the most effective and productive ways 
to prepare physical education teachers and recreation 
specialists to work with the retarded in these areas? 

What is the role of the paraprofessional, volunteer, and aide 
in physical education and recreation for the retarded? 

What is the basis for placing and guiding the retarded into 
physical and recreational activities? 

What are the physiological effects of participating? 

What are the major contributions of participating — 
physical? emotional? social? intellectual? 

In what ways do the adapted physical education and thera- 
peutic recreation processes differ? 

These are just a few of the nitty-gritty problems facing 
us. As we move from the old to the new, each one of us 
needs to grapple with them in lerms of the following ques- 
tions.* 

How can we eradicate the categorical, generic labeling con- 
cept from our thinking? 

How can we retrain our thinking into creative ways regard- 
ing physical education and recreation programs, activ- 
ities, methods, and approaches for the handicapped 
and mentally retarded? 

How can we put aside our provincialisms, our empires, our 
petty ego defenses in all agencies, organizations, and 
groups to interact meaningfully lo build educational 
and recreational programs based on the participant's 
characteristics? 

Y"r% f /^"' "KrturationRl Servlrff* HfiHvtl on LfarnlriK CharncUTiatictt of 
pKII " WUliam F. Hall (Chanpinp l*<ittrrnH of f*rofenHional rrrpara- 
*-J^J^/^W Serviee/i in Special Education, WesU'rn Intergtate Commission 
h r ii mi i fnff[T i ijiji a;her Educntion. P.O. Drawer P. Boulder. Colorado. .June 1970) 



EDITORIAL 

An old Indian prayer admonishes, "Great Spirit, grant 
that I may not criticize my neighbor until I have walked a 
mile in his moccasins.'' Borrowing from this theme, how 
many who work diligently with impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons truly understand and appreciate the 
inner feelings and frustrations of those served? How often is 
what is thought to be appropriate and best for special 
populations imposed or even superimposed upon them with 
little if any consideration for what they really want? So often 
we are influenced by categorical generalizations that have no 
relevance for activities, individuals, or groups. Too many 
adults are incHned to sympathy while children and youth are 
more likely to empathize with their peers. Youngsters see 
each individual as a person of worth and dignity in terms of 
what he can do, while many adults see only conditions and 
what people cannot do, In addition to taking a lesson from 
the many successful teenage volunteers who reach youngsters 
with all types of handicapping conditions it is time that we 
involve and listen to the consumers served. How many handi- 
capped people actually serve on the advisory boards, plan- 
ning groups, or evaluation teams which influence their 
destiny? Organizations that fail to include constituents in 
these important aspects of programs and activities are not 
providing opportunities for those served to become as inde- 
pendent as possible. People who say it can't be done are 
letting their negative expectations show. Individuals and 
groups can make impossible dreams come true. Participants 
want to bo and must be involved in decision-making pro- 
cesses that influence their present and future lives. An excel- 
lent case in point is the position taken by many groups 
planning nature trails, fragrance gardens, and touch museums 
for the blind. These specialized facilities tend to segrigate 
blind people and perpetuate stereotyped thinking and mis- 
conceptions about them. Visually impaired persons them- 
selves, speaking through the American Foundation for the 
Blind, recommend that nature trails, gardens, and museums be 
designed with nonvisual as well as visual experiences in mind 
for the enjoyment of everyone. Advocacy at all levels for those 
who have in the past been ineffective in fighting for their own 
causes has been important to progress in these areas. Recent 
trends to involve consimicrs are helping to give greater impetus 
and impact to advocacy activities. Us time to lake stock and 
take action. 
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The article cn these pages 
is based on a paper presented 
at the Special Education 
WoRKSF^OP, Dr. Joseph H. 
Ladd School, Exeter, Rhode 
Island. March 12, 1970. 



HE emphasis was on providinji good programs for the irjildly and moderately retarded 
during the eaHy stages of j)rograniing in physical education for the menially retarded. It is 
understandable that this should have been the case because of recognizable similarities 
between responses of mildly and moderately retarded children and those of nonretarded 
youngsters. Mildly and moderately retarded children are able to run, jump, catch, and throw 
a ball in much the same way these skills are performed by their contemporaries. Severely 
and profoundly retarded, on the other hand, have few motor characteristics m common 
with nonretarded children. They do not respond in ways that are familiar to teachers ac- 
customed to children in orrUnary classrooms, Hie severely or profoundly retarded child 
does not listen well, if he listens at all. His responses, if he makes any, are vague and mean- 
ingless. He cannot catch a ball or execute similar motor skills nor does it appear that he 
caret one way or another. 

It was, therefore, some time after physical education programs for mildly and moderately 
retarded had been established that physical educators began to investigate the possibilities 
of improving the motor skills and physical fitness levels of severely and profoundly re- 
tarded, in initial studies and experimentation, a large percentage of these children were 
found to show positive changes in motor ability as the result of participating :n well 
planned and well presented physical education programs. 

The range of activities in physical education programs for severely and profoundly re- 
tarded is necessarily limited. Experiences offered should be ones that develop basic, every- 
day skills such as lifting the feet over objects and going up stejjs. The way in which ac- 
tivities are presented by teachers is extremely important in achieving good results. 

In teaching severely and profoundly retarded, two or three different activities may be 
presented in one class period. If a child refuses to participate in one kind of activity, he 
may take part in another. Participation in any one activity should be rather short. Re- 
tarded children often perform best the first few times they try a skill. Consequently, it is 
to their advantage to end practice periods before boredom or frustration occur. After leav- 
ing one activity teachers may return to it iri a few minutes or at some time before the period 
is over; activities should be presented every day until learned. After the skills of an activity 
have been mastered, new activities may be introduced. Skills already learned should be 
reviewed briefly from time to time. 

Teaching these students requires great patience and kindness. Teachers should never 
resort to pressure tactics to achieve improvement. They must realize that improvement may 
come very slowly and that they must work patiently with students until it comes. 

Firm control of students must be exercised without resort to threats and punishment. 
Discipline must take a form that the child is capable of comprehending. Punishment and 
withdrawing privileges have very little meaning for these children. 

Praise for good conduct and withholding approval for poor conduct are more effective 
because mof=l children understand these. Praise should be offered generoucsly for any efforts 
students make. The effort may not result in successful performance, but the fact that it wa.s 
made should be recognized by teachers and favorably commented upon. 

Verbal praise has its limitations, however, because many of these children do not com- 
prehend the spoken word, so other means of rewarding successful behavior should be con- 
sidered. An effective method of operant corulitioninf^, using candy as a reward, was used 
effectively in teaching motor skills in physical education in research at Mansfield Training 
School (Connecticut). 

Operant conditioning is a behavior modification technique utilizing reinforcement: re* 
ward of some sort is consistently given for a specific behavior immediately after the action. 
For some students, praise or knowledge that the attempt was successful is sufficient rein- 
forcement. For others, especially those low on the scale of retardation, a reward of candy 
is effective. When using reinforcement, the time I)etw(ien reinforcement and desired be* 
havior must be as short as possible: otherwise the child is not always certain why he is 
being rewarded. The reward should be given consistently and given only for performing at 
maximum capacity. 
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eaehing & evaluating physical edu 



A movement that is made up nf two or more parts must be broken into its components 
and each taught separalely. For example, the movement pattern of reachinj^ for and pick- 
ing up a ball may be broken into these components: M) make a movement in the direc- 
tion of the balL (2) touch the ball. I3 l place the fingers around the ball, and (41 lift up 
the ball. The child is first en'^ouraged to reach for the ball; anv eflort to do so is rewarded 
with randy and words of praise. Thereafter, the reward is given when the child reaches the 
same distance or a greater distance than his initial efforl. Whenever he reaches a greater 
distance, bringing his hand closer to the ball, the new distance becomes the point of rein- 
forcement. When the child finally touches the ball, this becomes the point of reinforcement; 
likewise, when he grasps it and when he picks il up. After the child has mastered the skill, 
the candy reinforcement is gradually withdrawn. Praise and approval continue to be given 
for successful efl<irt: eventually, they can be u.^ed entirely as ihe reinforcer. 

Although physical education programs for severely and profoimdiy retarded are being 
developed, little attention been given to nieans of evaluating the; results of these pro- 
grams. It is, of course, absolutely essential to detciminc the ])rogress of the children in 
order to know what activities and methods are most successful. 

One method uf evaluation is subjective analysis based on careful observation by the 
teacher of the quality of performance and the behavior of each student during the physical 
education class. Observations are recorded in brief form as soon after class as possible; 
these notes can then be used in writing up evaluations of each student's progress at the 
end of designated periods. Thet>e notes will also reveal a good deal about the effectiveness 
of the teaching methods and the t. materials useil. 

Use of objective tests is limited by ihe lack of suitable test instruments. However, experi- 
mentation and research are under way to develop them. 

.\ lest developed at the Mansfield Training School serves as an example that can be used 
to objectively evaluate progress in specific motor skills. Test items were developed to 
measure progress in certain core aclivities: (li cri^wling, (2) rolling. 13) walking up and 
downstairs, (4) running. (5) grasping objects. (6) throwing. (7) catching, iH) balancing, 
^9) jumping ofT obstacles. (10) stepping over and into objects. (Ill bouncing, (121 climb- 
ing over, upon, and off objects, and I 13) kirking. For each test ilem the range of possible 
responses was determined and each response assigned a numerical value according to its 
degree of difTiculty. Each test was constructed so that a child making a specific score would 
be able to make all responses with a lesser value. For example, a child who scored three on 
crawling would be able to perform responses from zero through three, A score of two rep- 
resents average ability to perfcjrm the motor skill <if students whose IQ is in the range of 
0-34 and who are not physically handicapped. A total score may be calculated by adding 
the scores of test items and dividing I)y the number of lest items administered. 

A study by Crampton in the early pari of this century showed that hijihly trained and 
well conditioned athletes had lower pulse rate differences between lying and standing posi- 
tions than those not in good physical condition. Later studies did not confirm his findings, 
so that this measurement as a means of evaluating cardiorespiratory efficiency was aban- 
doned. Recent reinvestigation of this measurement indicates that, although pulse rate dif- 
ferences are not good indicators of physical condition when comparing those in average 
condition with those in superb condition, they may be reliable indicators when measuring, 
those who are extremely sedentary, as the severely and profoundly retarded usually are. 

Although my study is not complete. I have found some observable lessening of pulse 
differences in extremely sedentary retarded youngsters after the)' h^ve been conditioned in 
an exercise program consisting mainly of running. In some cases, basic pulse rate is lower 
after a conditioning program. If this finding proves to be true in subsequent examination, 
and we can reasonably expect that most extremely sedentary severely an<i profoundly re- 
larded will res;)ond in this manner, then we will have a valid test of conditioning — more 
specifically, a lest of cardiorespiratory endurance. Such a test will be extremely useful to 
teachers who wish to determine the efTects of any specific physical education activity upon 
the cardiorespiratory enduram e of any child in the |)rogram. 



EDITOR'S NOTE: Another 
study to provide a means of 
eviduatin^ motor ability in 
the severely and profoundly 
retarded is bcin[i conducted 
by Jean Calder, University 
of Queensland, Si, Lucia, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
trnlia, under the direction 
of Holies Fait. Miss Calder 
is attempting to establish a 
Motor Agk classification. 

The term Motor Age for 
this project is a composite 
score from motor skill tests 
that indicates the age level 
at which certain motor abiU 
ities generally develop in 
normal children 0 to 5 years 
of age; or, if the results of 
testing indicate that a com- 
posite score cannot be 
achieved, the term will be 
applied to the age level at 
ivhich a specific skill is gen- 
erally developed in normal 
children. The Motor Age, 
when determined^ will be- 
come a standard for evalu- 
ating motor ability and for 
programing physical educa- 
tion for the severely and 
profoundly retarded. 

The rationale for the proj- 
ect is based upon the fol- 
lowing: normal youngsters 
tend to develop certain mo- 
tor characteristics during 
specific periods of their 
childhood so that the mean 
characteristics can be de- 
termined for any given age. 
If the specific motor skills 
that develop at certain age 
levels in normal youngsters 
also develop in the same 
order in retarded yo*::r,g- 
sters, if they are developed 
at all, hut at a later age — 
as would pi'obably be the 
case since retarded young- 
sters do mature more slowly 
— scores can he determined 
from a battery of motor skill 
tests that will indicate the 
motor age level of the re- 
tarded individual. If the 
specific motor skills for the 
retardates do not develop in 
the same order as that of 
normal youngsters, it will 
nevertheless he possible to 
develop a Motor Age Pro- 
file Chart that will show the 
motor age for each indivi- 
dual activity. 
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EDITORIAL 



Every generation must learn through experience that fire 
burns! Unfortunately this painful truth often limits edu- 
cational progress and restricts programs. Many of us are 
reluctant — even refuse — to draw from experiences of others 
to enrich and expand programs and activities. After facing 
the same problems, suffering the same frustrations, traveling 
the same route, and finally reaching the same conclusion, we 
sheepishly say, "Well, they were right after all!" We need 
to project from the shoulders of our predecessors, go from 
the known to meet new challenges and expand horizons. Our 
own growth, development, and progress, as well as that of 
those we serve, are dependent upon this process. 

It is ironic that despite great advantages and being close 
to primary sources of scientific and technological advances 
we fail to use and apply specific data and use the processes 
involved. We too often are afflicted with hardened cate- 
gories, professional myopia, petty jealousies, personal em- 
pires, and mind claustrophobia. For example — 

• Generalizations still abound that the retarded are two to six 
years behind their age peers in motor development, physical 
performance, and in related movement activities! 

• Generalizations continue about relationships of gross and fine 
motor skills, physical activities, and mrvement patterns, not 
recognizing their rather specific nature and that transfer oc- 
curs only under de.^nite conditions. 

• Contributions of personal attention, feeling important, and 
success are not considered prime factors. 

• Integrating or separating retarded and handicapped is still in 
terms of either-or placement, not based on specific activities 
and an individuaFs abilities, interests, and experiences. 

• Information from other disciplines — nutrition, special edu- 
cation, psychology, medicine, neurology — is overlooked and 
ignored in determining cause and effect relationships of an 
individual's succes.s or failure in specific programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Interdisciplinary and mulliagency teamwork must spell 
A-C-T.I-O-N, not simply be words in a hollow sermon. Great 
strides have been made in implemeraing normalization prin- 
ciples in the Scandinavian countries and in other nations of 
the world through such cooperation and coordination. It's 
time we come out of our cocoons, to see what our friends 
and neighbors all over the world are doing. Let's face it — 
fire does burn, so we can get on with our job of harnessing 
and corraling fire for the benefit of all mankind. 
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EDITORIAL; A Word about Comp^^iltion 

Competition, like play, progresses through definite and 
identifiable stages in which a youngster strives to attain a 
goal that is important to him. He — 

• Competes with himself to improve his own performance 
as he tries to do more sit-ups or push-ups, jump rope 
longer, or throw a ball higher into the air and catch it, 

• Competes with himself against his own best performances 
as he tries to run the 50-yard dash or swim the 25-yard 
freestyle faster, and jump higher or further. 

• Tries to attain specific goals to receive a medal, certificate, 
patch, ribbon, points, other recognition, or the personal 
satisfaction of accomplishment. 

• Cooperates with others to achieve a mutual goal such as 
winning a relay, simple game, or lead-up activity. 

• Competes with others to win a position on a team or in a 
group in which only a certain number can participate 
and/or compete against other teams or groups. 
Individual and group competition parallel individual and 

group play in other ways. Individual activities can provide 
retarded youngsters with individual challenges and the inner 
satisfaction of success and accomplishment. This motivates 
many of these youngsters to try harder and to do better as 
they strive to improve their previous best performances. 

Help each youngster learn to play hard and to compete to 
the fullest in everything he does so as to create a success 
cycle. Help overcome the pattern of failure and frustration 
that often plagues retarded youngsters who have not had 
opportunities to play, participate, compete, and acliieve. One 
successful experience usually leads to other achievements 
which in turn help develop self-confidence and belief that 
"I can" and "I will" rather than "I can't" and won't." 

It is im])ortant to tell youngsters that they may do their 
best to win and still not come in first. Even though they 
practice hard, lake part in every class or workout, and run 
as fast, jump as high, or throw as far as lliey can in com- 
petition, they may lose. When they understand this, they 
have won a victory for themselves, over themselves. Ab 
though someone else finished first, active participation in 
sports, athletics, physical education, and recreation activi- 
ties has become a truly educational experience. This ap- 
proach will inspire youngsters to try harder next time — do 
not insult their intelligence by telling them they've won 
when it is obvious they haven'*t! 

When retarded youngsters become active participants, 
tryers, and doers rather than passive spectators, sitters, and 
watchers, they've started to develop confideiice which leads 
to success in all walks of life. Constructive competition con- 
tributes mightily to participation, achievement, and victory. 
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Traditionally inipuircd, disublod, and handicapped individuals 
have boon classincd according lo specific physical, mental, 
emotional, or social conditions. Basic to a categorical approach 
is the assumption that all persons with the same condition 
have identical needs, interests, abilities, and disabilities. To 
plan one program for all individuals with a specific condition is 
no more vaJid and justified than planning one program for all 
children of the same chronological age, llie same sex, or from 
the same state. Failure to recognize the unicpieness of every 
person negates and contradicts the cortccpl of individual 
differences. Howcvei, basic understanding of the nature of 
specific impairments, disabilities, and handicaps is an im- 
portant prerequisite to implementing non-categorical 
approaches. While the focus of many individuals, programs, 
and activities is non-categorical, it is recognized that some 
individuals, programs, and activities have to place greater 
emphasis upon categorical approaclies. 

■ Specifically applied to physical education and recreation 
programs, a non-categorical approach focuses on the individual 
as he functions in various types and levels of programs and 
activities. Ilis total physical, mental, emotional, and social 



characttTistics influence involvement, success, aehievenicnt, 
and satisfaction froiTi physical education an<i recreation 
activities. A non-categorical approach deals with real people, 
not conditii>ns which may or may not affect ones ability to 
perform certain movements, physical skills, motor activities, or 
to participate in recreational-leisure endeavors. 

The \ery essence of non-categorical philosophy is part and 
parcel of llie definition of adapted physical education that has 
been accepted by the profession for over 20 years. The key 
question to special programming in physical education and 
recreation for persons with various handicaps is his ability to 
participate safely, successAiiiy, and with personal satisfaction 
in activities and programs with his peers. This in itself stresses 
each [)articipant s motor ability, physical proficiency, recrea- 
tional skills, as well as otfier aspects of his total mental, 
emotional, psychological, and social development. The fact 
that he is handicapped may have no relevance or affect his 
ability to take part in physical educatioti, recreation, athletics, 
and related activities. As is so basic to these activities 
themselves, emphasis is upon ability, potential, and his positive 
characteristics and traits. (*ut another way, a difference is a 
difference only when it makes a difference! 
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And the controversy goes on . . . and on , . . and on! Do 
the mentally retarded benefit more from placement in 
special programs — or from opportunities to participate in 
regular pro^j^rams? More specifically, should ihe metilally 
retarded, especially the moderately retarded, participate in 
special physical education and recreation programs — or 
should they be integrated and assimilated into regular pro- 
grams and activities? Answers cannot be generalized on the 
basis of categories or labels. Because an individual has an 
IQ (whatever that is!) that legally classifies him as r.ien- 
tally retarded, we must not assume that he functions at this 
level in everything he does. Just as no single person is 
gifted in every area, no individual is retarded in all activ- 
ities. Many retarded youngsters perform at levels com- 
mensurate with or belter than their peers and contempo- 
raries. This is es})ecially true in physical activities. 

The American education system is predicated upon the 
principle thai programs, activities, approaches, and pro- 
cedures are governed b> each individual's needs, abilities, 
interests, and limitations. But often, educational decisions 
are based upon highly specific cone? ft ions and criferra which 
are not relevant to the activities of immediate concern: 
often, decisions are made indiscriminately on the basis of 
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some generic category or label. This reflects the great 
Anieri(;an tragedy — hardening oj the cate}iories! 

The major criterion for placing an individu^il in physical 
education and recreation activities should resl on his ability 
to function safely, successfully, and with satisfaction in the 
activiJy of immediate concern. On occasioit it is necessary 
to adapt or modify activiti:^ and techniques for the re- 
tarded, but this does not provide carte blanche (mdorsenient 
of special classes and separate programs that take the re- 
tarded away from the mainstream of society. 

The breadth of activities in physical education and rec- 
realion is so great tliat discriminate and intelligent inte- 
gration can be used to accomplish desired goals for the 
retarded. But we cannot achieve this when hound by tradi- 
tion, shackled to convention, or guided by models from 
other disciplines. Physical e^lucators and recreation per- 
sonnel have opportunities — and the responsibility — to lake 
the lead, to exert initiative, and to show the way in break- 
ing the status quo. We must have the courage of our con- 
victions to do and say what we know and feel are best for 
the retarded and society. 




MATTHEW E.SULLIVAN 
Physical Education Consultant 

Special School District of St Louis County. Missouri 
9820 Manchcstrr Road, llock Hill. Missouri 631 19 

This topic of separation or intcLrnition would prohabiy br 
oi less professional intrTcst were it not for controversy related 
to classification and labeling, especially of mentally retarded 
persons. There seems to he little controversy concerning 
separate programs for orthopedically handica[)[)ed, blind, deaf, 
and hard of hearing. 11 by some stroke of magic all la[)els wtTe 
eliminated, needs of boys and girls woui{l not be altered in the 
least. Are we not, in reality tln'n, dis<:ussing the pros and cons 
of h()in(»geneous gn.nping in meeting the individual needs of 
boys and girls? Assuming that the m{)st important arra of 
concern is with the integration or se|)aration of the educable 
mentally retardetl, the fn<-us of this artic le will be in that 
direction. 

Because physical education is such an integral part of the 
total educational [>rogratti, it is important to look at this topic 
as it relates to the education of im[)aired, disabh'd, and 
handieap[)ed persons as a whole. Concern for differences 
relevant to the integration and gr<)uping of youngsters for 
regular classrooms are also basic to integration and grouping 

for physical education diflerences in motor ability, peer 

group acce[)l'jnce, conceptualization, and r^rnotional stability. 
Concern for thr\sr^ differences compels us to show some 
consideration for homogeneous grouping. Rejrxtion of the 
principle of homogeneity would lead to advocacy of random 
grouping. A class might have (children U) 25 to ISO and ages 5 
to 20. A physical education class might include children at 
both ends of the ability (tontitnium. If the educable ttutnlally 
retarded do not ne<'d iioniogeneous grouping, can we not 
apply similar logic for trainable retarded, blind, and gifted? 

I want to discuss a program which se[)arates youngsters for 
educational purposes. A f)rogTam designed to serve youngsters 
so different in mental, physical, emotional, and social char- 
acteristics that they can not achieve full potential in regular 
school classes. The rationale for this article is based on the 
O losophv and success of the Special School District of St. 
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Louis (ioutity. Missouri, and my own personal experience as a 
ph\sieal t'dui ation consultant for the district. 

• \ ()ters of St. Loui> C!ount\ created the district in 1957 
to include some 496 square miles and serve 26 individuaJ 
school districts. 

• It has its own school board and supervisory adinin- 
istralive staff. 

• The district has a tax base of 3 and /-» billion dollars w ith 
an operating levy of 35 cents per one hundred dollars 
assessed property evaluation. 

• Eight special education buildings and two technical high 
schools are currently operated b\ the district. 

• Children are assigned to programs only after educational, 
psychological, pediatric, and comnuuiieation speciali-its 
individually examine and collectively staff them. 

It is our contention that many who oppose special classes 
are opposing the worst that too frequently has cliaracterized 
such clashes — 

• 3 to 6 years in ajxe ranjre 

• substandard bxations 

• substandard teachers 

• substandard materials and supplies 

• grossly inadequate diagnostic data and continuity of 
f)rogramming. 

There would be few er critics if all EMR classes were - 

• svithiri 12 month age span 

• in a standard or superior physical plant 

• supervised by competent [x^rsonnel 

• i:om posed of individuals admitted and assigned after 
[)sychological, pediatric, and communication special isbi 
luid individually examined, and collectively, with sociaJ 
w{)rker intake, staffed thetn 

• part of a systt-m in which the board of education is 
dedicated to the education and training of youngsters 
with s[)eciai needs and says, **W'e want the best possible 
program, and weVe willing to pay for it. 

• part of a system where job placement specialists aid in 
the transition of EMR pupils from school to job. 
Follow up studies of our graduates over the past ten 




years show 84% successfully a(lull(Ml, housewives, 
working, armed »erviees, and trade seliool. 
Other features of the Special School District could be 

incnlioned, hut let us move to tin* specific area of physical 

education. Would there he less criticism - 

• if every eliild took part in a physical educati(Hi pro^^am 
staffed by dually certified (special educatioij and phy- 
sical education) teachers cotnmitt(»(i lo working witli 
handicapped youth? 

• the physical education program liad an ov(!rall curric- 
ulum which inelu<ied perceptual motor iievelopmetU, a 
strong emphasis on physical fitness, developmental 
games and activities, rhythm an(i (ianee, tumbling and 
gymnastics, swimming instruction, lifetime sporbi, and 
experiences in camping? 

• the physical education program included inlramurals, 
extraniurals, and interscholastic competition and con- 
dueled ihem as curricular activities in order to assure 
thai desired outcomes are realized? 

• the physi<:al education program worked toward a staled 
objective of developing witliin each youngster a positive 
self-concept tlirough successful acliievement in pliysieal 
education activities? 

Sontr edueable retarded youngsters in St. Louis County arc 
assigned to special classes in regular schools. These scliools 
then provide physical education. It was in tliis type of setting 
that I first became involved in working witli mentally retarded 
youngsters. I was the physical education teacher 'ii a regular 
sehooL Although the idea of int(igrating tliese youngsters into 
regular classes was a very noble one, in reality it was 
(juestionable whethrT many of tlie retarded cliildren wottid 
actually profit from the experiener. The situation was mueli 
improved by creating a special class for tliose cliildren wlu)se 
needs eouhl not he accommodated by tire regular class. This 
model is followed in most eases in St. Louis County where a 
speeiai class is hjculed in a regular* school. The sueee'ss or 
failure in ihesii situations is conting(int, primarily upon the 
attitude of the administration and nujmbers of the faculty. 
Secondly, the physical education teacher must liave sonui 
empathy for, and an understanding of, the needs of limited 
children. These two prerequisites are not always found. 
Physical proximity does not mean integration. 

A physical ed'ieation program directed toward attaining the 
usual statr'd objectives for each indivi(hial can tilt tlie balance 
in favor of the sucei^ssful integration of youngsters having 
about 3/4th the normal ability into vocrational as well as 
recreational endeavors. Let us all work together to remove the 
MR label from children whos<; potential is for blending 
imperceptibly into the general adult population. Bitt let us not 
deprive them of the overall advantages of homogeneous 
grouping in special classes. Let us work to improve spe^eial 
classes, not abandon them simply because sonu» are less than 
ideal. And above all, let us not abandon them without a 
constructive alternative. Our special douses pay dividends!! 



EDITORIAL 

The combination of AAHPER's Project on Recreation and 
Fitness for the Mentally Retarded and the Unit on Programs 
for the Handicapped is well into its seventh year. In retro- 
spect, we can say that interest, opportunities, methods, tech- 
niques, and involvement in physical education, recreation, 
and related areas for the impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped have all increased tremendously. Programs now exist 
where none previously were found; existing programs have 
expanded and been enriched. Without implying that enough 
is going on, we believe a most significant finding in these 
last six years is the great amount of programing that is 
going on — and in many cases has been operating for years 
and years! 

Many dedicated individuals have been so busy meeting 
the needs of those they serve that they have had little if any 
time to let others know about the exciting and productive 
things in their programs. Success stories abound and prom- 
ising practices are plentiful; these need to be shared with 
others. Increasingly, the most pressing need in the field is 
to stop, take stock, and see where we are and where we 
need to go. A systematic state-by-state search of what's going 
on is long overdue. 

Total information communicacion among all concerned 
individuals and groups is sadly lacking, despite existing 
federal program5 responsible for collecting, storing, and 
distributing materials and information. Unfortunately, in 
these collection and dissemination efforts, little if any em- 
phasis has been given to physical education, recreation, 
camping, outdoor education, aquatics, dance, and related 
areas. There is unnecessary and unwarranted duplication of 
effort and activity, because interested individuals and agen- 
cies fail to have opportunities to benefit from the efforts of 
others. Wheels spin as personnel, facilities, time, effort, and 
funds are used inefficiently and ineffectively. For example, 
similar or identical problems are researched and individuals 
propose "new and innovative approaches" that have in fact 
been used successfully for years! 

Baby^ we have come a long way together! But, Baby, we 
have a long way to go! The task could be eased greatly 
by implementing machinery to collect, store, and distribute 
information and materials about programs and activities. In 
many states the framework exists through state audiovisual, 
media, or materials centers linked to every community. But 
someone in each state must assume the leadei'ship, take the 
initiative, and get the ball rolling. The staff of the AAHPER 
Unit on Programs for the Handicapped stands ready and 
willing to cooperate with those willing to take this step. 
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EDITOIIIAS. 



In recent years the Scandinaviiin countries have pioneered 
and refined nonnalization principles in programini; for all 
mentally retarded persons re^;ardless of their ages or func- 
tional abilities. Some of the things normalization means are: 

. . . patterns and conditions of everyday life whirh are as close as 
p()ssil)]e to the norms and patterns of the mainstream of society. 

, , . a normal rhythm of day in which one gels out of hed and gets 
dressed and eals under normal circumstances, even when profoundly 
relariled and physically impaired. S(mieiinies the individual may eat 
in large groups^ but mostly in family situations which implies rest, 
harni my. and satisfaction. A normal daily rhythm also means not 
having to go to hed earlier than one's peers or younger hrothers and 
sisters, or because of lack of personnel. 

... a normal routine of life — living in one place, working or attending 
scJ?o<»i somewhere else, and having U'l^ore-limn ar-nvilies in a vjriely 
of places. 

. . . a normal rhythm of the year with holidays and family days of per* 
suttL\\ si^nifnance, .Most people change their life situations and refresh 
their bodies and minds at least once a year by going on vacation. In 
Scandinavia, travel, including travel abroad, h.^s proved meaningful 
and valualde even for the severely and profoundly retardetl. 



... an opportunity to undergo the normal developmental experience of 
the life cyrte as children, youth of school age, adolescents, adults, and 
aged. 

, . , standards of physUal facilities. Hospitals, schools, group homes 
and hostels and boarding homes should be the same as those regularly 
applied in society to the satne kind of facilities for other citizens. 

Successful implementation of normalization principles in 
the Scandinavian countries has been possible because of 
radical changes in laws predicated upon a Bill of Rlf^lits for 
the Mentally Retarded. These laws cover a wide range of 
community services, reflect developments which have actu- 
ally taken place, and show a new line of thought concerning 
what communities must do to bring about radically im- 
proved conditions. Community agencies, volunteer groups, 
parent associations, and special interest organizations put 
aside their provincialisms, removed their petty ego defenses, 
and relinquished their empires to make interdisciplinary 
cooperation and multiagency teamwork real, viable, and 
operative. The personal rights, individual dignity, and 
abilities of the mentally retarded have been major criteria 
upon which programs and activities have been based. 

For information contact liengl Nirje, Ombudsman, Riksforbundet 
V\j\\ For Utverklingsstorda Barn, David Bagares Cat a 3, 111 ,38, 
Stockholm, Sweden, or Jean Edwards, Special Education Deparlmenl, 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 



EDITORIAL 

The world is full of paradoxes and inconsistencies. The 
virtues of interdisciplinary efforts and teamwork are loudly 
acclaimed, but the m thing is to do your own thing! Some 
advocate separating the retarded and handicapped from the 
mainstream of society, while others are staunch in their sup- 
port of integration in regular and community programs. 
Many programs overemphasize cognitive/academic develop- 
ment of youngsters despite evidence about cliild growth that 
stresses the importance of early physical/motor develop- 
ment as a base upon which o\.)\vy traits and characteristics 
are built. Much lip .service is given to working together, co- 
operating with persons from olher areas and disciplines, and 
letting each contribute his unique and special competencies 
to improve programs and offerings for consumers, but what 
actually happens is that individuals and groups continue to 
travel the same territory and engage in the same trial and 
error process as others before. 

We fail to use and capitalize upon the experience, the 
good and bad things, the plusses and minuses from the pio- 
neering efforts of others; too many of us start at the shoe 
to})s of our predecessors rather than climbing on shoulders 
to project our vision. 
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Relevant contributions from our own ar«as are over- 
looked and ignored, but the situation is worse when it comes 
to using and apj)lying research results, empirical evidence, 
and gut level feelings based on experience tempered with 
good judgment from others areas and disciplines. Literature 
going back at least 50 years shows low statistical correla- 
tions among various fine motor acts, insignificant relation- 
ships between gross and fine motor acts, and even low re- 
lationships among gross motor activities. But wc still in- 
sist on generalizing an individual's potential in certain 
physical/motor characteristics and traits from performances 
on certain physical/motor tasks. Even basic characteristics 
sucli as stren^h are being shown to be specific in terms of 
the range of motion and the angle through which move- 
ments are made, yet programs and methods indicate failure 
to recognize and arlmit the sj)ecific nature of motor ac- 
tivities. Cultural, motivational, psychological, and emotional 
factors affect an individual's performances and achieve- 
ments, but to what extent is this new information used to 
guide persons res()onsibIe for physical education, recrea- 
tion, camping, outdoor education, and related programs? 

In an era of relevance and accountability each of us is 
charged with the responsibility of applying information, 
knowledge, and facts from all areas and disciplines to reach 
those for whom we are resf)onsil)le. 
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As we embark on another school year, all those interested 
and involved in programs for the mentally retarded need 
to reflect on the past, project to the future, and recognize 
trends which affect and influence physical education, 
recreation, and related programs. Increasingly, tbc re- 
tarded are being kept at home so that new and compre- 
hensive services are becoming the responsibility of many 
different community organizations and agencies. The men- 
tally retarded who function at lower levels are increasingly 
found in the residential facilities; many more severely and 
profoundly retarded and multiple handicapped are in resi- 
dence. Programs, activities, and approaches must concen- 
trate on meeting the diverse needs of all these individuals. 

• No longer can we accept or be satisfied with custodial 
types of programs. Several centers have done amazing 
things with these groups, especially in physical activity, 
recreation, camping, outdoor education, and related 
programs. 

• More efforts rr.ust be focused on breaking communication 
barriers between teacher-leaders and those in these 
categories. Ways to capitalize upon movement, body 
language, and other types of non-verbal communication 
must be explored and fully exploited. 

• Creative, original, innovative, inventive, and resourceful 
ways must be used to reach these groups. Tradition, con* 
vention, and the status quo cannot be allowed to justify 
or rationalize lack of efforts and activities. We must 
get these individuals off their chairs, out of the wards, 
and into activity. Behavior modification techniques need 
to be incorporated into these programs where appropriate 
and applicable. 

• Ways to extend services of staff in clinical situations need 
to be explored; ways to apply and adapt clinical methods 
and approaches to group situations need to be introduced. 
Differential staffing in which professional, paraprofes* 
sional, and volunteer personnel work as a coordinated 
whole has much to offer. The role of foster parent and 
grandparent programs needs further exploration. 



Federal, state, and local legislation and litigation emphasize 
education for all with special attention to equalizing o|)portu» 
nitics for exceptional children. Approaches and activities stress 
an advocacy philosophy to assure the rights of all children 
with handicapping conditions, increase the injinber of children 
enrolled in prc-school special education programs, provide 
services for all children with low incident conditions, and 
expand and enrich educational services for impain^d, disabled, 
and handicapped children in elementary and secondary pro- 
grams. Assurance of thorough and efficient educational pro- 
grams is proposed for all special children in locally operated 
programs. In some legislative mandates physical education, 
recreation, camping, outdoor education, and related areas arc 
specifically designated in goals, guidelines, and criteria estab- 
lished to meet needs of children with various handicapping 
coi?.iitions. In some situations and circumstances where no 
special mention is made of physical education, recreation, and 
related areas, implications for these areas arc found through 
direct and indirect interpretations. Children with handicapping 
conditions arc to be provided activities and opportunities on 
an equal basis with their non 'handicapped peers and class- 
mates. 

Research, empirical evidence, and program reports continu- 
ally suggest the importance and role of movement, perceptual- 
motor development, physical proficiency, and motor ability in 
educating, training, habilitating, and rehabilitatinj^ all im- 
paired, disabled, and handicapped youngsters. Classroom 
teachers, parents, volunteers, ana involved members of the lay 
public have long recognized these needs, requested and even 
demanded ideas, suggestions, and assistance in these areas for 
these kids. Strides and progress hiive been made, opportunities 
improved, experiences enriched, and programs expanded. 
While much more is going on and being done than anyone 
realizes, the surface has still barely been scratched, with 
people asking, legislation authorizing, and litigation de- 
manding, the die has been cast. Gcncraiand specific mandates 
and applicable litigation make it neccssar)' for professional 
leadership to initiate programs and activities where none now 
exist and to expand and enrich existing ones. It behooves all 
physical educators and recreation personnel, especially those 
involved in adapted and therapeutic programs, to heed the 
signs of the times, take the bull by the horns, and initiate 
appropriate action now. 



• . . / do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled 
^ ^ and dulled by havinf^ the state look after me. I ivant 
to take the calculated risk; to dream and to build^ to 
fail and to succeed. I refuse to barter incentive for a 
dole. I prefer the challenge of life to the guaranteed 
existence; the thrill of fulfdlmcnt to the stale calm of 
Utopia. I iVill not trade freedom for beneficence nor 
my dignity for a handout. I ivill never coiver before 
any ma.ster nor bend to any threat. It is my heritage to 
stand erects proud and unafraid; to think and act for 
my.selfy enjoy the benefit of my creations and to face 
the ivorld boldly and «^>% thly I have done. For our 
disabled million, for you and me, all this is what it 
means to be an American. 

—CREDO, Abilities, Inc., Alhcrlson, Long Island, New York, Henry 
Viscardi Jr., President. 
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II. ACTIVITIES 



Arts, Crafts, and Games 




iDEAS FROM OUR READERS 



JEANNE ACKERM AN 
6117 TUden Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Pointers for Parents: Specific Suggestions for Introducing 
Activities: 

1. Make instructions short and simple. Give a cliild time to 
comprehend instructions before repeating them. 

2. Simplify an activity so that success is assured on tlic first 
trial. It is easy to increase difficulty after a pattern is 
started. 

3. If possible, reduce distractions such as loud wall coverings, 
decorative objects, radio or TV, and non-participating 
people. 

4. Keep activity at a level of progressive success. 

5. Begin with a structured situation with clearly defined rules 
and boundaries. Proceed toward a less structured program 
as the child is able to define his own limits. 

6. Encourage variations of activities as devised by a cliild. 
Accept his suggestions as indications of liis ability to 
perform. Praise good perfonnance and never criticize poor 
performance. 

7. Treat your child witli politeness, tolerance, friendliness, and 
respect. 

8. Recognize the possibility that you may find playing with 
your child so much fun that you forget l)ot!i are trying to 
learn something! 

Note: Although these pointers arc aimed at parents, they are 
appropriate for anyone working with cliildren. 



DAVID D. CANTLEY 
Physical Education Instructor 
Royal Palm School 
375 North 13eSolo Road 
West Palm Beach, Florida 32304 

Leap Frog Tires are easy to build and can be used for 
shoulder-arm development, timing, experience in transferring 
weight, as part of an obstacle/confidence course, or for just 
plain fun. Sink a sturdy post into the ground two to three feet 
with the part above tlie ground as high as the tire being used. 
Pack dirt and rocks tiglitly around the post. Cut a hole in the 
tread surface of the tire large enough to allow the tire to slide 
down over tlie post. Make sure the hole is large enough to 
allow proper drainage of rainwater. Secure tlic tire to the 
squared top of the post with a long nail and washer. Place five 
to eight leap frog tires in a straight line spaced approximately 
30 inclies apart. Smaller 13-inch tires can be placed 24 inches 
apart for younger children. 

The Tractor/Road Grader Tire Vaultercan be assembled by 
rolling a tire into a hole making sure it remains straight and 
then packing dirt firmly around the bottom third of the tire. 
Students can use the apparatus to vault and perform most 
other activities done on aside horse. Let young children crawl 
under, over, and through the tire. The tires can be painted to 
make them more attractive. Use latex paint since it cleans 
easily with soap and water and oil base paint does not adhere 
to rubber. 
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IDEAS FROM OUH READERS 



Russian Handball 

Tom Edson, Consultant 
Counseling, Guidance and Physical Education 
Riverside County Schools, Riverside, California 

Russian Handball was presented to summer playground 
directors in Los Angeles three years ago. The activity can 
be readily adapted to the mentally retarded, it can be 
modified to meet the needs of children at different levels 
of physiological development, and it can be played in- 
dividually, by teams, or in tournaments. Flexibility is the 
keynote of the game. Children will have a lot of fun play- 
ing, and as they successfully complete each routine they 
should show more confidence in activities requiring various 
kinds and degrees of eye-hand coordination. 

Objective: to complete successfully all 14 skill progres- 
sions. 

Rules: If a player misses one of the skills, he has to start 
all over again. He continues to the next skill as he succeeds 
\i\ each one. It's a miss if a player drops the ball or doesn't 
perform the right movement. 

Equipment: any rubber ball but preferably one as large 
as a volleyball or eight-inch playground ball; handball wall 
or school wall. 

Progressions and Skills: (Players should stay about four 
to six feet from the wall.) 

1. Throw the ball with both hands against the wall and 
catch it with both hands; do not let the ball bounce. 

2. Throw the ball with the left hand against the wall 
and catch it with right (left) hand; no bouncing. 

3. Throw ball with right hand against wall and catch it 
with left (right) hand; no bouncing. 

4. Throw the ball with one hand against the wall and 
catch it with both hands; no bouncing. {Note: Player may 
use either overhand or underhand throw in each of the 
skills thus far mentioned.) 

5. Use both hands, bounce the ball once off the wall 
and catch it with both hands; no bounce on the rebound 
from the wall. 

6. Bounce the ball off the wall with left hand and catch 
the ball without bouncing with right (left) hand. 

7. Bounce the ball off wall with right hand and catch 
the ball without bouncing with left (right) hand. 

8. Throw ball against wall using both hands, let the 
ball bounce once and then catch it with both hands. 

9. Throw ball against wall using left hand, let the ball 
bounce once and the/i catch it with right (left) hand. 

10. Throw the ball against the wall using right hand, 
let the ball bounce once and then catch it with left (right) 
hand. 

11. Use both hands, throw the ball against the wall, 
clap hands once before catching the ball; no bouncing. 

12. Use both hands, throw ball against wall, clap hands 
»,.^^« before catching the ball; no bouncing. 

ERIC 



Collection of Alley Games 

Ernie Davis 
Crowley Special School 
82 Delos, St. Paul, Minnesota 

TRASHMAN /same as Red Light). Player who is it stands 
at a goal and turns his back to the group who are at 
another line some distance away. // counts, "1-2-34-5-6-7-8- 
9-10 — trashman!" While the count is going on the players 
advance by kicking cans (be sure there are no sharp 
edges) toward the trashman. At the call, "trashman," all 
players freeze (stop) ; cans cannot be moving. If the trash- 
man turns and catches someone or a can moving, that 
player has to return to the starting line and begin over. 
The first player crossing the trashman 's goal becomes the 
new trashman. Encourage children to avoid long kicks and 
to keep the can under control. 

ALLEY CAT. One player is the cat or it. He pulls a rope 
approximately six to eight feet long behind him as he 
runs from one goal to another. When another player grabs 
the rope, he becomes the new cat and the old one lets go. 
No one can step on the rope to catch it; the rope must be 
dragged on the ground (beware of rope burns). 

MONSTERS AND BATMAN. One person is the batman 
\it). He attempts to catch someone else. When successful, 
he loops a rope around the waist of the one caught and 
takes him to prison and then chases another monster in the 
same manner. Vary the game by letting prisoners be freed 
when another monster tags them after they have been 
taken to prison; by preventing monsters from being caught 
if they are touching wood, cans, or pipes or if they play 
(lead (lie on the back with legs and arms in the air). 

1-2-3 SCOUT. Player who is it (scout) tags another player 
by holding him and touching him lightly on the back 
three times counting, "1-2-3-scout!" This makes the player 
caught a scout who then assists in making other players 
scouts. The first scout is the only one able to count. The 
last one caught becomes the first scout for the next game. 

MAD DOC (same as Chinese Tag). The one who is it 
is the mad dog. When the mad dog tags another child 
this is a bite and the one tagged holds that spot with his 
hand. Players are the postman, milkman, bill collector, 
magazine salesman, etc. The one bitten holds the spot and 
becomes the mad dog and chases others. 



L3. Use both hands, throw ball against wall, clap once 
in front of body and once behind body before catching the 
ball; no bouncing. 

14. Use both hands, throw ball against wall, clap once 
in front of body, clap once behind back, and clap once 
again in front of body before catching the ball; no bounc- 
ing. 

Each skill leads to the next so that the sequence pro- 
vides a sample of one way in which activities and move- 
ment patterns can be broken down and presented to 
children who need such minute steps. Additional modifica- 
tions and variations can be introduced. Do each skill a 
certain number of times (two, three, four, five) before 
moving to the next one. Have children devise and develop 
their own thing. 




ideas: FMt€f3i OUR READERS 



Take an inch of sugar. 



FOR YOUR ARTS & CRAFTS PROGRAM 

Wood Plaques 

USING OLD CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Mateiuals — Shapes of wood (scrap lumber will do fine) in 
rectangles — long, short, squares; slain; old Christmas 
cards: white ghjc mixture; white shellac, bottle-cap 
opener ( riail can he used for opener) ; brushes. 

Method: 

1. Distress hoards with bottle opener or nail until 
hoards are roujihed up with deep scratches. 

2. Paint on wood stain — wipe off quickly to bring out 
wood tones. Dry. 

3. Tear edges of cards to distress. Using rag with 
slain, fade out white edges. Glue to board. 

4. Shellac as many times as you can — at least four. 
Dry. Put adhesive hanger on hack. 

Result — A beautiful product that almost all children and 
severely retarded young adults can do. A basic form of 
decoupage. 

Horns of Plenty 

Materials— Newspaper section cut in half, wheal paste, 
colored tissue paper, aluminum foil, white glue mixture, 
brushes, and shellac. 

Method: 

1. Make a wheal paste mixture. Use brushes or hands 
and coal each newspaper piece with mixture. Roll 
into horn shape. Stuff crumpled aluminum foil into 
horn lo hold shape. Dry. 

2. After drying, additional shaping can be done. Then 
cover with yellow and brown tissue paper cut into 
strips, both inside and out. Dry and then shellac. 

3. Make fruit by shaping aluminum foil into fruit 
shapes — apple, orange, banana, etc. Cover with two 
layers of appropriately colored tissue using white 
glue mixture. Dry. Shellac and before dry, place in 
horn. The fruit will stick lo horn and lo each other. 

Results— Some students will need help shaping horn. They 
will sometimes squeeze too lightly on fruit, but this 
can be controlled by pulling a less able with a more 
able student. This project has been done with all stu- 
dents above the mental age of two years. 



Wood Projects 

USING SCRAP LUMBER 

M.ATERLALS — Scrap lumber, small pieces and shapes (can be 
obtained from lumber companies, home workshops), 
sand paper, coarse and fine, glue, white shellac, paint. 

Method fgh plaque: 

l.Sand pieces to make smooth edges. Glue to plywood 

back like an abstract collage. Dry. 
2. Shellac'. Put hanger on back of plywood. 

Method fok blocks: 

1. Take larger sizes and turn them into large wooden 
puzzle blocks, for example, a house. 

2. Sand edges. Paint bright colors. 

Paint windows on two large pieces, make a door 
from third piece. Make a roof. 
4. Cover hack with flannel to make a learning situation. 
Make flannel windows and door which the child can 
l)Ut on. 

Method for small plaques uslnc small scrap plywood: 
1. Use Christmas cards or other pictures in same way 
as wood plaques. Stain the plywood. Glue picture. 
Shellac repeatedly. Can he made in sets using groups 
of related pictures. 

Papier Mache Flower Jars 

FILLED WITH HOMEMADE BATH SALTS 

MatKRLALS — Wheal paste, paper towels, poster paint, small 
odd shaped jars (with wide mouths, such as coffee, 
cherry, or mustard jars), white shellac. Epsom salts, 
food coloring, perfume. 

Method: 

1. Mix wheal paste and warm water. Tint paste mixture 
with poster paint. Use small amounts until desired 
color is achieved. If loo dark, a color will slain, so 
use rubber gloves. 

2. Turn jar upside down and mold whole sheet of paper 
towel around it. Bring paper up around mouth and 
flair slightly out lo form petal shape. Cover lop of 
jar with small pieces of towel or with fell or ma- 
terial. 

3. Dry and then trim top into petals. 
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some scrap lumber, old newspapers, and • • • 



4. Shellac. 

5. Fill with mixture of bath saits, made by mixing ep- 
som salts, drops of food coloring;, and perfume (store 
mixture three weeks before using) . 

Results — Most young people can do this except for the 

most profoundly retarded. It makes attractive gift for 

any holiday. The small jar is used simply to cut the 
cost of the bath salts. 

— All preceding information and ideas jor your arts & 
crafts programs came from Patricia Hudson, Director, 
Providence Center for Exceptional Child ren^ 1790 Lincoln 
Drive, Annapolis, Maryland 21401 . 



Eight Square 



< 50' 5'' > 



25' 4" 



A 


B 


C 


D 


H 


G 


F 


E 



12' 9" — ^ 



General Playing Phocedures 

• Eight or more players — one in each square; players in 
excess of eight remain in line by H. 

• Rubber playground ball is best for play, 

• Player in A serves by bouncing the ball and hitting it 
underhand to player in H. 

• Player in H does not have to accept the serve; he may 
receive two more serves before accepting it. 

• Receiver may hit the ball to any square; ball must land 
inside court and in a square. 

• Ball remains in play until someone misplays. 

• Ball must be hit on the first bounce; any player failing to 
do so goes to the end of the line by H. 



Penalties 

• Player who hits bail outside the court goes to the end of 
the line. 

• Player failing to hit the ball on the first bounce goes to 
the end of the line. 

• Player hitting ball which lands on a line goes to the end 
of the line. 

• Player hit by a ball going to another squTre goes to the 
end of the line. 

• Player hit by a ball that bounced in someone else's square 
goes to the end of the line. 

• If by chance there is an argument, the majority- rules. 

NOTE: When a player goes to the end of the line, all others 
move up one square to fill vacated square. First player in 
line H moves to that square. When only eight play, all par- 
ticipate continuously. 

— Developed by children of Room #14, Cahuilla SchooU 
Palm Springs, California, 

From Sugar to Spelling 

We developed a game from a tray of sugar for a 14-year 
old brain-injured boy with poor motor coordination. We 
filled a 6" x 12" aluminum tray with about an inch of sugar 
and then showed him how to trace letters with his fingers. 
Starting with any finger at first, he soon was using his 
forefinger to trace with. He traced letters, then numbers, and 
finally words and number facts. Every correctly formed ef- 
fort was rewarded with a lick of the finger until only the 
shiny metal showed. This was fun I 

Then another Joy who had rejected various approaches to 
learning joined. He had been eyeing the experiment for 
sometime but had been too shy to ask to play. An extra 
tray just happened to be handy, and then we had a working 
team. At times, some competition evolved between the 
two boys. 

Gradually the transfer was made to the chalkboard. Each 
boy succeeded in printing letters, and saying I'hem to his 
partner; they continued to have fun. Later a large 12" x 24" 
piece of newsprint was used for large pencilled letters, 
words, or problems for a scrambled race. The boys ex- 
changed papers, and points were kept to determine day-to* 
day winners. 

— Submitted by Jennie Denutte, S15 South Hard Road, 
Benld, Illinois, 
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TRY IT! 



A teacher who makes 
litth; or no aJlowance for 
individual differences 
in the elassrooni is an 
individual who makes 
little or no difference in 
the lives of his students. 

William A. Wan? 
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Fire Engine 
Steal the Bacon 
Shufflehoard 



games 

Games provide excellent opportnmtles for all 
children to develop nnderstanding of and respect for 
hidlvldiial differences. However, real competition 
exists only when opponents of reasonably equal 
capabilities are ?natched* It*s no fun to play a game if 
one knows he is ^oing to lose because he can*t 
rttn as fast or throw a hall as ivell as his opponents. 
Neither does one experience the genuine satisfaction 
of success if he wins because he is bigger or much 
more skilled than his opponents. 
In games such as boivling and golf, handicaps are 
established to compensate for differences in skill 
among contestants. Many games for children can be 
adapted so that all players who make an all-out 
effort have a chance to win. The following are 
exam pies of ways to equalize competition among 
players of unequal skills due to age, physical 
capabilities, or other relevant factors. 



1 IKK ENGINE 

Chihiren stand on a starting line numbered by threes fusing 
colors, shapes, sizes, or similar iterns). Tlie appointed Fire 
Chief stands on the side of the playing area and calls out 
Fire Kngine Number 1 l2 or 3: red, green, or blue: large, 
medium, or small: circle, square, or triangle engine). At the 
signal all children with the appropriate designation race 
around a marker and hack to the starting line. The first one 
hack is the winner. The Chief watches carefully to determine 
th(? winner, who then becomes the new Chief. 



1 



2 



3 






ADAPTING GAMES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED SO CHILDREN 
WITH A BROAD RANGE OF MOTOR SKILLS CAN PARTICIPATE 



for winning 



EONA EyCUKtiG 

Mktcai.f Sciidoi. 
Illinois State (Jnivehsity 
NoKMAL, Illinois 



FIRK ENGINK VARIATIONS 

Equalize (lifferenres in running speeds amonp players by 
staggering starling lines according to how fast each player 
can run. EacJi player races around the marker and back to 
his own starting line when bis number is called. 




Still another variation is to have players start at different 
points and race to the same finish line. 



STKAf/I HE BACON 

Two teams form on opposite lines as shown in the diagram. 
When the leader calls a number flelter, shape, color, size), 
the player from each team with that designation races to the 
center, attempts to grab a club (bean bag or ball), and re- 
turns to bis place without being tagged by his opponent. If he 
returns to his place safely he wins one |)oint for his team. 



1 



3 



5 



O 
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STEAL TlIK BACON VARIATIONS 

Give balls or bean bags to a player who is unable to run 
because of a physical impairment and to bis corresponding 
opponent and see who can knock the center pin down fjrst 
when their designation is called. Or require designated op- 
ponents of f)layers with slow reaction times to run to a base 
and get their ball or bean bag before they can throw at the 
clul). 



Add another dimension tn this game by requiring players to 
go through an obstacle course with more skilled players 
given more challenging and/or larger numbers of obstacles. 



SIIUFFLEBOARD VARIATION 

Permit players who because of physical impairment lack 
sufficient f)ower or accuracy to compete with players of aver- 
age or above skill to lake their turns from an area on the 
court where they can be successful in getting discs into the 
scoring area. 




CROQUET is an excellent leisure time activity for the handicapped, and 
it can easily be adapted for indoor participation. In teaching croquet, 
as with any acti\'ity to be taught to handicapped children, one must con- 
sider: (1) basic concepts to be developed, (2) necessary motor skills 
involved, (3) basic rules involved, and (4) motivational techniques to 
b8 included for successful participation by all children. Extensive 
experimentation has shown that indoor croquet lends itself to all hand- 
icapped children. However, it was found that a light weight mallet and 
ball we'^e necessary in order for a child with muscular dystrophy to par- 
ticipate successfully. Relatively low expenses are involved. 

EQUIPMENT ; Equipment for indoor croquet can be constructed out of 
quart bleach bottles, wooden dowels, fleece balls, coat hangers, and 
2x4 inch pieces of wood. 

MALLETS: The mallet consists of two quart bleach bottles attached 
to a wooden dowel rod. Use the bottom half of one bleach bottle and cut 
two holes large enough for a dowel rod to fit through on opposite sides 
near the rim: ^ y ^ 

I I Cut a hole in one side of the body of the other 
l^J bottle as large as the diameter of the bottom 
half of bottle number one; 



^^^^ Inse 



Insert bottle number one 
into the side of bottle 

number two, like this: J Insert the rod through the top of 

bottle number tv/o and through the holes cut near the rim of bottle num- 
ber one, thus securing bottle number one ^ ■ ■ >^ 
inside bottle number two. The dowel rod rr!y^"^u"« r r r^t^^:i 
can be held in place by driving a nail \f J I ^ 
into it from the bottom of bottle number two: ^ J 




BALLS ; A dyed fleece ball is recommended. The lightness of this 
ball allows .it tc be propelled easily, yet the texture prohibits exces- 
sive rolling to provide better game control. 

WICKETS ; Wickets are made by bending coat hangers into the 

correct shape and placing them in supporting 2x4 inch 
pieces of wood. 





STAKES ; Stakes may be constructed by inserting 
a pointed dowel rod into a 2 x 4 inch base of wood. 
Cut front edges at an angle of 30 degrees so the ball can roll up and 
strike the stake. 

RULES ! Each child must progress through wickets sequentially. 

With primary age handicapped children, place a number card 
on top of each wicKet to aid in playing the correct sequence. If chil- 
dren do not possess necessary number concepts of 1-14, an appropriate 
color coding can be used. 

A player is entitled to another shot for every wicket 
through which his ball travels. 

When a player hits another ball, he may play his ball 
where it lies, getting only one shot; play his ball a mallet head's 
distance from the other ball and take two shots; or play his ball so 
that it touches the other, and drive both balls away. 

The winner is the first player to complete the course and 
strike home stake. 

Various adaptations of these rules may be necessary de- 
pending upon the disabilities and functional levels of participants. 




MARSHALL H. PETERSON 

Pennsylvania State University, State College, Penn. 



Indoor 

Croquet 



Sock it*. 
Block itf 



Thais Bkter and Wesley Cracin 
Beter and Cragin School for Children 

WITH Learning Disabilities 
5524 Heaty Street, Fort WnRTir. Texas 
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THIS GAME has been extremely popular with children 
regardless of their abilities, levels of skill, or diagnostic 
categories. Aside from being fun, the game aids in develop- 
ing movement efficiency, muscular strength and endurance, 
cardiorespiratory endurance, reaction time, flexibility, agil- 
ity, and power along with laterality, directionality, and spa- 
tial relationships. 

MATERIALS 

Ball: Volleyball or rubber playground ball, depending on 
age and ability of players. 

Court: The game was originally designed for a trampo- 
line which has the four pockets and required playing area. 
If a trampoline is not available an appropriate area can 
be constructed by stretching taut a piece of canvas, net, 
or other material over a frame; cut a pocket at each 
corner. 

PLAYING PROCEDURES 

Singles: Players position themselves beside the trampo- 
line midway between two scoring pockets at each end of 
playing court. Ball is put in play by rolling or socking it 
with one or both hands in an eflFort to get it into one of 
the scoring pockets at the opponent's end of the court. As 
a ball comes near a pocket it is blocked and rolled or 
socked across the court back toward the opponent's 
pockets. The game continues for a designated length of 
time or until one player scores a certain number of points. 
Player scored against puts the ball into play. If a ball rolls 
ofiF the playing surface, player retrieving it puts it into 
play from his end of the court. As ball is played back and 
forth players may hit it back as they block it or the ball 
may be caught and put in play by hitting or socking it 
with one or two hands. A point is scored even when a de- 
fensive player accidentally lets the ball go into one of his 
pockets. Regulation game consists of 10 points, but this 
may be modified to suit players' ability. 

Doubles: Two players are positioned at ends of the court 
as in singles, with partners positioned near middle of and 
on opposite sides of court. Ball is put in play by an end 
player and continues as in singles with these exceptions: 

• Side player can intercept or block a ball and can score 
by socking the ball into the opponent's pocket. 

• Ball which rolls off playing court can be retrieved by 
one of side players and put in play from a side posi- 
tion; balls put into play after a score must be from end 
position. 

• Regulation game consists of 20 points. 

MODIFICATIONS 

Unskilled players: Use a ball slightly larger than a 
volleyball or one that does not move so quickly, such as 
a partially defilaled ball or a plastic/beach ball; start with 
doubles. 



Highly skilled players: Throw or 
pockets instead of rolling or socking it. 



bounce ball into 
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FUN 8s. 
GAMES 
WITH 
BEAN 
BAGS 



The activities with bean bags 
presented here have been 
arranged in order of difficulty. 
The list is by no means 
exhaustive; many more 
activities can be created by 
the youngsters themselves. 
Encourage, motivate, 
challenge, and stimulate 
them to develop their own 
bean bag movements, 
patterns, and routines. 
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WITH ONE BEAN BAG 

(SIMPLE activities) 

Throw (toss) upward and catch (use 
two hands, one hand) • Throw very 
hi'!;h and catch high (low near floor) 
• Throw very long, run pick up, and 
return to start • Hold in hand and 
mak^ big (little) arm circles (s<iu.'^rcs, 
Uiangles); increase (decrease) speed 
like windmills • Toss across body 
with rhythmical swing from hand-to- 
hand keeping palms down (up): per- 
form with eyes open (dosed). 



WITH A PARTNER: 
Throw (toss) underhand (overhand) 
and catch • Throw high (low) and 
catch high (low) • Throw to unex* 
pected positions and catch • Throw 
and catch two bean bags • Throw 
two bean hags from same hand. 

WITH ONE BEAN BAG: 

(MORE DIFFICULT ACTIONS) 
Toss overhead from hand to hand • 
Toss overhead out of reach, run side- 
ways, and catch • Throw forward, 
run to catch • Start to throw forward 
but make a quick turn and throw to part- 
ner • Place on instep and walk • 
Swing leg forward and backward with 
bean bag on instep • Circle leg with 
bean hag on foot • Swing leg to toss 
bean bag ofif foot and away from body 

• Swing leg to loss bean bag off foot 
as far as possible across the room • 
Swing bean bag up from foot and catch 

• Place bean bag between feet and 
spring forward • Place bean bag be- 
tween feet, jump upward, release bean 
bag. and catch • Toss bean bag into 
big hoop (tire, waste basket, box) • 
Kick bean bag from foot to partner. 



WITH BARE FEET: 
Lift bean bag with toes • Lift bean 
bag with toes and place on line ( in circle) 
• Lift bean bag with toes and place in 
waste basket (box) • Hold hcan bag 
in hand with arms extended waist 
(shoulder, head) high and swing leg up 
to touch bean bag • Place bean bag 
between feel, toss it up behind body, and 
catch • Hold bean bag at head height, 
drop it, and catch with same hand before 
it touches ground; keep palms up 
(down) • Throw high, bend to crouch 
position and catch. 
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FOR THE IMAGINATIVE 
Sit (kneel), push bean bag on floor 
around body • Stand, drop bean bag 
over head to one side; keep feet still, 
pick it up (repeat to other side) • 
Swing arm around back of body, toss 
bean bag up, and catch it iti front • 
Toss bean bag through legs to partner 
( gradually increasing distance ) • Stand 
about 12 feet away from partner; toss 
bean bag high to partner who catches it 
and slides it along floor back to partner; 
conlinuc in this manner • Place bean 
bag on back and bunny jump trying to 
dislodge it • Place bean hag between 
feet and bunny jump kicking bean bag 
backwards to partner • Stand, throw 
bean hag high into air; lie down quickly 
and catch bean bag • Lie down, throw 
bean bag high in air; stand quickly and 
catch bean bag • Lie on stomach: 
push bean bag in circle around body • 
Lie on stomach; lift bean bag with arms 
straight in front • Lie on stomach; 
lift hcan bag high and look under it • 
Lie on stomach; throw and catch with 
partner • Lie on stomach: throw 
bean bag as far as possible • Lie on 
stomach one behind the other; toss bean 
bag back over head (long throw) to 
partner. 



WITH BEAN BAG ON HEAD 
Walk (change speeds, vary kind of walk) 
• Run (change directions) • Toss 
})ean bag into hands • Toss bean bag 
forward into hands • Spring and toss 
bean bag forward • Toss bean bag 
backward (sideways) • Lie down 
keeping bean bag on head; stand up. 



This article was written by BETl HAVARD- 
JONES of Swansea CoUege, ITa/ps. Many oj 
the activities have been used successfully in 
the Newton (Massachusetts) Public Schools, 
Department oj Physical Education, ffelene 
Iheivofiei, Director oj Elementary Physical 
Education. Additional materials on bean bag 
activities can be obtained from Elliott Morris 
Co.y Lynn, Mass. 



BuLOW Bowman 

CltARLOTTE-MECKLKNIlUnC PuHLIC ScJlOOl .S 

Charlotte, North Carolina 



PLASTIC FUN BALLS WITH 
LONG COUD ATTACHF.D — Tie 

free end of cord to 
wheelchair, belt, or crutch — 
practice throwing or 
batting: retrieve ball by 
pulling string. 

PLASTIC HAT. BATTING TEE. 
AND PLASTIC BALI. — Use bat 

with ball tied to it — retrieve 
own ball. Use tee so both 
hands are free to bat : use 
these items in combinations 
according to indivi(hiars 
al)ilily and skill. 

INDOOH SH UKFLFnO Aim — 

Use ecjuipment that is 
smaller, lighter, and easier 
for youngster to control than 
outdoor equipment : play on 
a smaller court. Adapt 
shufileboard for lal)le-lop 
play. 

indooh/oi'tdooii hubber 
nofiSKSiioES — Use 
horseshoes that are light 
and place rubber mat an{! 
peg at desired distance. 



VDl.l.EVBALL — Let youngster 
throw for serve or serve 
closer to nei: have him 
participate in wheelchair, 
on crutches, or in brace 
with liule if any other 
modification or adaptation. 
Let youngster catch and 
throw ball rather than hit 
and volley it; use lighter, 
easier to control liall such as 
plastic ball or balloon. 

DA N c ES — I la ve youngster 
move in his own way in 
wheelchair, on crutches, . ilh 
braces instead of running, 
jumping, skipping, or 
gaPoping; let each devise 
}iis own movements for each 
l()C(Mnolor pattern. 

ALL GAMES — Let youngsters 
who camiot stand take part 
in games and activities 
sitting or holding to some 
support. For example, if 
necessary, let phvsically 
limited youngster he a 
permanent tree in Squirrels 
in Trees, 



LIGHT WEIGHT BASKETBALL 

— Purchase goals that can 
be placed over doors — use 
for indoor goal shooting 
and basketball lead-up 
activities. 

ru'NNiNG RELAVs — Have 
physically limited youngster 
be the one runners tag or 
get objects from at a goal 
line. Divide several 
physically limited youngsters 
in the same class among 
(lifTerent squads so each has 
a youngster in a wheelchair, 
on crutches, or in braces 
who competes against 
another. Let youngsters 
who are not physically 
limited take turns In a 
wheelchair or on crutches if 
necessary to even up squads. 
Conduct other relays and 
activities so everyone 
participates on gym scooters. 

KICKBAI.I. — Modify so 
physically limited youngster 
kicks but does not run or 
runs only to first base where 
he is replaced by a courtesy 
runner. 



BOWLING — Let youngsters 
bowl from wheelchairs: 
others can sit on a chair, 
kneel, or sit on the floor. 
Use light weight balls, 
plastic pins, and other easily 
obtained devices for 
introducing bowling in 
classroom, gymnasium, or 
on a blacktop area. 
Substitute bleach bt ttle or 
milk cartons for pins: use 
various types of balls in 
p\ace of plastic bowling balls. 

CROQUET GOLF — Substitute 
stakes for wire wickets so 
youngster simply hits stake. 
Make wickets from various 
size automobile tires or 
coathangers according to 
ability and skill of 
youngsters. 

EXERCISES AND CALISTHENICS 

— Modify according to 
movement potential of each 
youngster. For example, 
some exercises can be done 
with little adaptation or 
change in wheelchair, on 
crutches, or with braces: 
other exercises can be done 
on the floor rather than 
standing : still others can be 
(lone according to the 
individual's interpretation. 



MODIFICATIONS OF ACTIVITIES FOR MENTALLY RETARDED WITH PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 
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Athletics and Sports 



EXPAIVDED OPPOBTUXITIKS 
FOli ATULETIC PARTICIPATIOIV 

Thf: Texas Univeksity Inte»scholastic League (UIL) 
recently arnenclal rwles ^overriing llic elitrihililv of men- 
tally retarded shidents so tha» they can now participate 
in all levels of inters(.holaslic athletic competition spon- 
sored by the league. Special students will now ho allowed 
to compete when they participate iu Texas Kducalion 
Ap:ency approved secondary scliool programs; when the 
student shows progress consistent with his ability: when 
he is approved each year by the district executive com- 
mittee: and when he meets all other rules and require- 
ments for eligibility. A special education student may 
include one-half day in the Occupational Job Training 
lOJT) {)rogram as two of the half-unit credits toward de- 
termining eligibility: students need ordy one more half- 
unit credit to be able to compete. This change does not 
alter the philosophy of the UIL that participation In com- 
[)elilive events is a privilege that [nust be earned by a 
student s aceepiable [)erformance in a public school curric- 
iduin designed to meet bis needs and prepare him for the 
future. However, it now makes it possible for the retarded 
individual to be eligible to compete and to represent his 
school when he is capable and has earned the privilege. 
David Sloane. executive director of the Texas Association 
for Retarded Children, has lieen instrumental in bringing 
about the change through efforts that date back to the fall 
of 1066. In discussing the UIL ruling he said. "Although 
ihi;; problem does not affect a great number of children, 
the struggle epitomizes the tenacity required of citizens 
interested in eliminating discriminatory rules, regulations, 
and iaw.s that adversely affect the retarded." 

The S6tii annual Ji'Ly 4 celebration at Lima (Ohio) 
State Hospital was an occasion on which 300 to 400 pa- 
tients were able to exhibit their athletic- skills for their 
fellow patients and at the same time earn a little extra 
spending money. Male patients competed in several dash 
events, low hurdles, three-legged races, wheelbarrow races, 
Softball throw, sack races, and a tug-of-war. Female pa- 
tients competed in some events of their own, such as sack 
races, soflball throw, and tug-of-war. Those under dS years 
of age ran the TS-yard dash while those over IS ran a 10- 
yard dash. About S300 in prize money was given to pa- 
tients placing first am^l second in the events. Those placing 
first received a S2 prize wliile second place was worth 
Si : mf)ney was iakrn from profits of tlie patients' com- 
missary. Between events the Lima State Hospital Band, 
consisting of [)atients. serenaded the spectators. 



The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 
distributes two selective, annotated bibliographies of spe- 
cial interest to ChaUenf^e readers. Physical Education and 
Rccrcafion and Arts and Crafts can be obtained free by 
requesting lliern from Inlormation Processing Unit, 
CEC/EFIIC Information Center on Exceptional Children, 
Jeffers(»n Plaza, Suite 000, Id II South Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Virginia 22202. 
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TRY IT! 



Rebound Tumbling 

Okomhe Patiuck 
Activity Dikkctor 

Herman M. Aoi.eh Zone Centkh i oei Children 

Ch VMI'.MCN, ImjN'OIS 

ONK IMPORTANT VAl.UE nf rebound iiiinblinp—lrampo- 
liniriti' -lies in its ooniribiaioti to the orjianizntion and con- 
trol of bilateral movement pallerns. The inlejzration of the 
two fjalves of the body promotes more efTe<'tive and efTicient 
bilateral movement anti more adecpiate visual-motor eontrol 
throu/ih l]w Iciimin^ of eyes, arms, and legs in a totally ep* 
ordiiiatecl effort. 

Jumpinfi is not an easy skill for a child to »iain and master. 
A very youn^ child spends many active hours learning to 
move and control his feet; in the months before walking he 
learns, by many thrusts and kicks, to move both legs at the 
same time. Once he stands erect, leg movement is alternate 
for walk ing, running, and irike or hike riding. Two-fooied 
jumping is a necessary rlevelopmental prerequisite for su- 
perior control of all leg mov(!ments. Skipping — the free and 
joyous movement of childhood — cannot be achieved unless a 
cImIcI can first junip with both feet siniultaneousiy and then 
hop on one foot. Gravity and body weight hinder jumping 
ability and many children lake every opportunity io bounce 
on beds in the atlempt to overcome their weight. It is better 
for an 18- to 24-month-oId child to use a bed for this practice 
than to wait until he is so large that the bed is damaged. 

A fair substitute for a trampoline can be devised with two 
discarded but unbroken coil bedsprings and a cotton pad 
mattress. The springs are placed on top of or)e anoilier and 
wired securely together; the mattress is then placed on top 
of the springs. This furnishes a bed-size jumping surface 
upon which any child can learn the fundamentals of jump- 
ing. The device can l)e placed in basement playrooms or on 
the ground in the backyard; it is also qu'\ie suitable for class- 
rooms with low ceilings. 

A jump board is a satisfactory bouncer for children who 
weigh up to 40 or SO pounds. Obtain a full eight-foot strip of 
'% <^>r % inch plywood, or flexible wood such as ash 12 to 14 
inches wide. Support the board at each end with large cinder 
blocks, small boxes, tires, or innertubes of sufficient height 
so a child can bounce on the middle of the board without 
bumping the floor or ground.' 

Full-size trampolines are not necessarily the best for young 
children. Some companies make models which are smaller, 
less costly, and even have nylon beds. Small trampolines are 
easy to compress (make bounce), to put up, take down, and 
store; they accommodate youngsters up to 150 pounds and 
are low to the ground which makes mounting easier and 
dismounting safer. 

' Other improvised devices which can be used for trampoline kinds of 
activities include a life raft that is tightly inflated and turned upside 
down; innertuhe trampolets in which jumping beds are developed in 
the middle of the lube by securing canvas or interlacing rope to make 
a web bed. 
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Safely rult'S fi)r use of Iranipoliru'S include: 

• Have llie child remove a)) ()l)jects from his j)ockels i)efore 
mountin*: a trampoline. 

• Allow only one child at a lime on the Irnmpoliiic except for 
a special aclivily for skilled performers. 

• ffave children wear sneakers or tennis slu»es on a trampo- 
line with a nyli»n hnl: if the hcd is canvas, the child should 
jump in his hare ox slockin*: feet since slioes have a \\\v^\ 
wear coellicient on canvas. 

• Make each activity period on the trampoline short: allow 
as much time fcr rest periods as for active jump periods 021 
the trampoline. Several short turns arc better than one 
loniz turn. 

• Set* that halance and sim[)le control in jumping are 
achie\ed hcfore ad\a/iced /no\es. slu/its. or patterns are 
attempted. Mi.:-!! homu'inj: is an advanced skill. 

F.xplain to tlie children that the trampoline is difTerenl 
than any other surface upon which they have walked or 
jumped it's l)t»unc\. Help children learn ahout the trampo- 
line, its use. and how to enjov it. 

Tile followini: >u<rjrested >teps inslructions for children 
ami sui*i:eslions to teachers are presented in an in< reasiniily 
complex seepience that assures visual participation and j)rac* 
tice in a devehtpmental order. These activities ma\ he done 
with individuals or in i;r(uij)s of less llian ten children. 

• Stand l)eside il\e trann)oline - feel the bed: press oi\ il — 
how does it feel? What <ioes it do? lit is llexihic and 
clastic.* Walk around it -how hii: is the trampoline? 
(!reep (crawl I under il how hii:h is it? 

• (h*1 4Hi and o(T hy vourself. I Step ofT carefulK' or sit down 
ami slide olT the edt:e without usinu^ the sprini:s as sup- 
ports. Never alhtw a child to jum[) olT the Irampolim* after 
houncirii: on it. ) 

• F.ie (HI the trampoline on Nour stomach (side, hack 1 at 
difTerenl places lui the bed (center, ends, sides). (The 
surface of the hed is hardest at the edues and softest in the 
middle. Leaders nuiy have to he with yoiin:^er or fearful 
children when thev are on the hed. > 

• I{oll (»n the trampj)line froni side to side lend to end). 
(This helps a child learn the size of the hed and that the 
hesl pitsilion for halance is in the center of the hed--"mark 
the ("i-nter of tlie hed with tape, paint, contact paper, or 
s(one similar <ul>slance. ) 

• Sit in as many dilTerent places on the hed as you can — 
bounce on vo\ii" rear end Iseal. l)\jltocks ). 



is difiiciilt for an indi\ idual. gently support him hy h.olding 
liis elbows a/id, or hands fro/n ihe fro/it or back. ) 

• I.eai ri how to stop jumpin*: motions by berulinjr your knees 
to halt the nuttion of the bed. ( Practice this on the floor.) 

• jump on the trampoline with a smooth and continuous 
rluthm: use the front e<l^e of the frame as a point at which 
to l(M)k to help stay in the center of the hed and to ^ive 
an (uientation point. Do not look at your feet, at the 
ceilin*:. or the sky. (When the leader is standing in the 
front bed area, it may be better to have the jumper look 
at him. I se [)oints of focus for ex[)loration-discovery learn- 
ing: experieiu es where (he child is asked to explore various 
focus p(»ints and discover which is more eflicient. ) 

• (!ount 01 even shout in rhythm with each jump to help 
c<mlinue jumpin^^ (Children waiting at the sides can do 
this too. I 

• S\Nin,t: arms as a part of liie jumpi^^^ (Arms swinjr up 
\N hen ,t;idn.L! np and s\\ in,t: down in returniniz to the bed. ) 

• I se such Words as up^donn, o/}-an to describe jumping 
positions as soon as jumping is in rhythm and with con- 
linuily. ((!(»ncepis (»f size, distance, direction, shape, in- 
tensiiv. and time can all he jmiipcfl out on the trampoline 
bed.)' 

• include orientation activities and houru'cs — (piarter, half, 
full, and lirealer turns: tuck, straddle, and pike bounces: 
\ari<»us roils: and combination^ of tiiese stunts. As chil- 
dren Liain moi'e control ami confidence leaders may wish 
lo challen.i;e them with traditional stunts: knee. seat, hand 
and knees. fr(nU. back drops: knee, three rpiarler and 
standing flips. swi\el hips, (urn tables, activities in swlnjr 
linir. hi_i-di IxMi/icinij. re(|uired iuu\ cn»ati\e I'outifies. 

\OTR: Two sources for lielpini: leaders are: 

77/ /.V Is 1' ntnipt)l{uinii, Frank La Due and Jim \orman. 
Cedar Kapi(ls. F<»wa (200 A Ave.. N.W. ) : Nissen Trampo- 
line Co.. lOSf). 

I'rnntpolinc Tumhlinu, Today. Georp:e Griswold and Glenn 
WiUon. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co.. 1070. 



• (!rawl in diiTerent positions on the bed to locale all ed^^es 
and the distances from the ed^es to the center of the bed — 
f)ounce on llie bed on all fours ( hands imd knees ) . 

• Walk to all positio/is «»n ihe surface of the bed. ( This helps 
a child to feel throujih his feet when he is at the center 
of Ihe bed. > 

• Lie in the center of the bed to l>e !)ounced up arul down, 
ffow does this feel? What kind of surface is this? (Ft is 
soft and will not hurt when orw* falls upon it. ) 

• Lie on the bed and bounce yourself by thrustinp: ( pushing) 
ajrains? il with your hips. 

• Stand in the center of the bed — jump by beiulin^ your 
knees and pushinjr a*;ainst the bed with vour feet. ( If this 
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KEN MEET BRAD 



Ken Jones, a 14-year old educable 
mentally handicapped student at Lincoln 
State School (Lincoln, Illinois) , effectively 
demonstrated the abilities of menially 
retarded youth during last spring's track 
and field program. 
□ Three years ago Lincoln State School 
gained admission into the Illinois 
Elementary School Association (lESA) 
so that residents might compete in 
structured athletic activities with students 
in area public schools. Lincoln was the 
first and remains the only school for 
mentally retarded belonging to this 
inlerscholastic association of over 325 
schools. Competition within the lESA 
program is divided into two divisions 
which were established on the basis of a 
point system determined by the age and 
height of competitors. Class A consists of 
larger youngsters. CIp.i^s B of smaller ones. 
Q Ken, competing in Class A, was 
undefeated in the high jump during the 
1071 regular season. In adapting his own 
version of tne Fosbury Flop — made 
famous by Dick Fosbury, Olympic high 
juniper from Oregon-— Ken improved 
steadily through the season. Included in 
his victories were dual meet wins and 
championships in the ISSCS Relays 
involving seven teams and in the lESA 
district and sectional meets. He established 
a new county record which bettered the 
mark that had stood since 1967. Ken 
participated in the lESA stiite finals 
and placed fifth with a leap of S'5". 
Q Although the high jump was Ken's 
best event, he was also quite successful in 
the shot put and in the 120-yard low 
hurdles. He scored consistently in both 
events and placed fourth and fifth 
respectively in the lESA sectional meet. 

□ Ken has been confined to the state 
facility at Lincoln since 1967. Through 
rigorous training and an enormous amount 
of self-determination he has managed to 
compete successfully with his non-retarded 
public school contemporaries. 

—Paul R. Ross 
Lincoln (Illinois) State Sciiool 





'wo mentally retarded boys 

emerge champions in 
competitive athletic programs 



Brad Harrison, San Marcos, Texas, has 
served as the state poster child for the 
Texas Association for Retarded Children. 
Daily doses of love, understanding, and 
patience administered over a 12-year 
period have produced a sociable, 
gregarious, outgoing boy. Brad has been 
fortunate enough to grow up in a home 
and community envirc.nment that has 
caused liis personality and capabilities 
to flourish. 

Q During a recent convention of the 
Texas Association for Retarded Children 
Brad was given a special booth in the hotel 
lobby so he could show his bowling 
trophies. His first bowling trophy was for 
regular attendance, but since then he has 
won about every prize for which he has 
b( (=11 eligible. His average is 159 and he has 
rolled a high game of 246! And, he adds his 
own scores and series correctly! 
Q] Brad is like many other mentally 
retarded cfiildren who c.vce/ at sports. His 
interests are sports oriented. His mother 
has (lone everything possible to encourage 
him in this area. For his twelfth birthday 
Brad asked to be allowed to bowl as 
many games as he wanted. Since he is also 
hyperactive, he breezed through 16 
straight games! And, he still wasn't tired! 
Q] Too few retardates have been given the 
opportunities Brad has: he is a fortunate 
one. There should l)e more of these 
opportunities for all mentally retarded to 
become happy, successful, productive 
human beings. Active participation in 
sports, athletics, physical education 
activities, and recreation programs is 
helping many retarded live more 
independent lives. 
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Core Correlated 



JOE FREDERICK 

Physical Activities Coordinator 

Lucas County Program for the Mentally Retarded 

1 155 Larc Lane 

Toledo, Ohio 43614 

In working with mentally retarded youngsters in physical education, physical 
fitness, or motor development programs, as in any area, many frustrations are 
experienced by teachers and pupils alike as a result of communication 
problems and misunderstandings. Too often the child doos not understand a 
request and is unable to follow directions. 

This article discusses this most basic of all learnings, the ability to follow 
directions, and its influence on other actions and behavior. Learning to 
understand and follow directions is approached in connection with develop- 
ing an awareness of b<>dy parts, executing basic body movements, and 
combining body movements into an organized program. 




Following Directions 
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Before dirertions involving body perception and movement can be 
understood and carried out, an individual must know his body parts and be 
able to move them. A youngster must be able to point out on himself and 
then on others the various body parts. 

As a y(mngstor bec(mies aware of his body parts, he applies and reinforces 
this by touching various body parts with other parts such as finger to nose, or 
one foot to the other foot. After an individual can point to his own body 
parts, lu; points them out on other members of the group. For instance, 
"Mary, touch Johnny on the head." 

Awareness of the environment can be increased by having a youngster 
touch his nose to a wall or feel to a chair. Various calisthenics and specific 
exercises can be used to teach concepts and movements. 

It must be kept in mind that basic body movements are just that-basic 
body movements. For instance, trunk rotation is little more in the beginning 
than bending forward at the hips and looking at the floor, bending back lo 
look up at the ceiling, going to one side, and then to the other. 

Many movements can be used as a basis for body exercise or calisthenics. 
These include rotations of tlie trunk, head, amis, or legs. When rotating the 
arms, emphasize one side and then the other, introduce right/left labels, and 
have the arms work separately, together, inward, and outward. Other 
exercises which can be used are running in place, touching toes, performing 
sit-ups while holding arms in various positions and with legs extended or 
knees bent, or jumping jacks (side straddle hop). 



One cannot expect meaningful learning in physical/motor 
activities unless youngsters can understand and follow direc- 
tions. To accomplish this an orderly approach is needed. 
Consistency in using particular words is of utmost importance. 
For example, if the desired behavior for an individual is to 
stand up, these words should be exclusively used. Get up or 
rise should not be used until stand up is understood and 
correctly acted upon by students. 

Many techniques and approaches are appropriate and 
effective for developing ability to follow directions. Adapta- 
tions, motivational tecJmiques, and specific application of 
principles, procedures, and materials are left to the creativity, 
resourcefulness, and innovativeness of each teacher/leader. 

At the lowest developmental stage, some individuals arc 
incapable of following any directions and display diversified 
behavior. Working in a group setting requires planned structure 
for these youngsters such as eonducting activities in a closed 
circle of chairs. This offers security and routine for students, 
allows eye contact between teacher and students and among 
students, and restricts activities of students so they initially arc 
more likely to pay attention. 



From activities done sitting in circle formation, introduce 
simple directions, gradually making them more difficult an( 
complex and in various combinations. Initially directions an 
for activities to be carried out within the circle itself, gradual 1 
extended to the environment around the circle, and the 
throughout the immediate area. 

Games and activities can be used to help each youngstc 
recognize and state his name. In one such game each child sa^ 
his name as a leader in the middle of the circle points to hinr 
This game helps to improve a youngsters self-coneepi 
self-image, and self-assurance and helps him recognize hi 
individuality as a person. Bean bags, bowling pins, balls, an 
other pieces of equipment can be used in this process b 
having each child get the item with his name on it. Thes 
devices can also be used in the structured circle setting and ca 
gradually be used in cxplorator)' exercises. Whether activitic 
are structured or unstructured, simple or complex, an individi, 
als ability to pay attention influences his degree of success. A 
the same time the attention span k being developed an 
refined itself. 

Group participation can be used to take advantage o 



BODY PARTS, BODY MOVEMENT, FOLLOWING D] 



younger and lower level childrerrs tendency to imitate others. 
This also promol<js and stiimilales ability to attend to a tusk, 
perceive, and follow instructions. However^ it is important for 
teachers to work with youngsters so that they associate words, 
commands^ and other instructions with appropriate responses 
and activities. Sorne find it effective to have the entire group 
work together in response to the teacher s commands, giving 
special help to individuals in need of assistance. Gradually a 
student leader can be selected to give commands and eventu- 
ally every youngster can give different directions for the 
group. 

As students' abilities improve and they can cope with less 
structure, they can be moved from chairs to a more abstract 
circle or to line formations. Often the very fact that an 
individual has achieved and succeeded in doing even the most 
basic and simple tasks provides additional interest, motivation, 
and willingness for him to listen and follow directions. With 
this growth, a youngsters horizons expand as he explores his 
environment. For exaniph^, having the child go to a window, 
open a door, and carry out other simple commands is 
beneficial at this sla^e. 



ICTIONS AND LEARNING 



Finally, it is all put together, and all efforts combined. Each 
child is given two, three, or more directions according to his 
present capabilities. For instance, have Johnny stand up, pick 
up a bean bag from the toy box, give it to Mary, close a 
window, and return to his chair. Not only can colors, shapes, 
and solving problems be incorporated into this process by 
placing different symbols on various students or locations in 
the area, but visual memory and discrimination ean be 
promoted and improved through "see and do" activities. 

As ability to follow directions successfully increases, many 
new activities can be introduced as youngsters have more 
confidence, understand more of what is expected of them, and 
are less afraid to act. 

It is desirable to begin a program such as this with young 
children so simple and less complex directions are learned at 
earlier ages, and more difficult and complex ones integrated 
with fonnalions, skills, and activities of older groups. Knowl- 
edge of body parts, skill in moving them, and ability to direct 
one's own behavior provides meaningful ways for youngsters 
to improve their attention span, patience, and ability to follow 
directions, in sfiort, it helps each become master of his own 
ship! 




As thr students* ability to follow directions 
improxwsy they van progrvss from a closed cirrte 
of vhnirs to more absirnct fornuuions. 
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fun ways are 

er|c;ARNIng ways 



R. W. Douglas, Principal 
Baldwin Elementary School 
Clinton, Iowa 



The physical education program for 
special education children — those 
with IQ's between 60 and 75 — at 
Baldwin Elementar/ School (Clinton, 
Iowa) emphasizes motor and percep- 
tual activities that complement class- 
room learning activities. A curricu- 
lum based on body control, coordina- 
tion, endurance, strength, flexibility, 
sports skills, recreational activities, 
and positive health habits along with 
activities that correlate with or re- 
inforce classroom learning situations 
was developed by a special team con- 
sisting of classroom teachers, the 
school psychologist, a physical thera- 
pist, elementary school physical edu- 
cation stafF, and tbe school principal. 
This team devised and improvised to 
team up physical activities with learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom. 

Specific games, relays, and other 
activities were developed around 
classroom learning units. For exam- 
ple, as young children concentrated 
upon such things as listeninf^ activi- 
ties, identifying letters, and identify- 
ing numbers, certain activities were 
carried on to reinforce these learn- 
ings. One of the popular games which 
accompanied the emphasis on acquir- 
ing letter and number concepts was 
a relay. 




NUMBER OR ALPHABET 
LEARNING RELAY 
Formation: Single file lines: Any 
number of children may participate. 
Equipment: Tagboard squares (8 x 
11) with numbers or letters printed 
on one side and a stand for holding 
the tagboards. 

Procedure : Divide children into 
squads or teams with equal numbers 
(leader or team captains run a second 
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lime for teams with one less member) . 
Give each child a letter or number 
which he must remember. On the 
command Go, the leader of each 
squad runs to the stand, finds his 
letter or number, picks it up, and 
runs ba k to his line touching off the 
next player who repeats the process, 
which continues until each player has 
had his turn. The first team to finish 
wins the game, providing each player 
has returned with the correct num- 
ber or letter. 

Variations: Give each member of a 
team two numbers which he must add 
or subtract and then bring back the 
correct answer. Give each squad a 
word so that each member must bring 
back a letter contained in the word. 
Make this more difficult by having Id- 
lers brought back in the correct order 
to spell the word. Place words instead 
of letters on tagboards or cards so 
that each member of the squad re- 
turns with a word that helps make a 
complete sentence. 

Circle games using H x 11 cards or 
rubber playground balls were used 
lo reen force listening abilities. For 
example, children were given cards 
or balls with letters/numbers/words 
printed on them. The teacher, stand- 
ing in the center of the circle, softly 
gives commands. He may ask for the 
letter A and then have the child with 
this letter stand up, turn around, sit 
down, stand up, and bounce a ball 
three times and then sit down, ad in- 
finitum. 

Games like SIMON SAYS and MAY 
I? require children to listen and then 
act. Verbal commands and movement 
problems have also been used effec- 
tively to develop body awareness. For 
example, the teacher may give a com- 
mand and have the child perform the 
action. Once students can follow sin- 
gle and simple directions, a variety of 
complicated tasks and combinations 
can be introduced. 

One of the first goals is for young 
children to recognize their names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers. This 
goal was reenforced during the phys- 
ical education period in a number of 
ways. One effective approach was to 
give each student an 8-inch play- 
ground ball marked with his name, 
address, and telephone number. Balls 
were stored in a large basket. Stu- 
dents were required to find their own 




halls and accept responsibility for 
thcrii during units involving ball han< 
^ili^^ skills and activities. Two popu- 
lar <^arnes incIiKlefl were It's Your 
Name and Snatch, 

ITS YOUR NAME 

Rqi ipment: 8* x l6-incli tailboard or 

cardlmard cards, each with a stu- 

<lent'.s name individually printed nn 

it. 

FoKMATiox: Sini^le line facing the 
teacher. 

Procedure: Instruct students con- 
rerninp: method I s) of locomotion to 
I)e used when names are called; stand 
about five feet in front of and facing 
students. Pick up two cards and hold 
them up. The two students whose 
names are on the cards jump up and 
move to the finish Mne using the 
stipulated movement. Repeat this pro- 
cedure until all children have moved 
to the finish line: rept^at, moving in 
the opposite direction. Keep points, 
with the winner being the one to 
atrnnudate the greatest number of 
imints. 

VvRiATio.NS: Use last names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers in 
various combinations. 

SNATCH 

F.Qrif'MK.NT: One be.m bag. 

Fohm vtion; Two single lines facing 

♦•arh fither. 

PROCKDI kk: This game is exactly like 
SNATCH TIIK BACON except name 
Uuhlre^s, lelephon<r rvuniher) cards 
are uscfl instead of calling najnes. Di- 
vide grouj) into two teams and line 
ihem up about 12 feet apart. Place 
the bean bag between the two teams. 
Fla.-b two cards — a player from each 
team whose name is flashed runs to 
the center and tries to gel the bean 
bag and carry it safely across bis own 
goal line withfuil Indng taggerl bv his 
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■opponent. If the runner carrying the 
bean bag reaches his goal safely, his 
team scores one point; if he is tagged, 
the opposing team scores. If either 
player touches the bean bag or picks 
it up and drops it, the opposing player 
can score by tagging him before he 
readies the goal. If both players stall 
and neither one picks up the bean bag, 
other players may count aloud in uni- 
son to 10. If neither player has taken 
the bean bag by the count of /(7, both 
retire to their sides and no point is 
scored. 

Other games requiring use of names 
which can be played include RED 
ROVER and SPUD. 

Another learning sequence for 
young children involves recognizing 
colors. A number of activities were 
developed or adapted to reenforce col- 
or concepts and recognition. Games 
previously described can be modified 
so that cnlors (shapes, sizes, and re- 
lated concepts) are emphasized. Fol- 
lowing are additional physical activi- 
ties designed to reenforce color recog- 
nition. 

COLOR RELAY 

viPMF.yT: Three large colored cir- 
cles cut from lagboard or cardboard 
and six small discs (about Si/o-inch 
diameter) made from the same ma- 
terial and colored: three of the small 
discs are blue and three while with 
one set for each team. 
F()u>»ation: Single file lines. 
PitoCKDLHE: Divide children into 
squads or teams of equal numbers. 
Place large circles at 10-foot inter- 
vals in front of each team with one 
blue and one while disc on each of 
the large circles. Instruct teams as 
to color discs to be picked up — ''Lead- 
ers [)iek up blue discs only!'* On the 
command Go, leaders of each team 




run to the first circle and pick up the 
blue disc; each continues to the next 
circle, picks up the blue discs, and 
runs back to the starting line where 
he hands the three blue discs to the 
next })layer who repeals the process 
except he lays down the blue discs 
and picks up the white ones; continue 
in this alternate manner until each 
child has had his turn. 




FIND THE COLOR 
EQUiPMEiNT: An assortment of small 
colored discs and three large circles 
cut from tagboard or cardboard. 
Formation: Single file lines. 
Procedure: Divide the class into 
squads or teams with equal numbers. 
Place the large circles about 10 feet 
from the starling line with assorted 
colored small discs in each. Tell eacb 
team member the color disc he is to 
pick up — leader pick up blue discs; 
serond runners get yellow discs; each 
team member is assigned a different 
color. On the command Go, the first 
runner in each line moves to the large 
circle, picks up his disc, runs back 
to the starting line, and touches off 
the next runner who repeats the proc- 
ess by picking: up his color disc, re- 
turning, an<l tagging the next player. 
Variations: Increase the number of 
circles so that each runner picks up 
discs from two or more circles. In- 
crease the number of circles but place 
small discs so that each large circle 
does not have every color of small 
(Vises. Flash the name of the color 
each child is to pick up just prior to 
his rurming the course. 

('olor recognition can also be re- 
enforced through games such as RED 
LIGHT. The general rules of the 
game are follciwcd but red, yellow, 
or green discs are flashed. This also 
i/Jlroduces cliildren to the concept of 
Iralfic signals. The words red, yellow, 
ami li^recn can he substituted for the 
colored discs as youngsters gain abil- 
ifv. 
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AN EX€1T1!\<P APPROACn TO LEARNING 
FOR ALL CHILDREN 



IT ALL ADDS UP 



ACTIVITIES TO RELIEVE TENSION 

Many children demonstrate anxieties and conflicts through 
their behavior and actions, especially during the first few 
days of school. A variety of activities were tried out at Bald- 
win Elementary School to help relieve children's tensions. 
Successful techniques include having the teacher lead chil- 
dren in the following actions: 

Stand by the desk — begin shaking the wrist lightly, and 
continue by using the whole arm. Next, shake the right ankle 
and continue by including the entire leg; repeat this action 
with the left leg. 

Stand by the desk — raise the arms overhead, take a deep 
breath, lower the arms, and expel the air by blowing out; 
repeat this several times. 

Stand by the desk — bend the trunk forward, let the arms 
hang free and downward; hold this position for several 
seconds and then return to the standing position; repeat 
several limes. 

Sit at the desk with forearms on top of the desk — clasp 
hands and lighten them, relax, tighten, relax; sit straight 
with arms dangling at the side of the body, rotate the head 
in small circles; repeat the entire exercise several times. 

Free movement activities also help to alleviate tension- 
anxiety problems. Orient these activities to each individual 
by having little instruction or structure. A visual, auditory, 
or olfactory stimulus can be given so that each student is 
encouraged to use his imagination to produce actions unique 
and meaningful to him. Although initially, certain individ- 
uals usually become leaders while others become imitators, 
each child should be continually encouraged to move about 
in his own way and do his own thing. Later, the early imi- 
tators can be chosen to initiate a movement or perform an 
activity for the entire group. This approach promotes indi- 
vidual thought and action and soon pays ofT as most children 
demonstrate patterns of movement which arc purposeful, ex- 
pressive, and nonconforming. 
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Project PRIME was designed to coordinate remedial 
reading, music education , and physical education to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this combination in achieving 
objectives and overcoming problems often related to 
remedial/ corrective reading activities for educationally dis- 
advantaged children. This approach was based on the 
premise that tlie success of a learning process involving 
human beings must be measured by the extent to which 
human objectives are attained: the emotional, intellectual, 
physical, social, aesthetic, and creative growth of every 
child in accord with his aptitude, capacity, and aspirations. 
The development of these attributes — target: human being — 
was considered a prime reason for and a logical function 
of the learning process in public schools. Music and physi- 
cal education were selected to coordinate with the reading 
j)rograni because of the group contributions they could make 
toward achieving desired educational aims. 

Broad oi)jcctives for Project PRIME were to promote 
improvement in factors considered essential for a total 
learning process: 

0 Attitude toward learning, confidence, self-image 

• Motivation, attention span, concentration 

» Motor development, coordination, rhythmic expression 

• Perception, comprehension, interjjretation, following 
directions 

• Ileahh, niusicalily, reading 

The liuman organism needs training to function ade- 
({uately in learning activities in order to promote be- 
havior that can adjust to life in a complex environment. 
Dcveli)j)incnt of llie imman organism is not a priority need 
restricted to haridicapjjed or underprivileged children. It 
is a prime essential for all children. The complexities of 
modern society have forced elementary school curriculums 
to be concerned so much with the cognitive that the human 
needs for growth to prc[)are for and to cope with the 
mental aspects of the learning process are often neglected. 

Project PRIME points to an educational approach that 
can balance the cognitive with the developmental aspects 
of the total educational process. It contains the possibility 
of continuity, K-12 and even further, and can establish a 
foundation for the development of activities useful in leisure 
time at any stage of life. 

Project PRIME demonstrated, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, and within its limited scope, that the coordina- 
tion of language arts (reading in this case), music, and 
j)hysical education can serve effectively toward overcoming 
some of the j)rol)lems and achieving some important objec- 
tives in the education of children who cannot. As opportuni- 
ties for further experimentation present themselves, it is 
anticipated the scope of cordination will include appropriate 
phases of the visual arts, dance, and drama. A pamphlet, 
Report and Evaluation oj Project PRIME^ is available from 
the State Agency for Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Roger Williams Building, Hayes St., Providence, R.I. 02908. 
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ARITHMETIC CONCEPTS 
REEIMFORCED THROUGH 
PWj'SICAL EDUCATION 

ERIC 




GREAT BIG! 

R. W. Douci.AS, Phjncipaj. 
Hai.owin Elementary Scitoni, 
9G Main Sthekt 
Cu.NTr)X. [owA 52732 

Counting, numbers, and arithmetic 
concepts can be stren^»thenecl through 
physical education when fundamental 
mathematical concepts are incorpo* 
rated into these programs. In fact, re* 
enforcing these concepts may ofler 
one of the greatest potentials for re- 
lating classroom activities to the gym- 
nasium and playfield. Numbers and 
counting are essential to keep scores 
of games: measurements are basic in 
many games; and counting sequences 
are incorporated into mass exercises, 
squad activities, and other aspects of 
daily physical education classes. Phy- 
sical education instructors should 
work closely with classroom teachers 
so that counting skills and concepts 
used in the classroom are the ones 
emphasized during the physical edu- 
cation periods. 
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Drill and a great deal of repetition 
are necessary for some children to 
master certain arithmetic concepts; 
this is especially true for children who 
learn slowly. Drill can be fun and 
interesting; it should be used in shua- 
tions that relate to the needs and in- 
terests of children. The teacher must 
relate concepts to the children in such 
a manner that the students realize 
that they are using and applying arith- 
metic concepts during play. 

Many physical educators fail to 
grasp teachable moments to reenforce 
specific classroom skills and concepts 
because they are unaware of these 
opportunities or insensitive to all of 
a child*s needs. Some may feel it un- 
necessary to mention such minor 
points, taking it for granted that their 
students have already gained this 
knowledge about games and related 
activities. When working with older 
normal children one often assumes 
this basic mathematical knowledge 
has been acquired, but when direct- 
ing the very young or the very slow 
learner, numbers can play an impor- 
tant part in understanding the rules 
of certain games. 

Numerical insight seems to follow 
a definite progression — learning to 
put numbers in sequence seems to be 
the first step in this pattern of learn- 
ing. However, repeating numbers in a 
sequence is only a memory feat in 
which a child often associates little or 
no meaning to values of numbers. For 
a physical education class to reenforce 
more than memorization of numbers, 
games have to be used which help to 
associate numbers and their values. 
A variety of dexterity games can be 
used to reenforce this learning process 
as well as to develop an awareness of 
body parts and their control and to 
help improve hand-eye coordination. 

As children become proficient in 
counting, the skills arc extended to 
other areas. For example, jump rope 
activities have a great value in reen- 
forcing counting, numbers, and arith- 
metic concepts. A jump rope unit can 
begin with several ropes made from 
#10 sash cord laid on the ground; no 
more than four students are assigned 
to a single rope. Each student stands 
with his right side toward the rope 
and jumps over counting "one." 
When a student demonstrates he can 
control his body during the jump over 
a still rope on the ground, he is al- 
lowed to jump back and forth over a 
raised rope held about three inches 
above tyie ground. The rope still re- 



mains slill and ihe sludenl counts as 
he jumps back and forth over the 
rope. Each student is encouraged to 
develop rhythm — jump, hop, jump, 
hop. 

The next step is to jump a swinging 
rope. The rope is not turned, but 
swung back and forth about two 
inches above the ground. The jumper 
stands beside the rope which touches 
his right ankle; to begin, swing the 
rope away from the performer and 
then back. The performer jumps over 
the rope moving toward his right side 
and counts "one." The rope is swung 
back toward the performer who again 
jumps over the rope moving toward 
his, left as he counts "two." This 
action continues until the performer 
has jumped ten times or until he 
misses. If the jumper stops or steps 
on the rope before the count of ten, 
or if he miscounts it is considered a 
miss and he must take one end of the 
rope. Encourage all jumpers to keep 
the side of the body toward the rope 
and watch the person swinging the 
rope. 

Rope jumping activities then pro- 
gress through usual skills, patterns, 
and progressions: (1) jurap a long 
rope: (2) front-doors and back-doors 
using a long rope: (3) single juniper 
with a short rope: f4) partner jump- 
ing with long rope; CS) partners us- 
ing short rope. Encourage youngsters 
to develop their own patterns, verses, 
and counting games with both long 
and short ropes, 

E((uipment used in physical educa- 
tion can he numbered. For example, 
number bases for softball and asso- 
ciated lead-up games — first base with 



She must begin with a sVII rope . . . 




a 1; second base with a 2; third base 
with a .?; and home plate with a 4. 
Players can be reminded of the nu- 
merical value of each base. 

Balls and strikes also have numer- 
ical value and significance with en- 
tirely different meanings. Three balls 
are quite different from three strikes; 
two strikes and one ball require differ- 
ent reactions to the next pitch than 
two balls and one strike. Numerical 
value also determines how long a 
team stays at bat — three outs and the 
batting team goes into the field and 
the fielding team comes to bat. The 
length of the game is also determined 
numerically — seven innings, unless, of 
course, there happens to be a tie! 

Older children can learn the num- 
hcr? of each fielder — pitcher, 1 ; catch- 
er, 2; first baseman, 3; second base- 
man, 4: third baseman, 5; shortstop, 
6: left fielder, 7: center fielder, 8; 
right fielder, 9. Numbers can be worn 
to identify players and their positions 
on the field. 

Square dancing provides many ex- 
cellent opportunities to reenforce nu- 
merical skills, but again the physical 
education teacher must stress the 
arithmetic concepts. 

Eight persons are required for each 
set; there are four couples in each set 
with two head couples and two side 
couples. Couples also have numbers — 
1, 2, 3, 4; they can wear numbers on 
their backs for easy identification dur- 
ing a dance. Students should also 
realize that two couples have odd 
numbers and two have even numbers; 
odd number couples face each other 
and even number couples face each 
other. 



first on the ground and then raised. 
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Students must be able to identify 
couples in the set to follow directions 
of the caller. For example, if the caller 
calls, "First couple lead to the couple 
on your right — second couple — and 
circle four," the number one couple 
must realize they are the ones to move 
to their right, join hands with couple 
number two, and move in a circle to- 
gether. For beginners, numbers and 
arrows taped on the floor can be help- 
ful. 

Warm-up exercises or calisthenics 
provide additional repetition in count- 
ing. Counting is a means of keeping 
the class together and also provides 
goals for the number of repetitions for 
each exercise. Have youngsters count 
aloud as they perform various move- 
ments and activities. 

Games which involve numbers are 
numerous and should be included in 
the physical education program. Many 
new games can be created by using 
different types of equipment and im- 
provising rules from established 
games and activities. For example, an 
old standby can be an even more ex- 
citing game when played under a 
parachute. 

PICTURES: Top Left—As class members 
ht'comt' aware of their extromilies and how 
to control them, counting games are in- 
cluded. Ont of ihese games is called 
COUNT THE BALLS. 

A little bally (Use thumb & index finger) 
A larger bally tBoih hands form circle) 
A great big ball, I sec. (Raise hands over- 
head and form circle) 
dan you count them? (Repeat motions 
Are YOU ready? and count as different siEM 
One, Two, Three. of circles are made) 

BkU)\v — A jump rope teaching unit has 
great value in reenforcing counting con- 
cept. (Se#? lext) 



Next she learns to lump a swinging rope. 




NUMBERS EXCHANGE 

Equipment: One parachute and whis- 
tle. 

Formation: One Iar*ie circle. 

Prockdure: After a circle has been 
formed around the parachute, have 
the class count'ofi by sixes fl. 2, 3, 4, 
S, 6), more if the class is very larj^e: 
each ;i.ild mfst remember his num- 
ber. Students hold the parachute up 
with both hands. The teacher calls a 
number and students bavinjr the called 
number must change places with one 
another by goinp: under the raised 
parachute. 

Variations: When a number is called, 
the parachute is tossed into the air. 
Any runner touched by the parachute 
as it descends has a point scored 
against him. When a student has six 
points he is out of the game for three 
turns at which lime he returns to the 
game with zero points. 

A variety of locomotor movements 
can be assigned when playing the 
game. For example, creep, crawl, 
walk, run, jump. bop. skip, gallop, 
slide, leap when changing positions: 
perform animal walks or other imita- 
tive activities when moving under the 
parachute. 

Numbers also provide a good way 
of keeping check on ecjuipment that 
is sen! to n playing fielil or to ihe gym- 
nasiuni. This procedures takes only a 
few minutes and can be done orally 
and in unison bv the class just before 
it leaves for the physical education 
class or for the jday ground for recess. 



Tills (jj'xtrrily t^ame arqiuiinls 
slinl<Mils with llirir (inijcrs and how 
In roi-ilrol ihrni. Fingers lacrrJ 
\ij:htly loiri'thiT hcoumc the churi-h. 
Fori' finders point upward to 
rrprrscnl \\w f^it'fplo. Tln-n wrists 
tjjrn fi>rwarii witli flnj^iT^ fai'in<i 
tlif ptTformcr. Wiji^linj; finjie rs 
imitate tlir rnovrnirnt of thr people. 
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The teacher holds up each piece of 
equipment and children respond with 
the name and number of what is being 
shown. For example, two softballs are 
held up and the class responds, "Two 
softballs." The procedure is repeated 
after the class returns from the play- 
ing area. This not only provides a 
repetition in counting objects but also 
helps the teacher keep a record of 
equipment that has been checked out 
from his room. 

Other ways in which numbers, 
counting, and arithmetic concepts can 
be incorporated into physical educa- 
tion programs include: 

• Number squads with each child 
responsible for remembering his 
number and the number of his 
squad. 

• Keep score during certain activi- 
ties and various games. 

• Incorporate a variety of arithmetic 
concepts into movement exploration 
activ'.ties. 

• Use weight lifting as a means of 
handling multiple arithmetic proc- 
esses — e.g., subtract the weight of 
the bar from total weight to be lift- 
ed to get amount of weight to go on 
the bar; divide the amount of 
weight to go on the bar in half to 
fletermine the amount that goes or^ 
each end: locate and place weight 
on bar in various combinations or 
sets. 

• Compute balling averages, won-Ioss 
percentages, and related activities 
from physical education participa- 
tion. 



Here is the church, 
Here is the steeple . . . 
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Our physical education program is 
geared for learners who have IQs be« 
tween 65 and 75, with chronological 
ages between six and eight and mental 
ages of four or five. We do not claim 
this program and approach will per- 
form miracles, but it has improved 
the general learning experiences of 
slow learners. At the same time a 
great deal of improvement in coordi- 
nation, control, physical fitness, and 
fundamental motor skills have been 
developed by children who have taken 
part in this type of physical education 
program. It should be pointed out that 
the physical education program at 
Baldwin School is based on the objec- 
tives and procedures of sound elemen- 
tary physical education. The coordi- 
nation and correlation between class- 
room and gymnasium and playfield 
are in addition to, not in place of, 
broad-based and comprehensive phys- 
ical education. 

Our staff sincerely feels that reen- 
forcing classroom learning can be ac- 
complished through physical educa- 
tion provided a conscientious elemen- 
tary physical education teacher is in 
charge of the physical education pro- 
gram. Games must be analyzed and 
the teacher able to identify valuable 
reenforcement points that can be 
slressed during various games and ac- 
tivities. Reer^forcement activities must 
add to teaching, fuii, and the general 
objectives of the game or activity; 
they should never be carried to the 
point of distracting from the general 
objectives of physical education itself. 
The approach has been productive 
and successful for us — how about for 
yo;:? 



Open the door 

And see aii the peopie. 
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Thomas Huxley once commented, ''To a 
person uninstructed in natural history, a 
country stroll is a walk through a LMMery 
filled with works of art. nine-tenths of 
which have their faces turned to a waJl.'^ 
A mulliplc-sensory approach can hririL^ 
these pictures hack into view 

Walks, ranihles and slrolls are not the 
same as hikes. Hikinir is goinu on foot 
from one place to anolh'T as cjuickiy as 
possihie and usually for some specific 
purpose: the physical action and the des- 
tination are the most important factors. 
Walks, ramhies, and strolls are relaxed, 
informal activities, full of stop-look-lis- 
ten just for persona! enjf)yment. They 
are excellent ways to stimulate, use. and 
enjoy the senses. 



can be identifiefl? 
the scolding: r)f a 
of an airplane, the 



A Soi ND Walk 

How many sound? 
I he rustle of leaves 
squirrel, the drone 

huzz of difTerrnt insects, a hirri call, th 
wash of waves. Deserihe the 
sounds in words. Flow many 
words can Ix* based on sounds 
lik{^ uhirr^ hum, buzz? Hr 



do different sounris make you feel? What 
types of movements show difTerent 
sounds? What is the difTerence between 
a fire alarm sound and a church bell? 
Do birds iiud animals have a special 
alarm or warning sounds? Is there any- 
thing absohilfdy silent? Is electricity in 
a wire silent? A bird high in the sky? 
A flower opening? 

What is a sound? If a tree falls in the 
forest and no one hears it did it make 
suund? A vibration causes air to move 
lik(^ a wave, and when it reaches the 
ear it vibrates a special instrument, the 
eardrum. The pattern of that wave 
against the eardrum tells whether the 
souiul is ioud or soft, high or low, sharp 
or shrill, pleasant or unpleasant. Listen- 
inis: is a way to learn. 

A NosK Sthoi.l 

What smells can be identified? F^ine 
cones? Cut grass? Moist earth? Wt-t 
hair? Tar? Leather? A skunk? Mint? 



Sah 



air." 
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Walks, 
Rambles 

and 
Strolls 



A MULTIPLE-SENSORY 

APPROACH— JUST 
FOR THE WONDER OF IT 



^ flower? 

Smoke? What words describe 
these smells? How does each 
make vou feel ? 



Have a smelling bee by collecting a 
number of small bottles that can be 
corked. Put a few drops or pinches of 
various well-known liquids or solids with 
distinctive smells in each bottle: label 
only with a number. Let youngsters take 
turns smelling and writing down what 
they think each bottle contains. This can 
he done over a period of time, adding 
aufi sul)tracting difTerent smells such as 
the ff*lh)wini; : 



vanilla 

cf)fFec 

cinnamon 

lemon 

onion 



vmegar 

lime 

nutmeg 

cedar 

"arlic 



turpentme 

clorox 

mint 

sage 

lavender 



Blindfold youngsters so that sight 
floesn't give them an additional clue. 
Smell is one of the easiest senses to en- 
courage — 'T sniell something sweet — 
what is it?" Everyone stops, smells, and 
looks. I^arn new terms to use in de- 
sc-ribing the smells and use the young- 
sters' sense of sniell lo augment other 
senses. 
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A Touch Ramble 

Touch is a sense we use often but don't 
give much thought to it. Dont touch is 
one of the first things a baby hears and 
he hears it for many years. Dont touch 
— it's hot! Your hands are dirty! It will 
break! But children need to touch: it's 
a way of finding out, of recognizing, of 
estimating, of becoming aware of weight 
and texture. 

The sense of touch is usually not so 
well verbalized as the other senses so 
this is a good activity area to emphasize. 
To be aware plus being able to put the 
feeling into words is a valuable trait. 
Matching words with touch is a good 
way to experiment in finding just the 
right word to describe articles with diff- 
erent textures such as: 



fur 

soap 

sandpaper 
moss 

WO.il 

nylon 
steel wool 



velvet 

string 

hair 

bristle 

feather 

bark 

Icrrv cloth 



jinper 
rock 
cracker 
pine c(nie 
III ass 
foil 

s[)ongf* 



As yon ramble along, what different 
''feels" ran be described? A patch of 
moss looks green — it feels soft and damp, 
A pebble looks white and round — it feels 
smooth and cool. The margin of one 
leaf is smooth—but, feel that one! It's 
like a saw! Pine cones are brown but 
f)ne feels sharp and another smooth. This 
stem is smooth and that one U f>rickly. 
The ground in the shade feels cool: a 
foot away, in the sun, it feels warm — 
wbirh feels moist? 

A Onk-Wondkk Walk 

Everyone wanders slowly along a path, 
across a field, through tlic woods, or 
along the shore. Each slavs within sighl 
arid sound of others and looks for some- 
thing wonderful. The wonder can be the 
shape, color. mo\'ement, location, size, 
or whatever. When he finds his wonder 
he marks it with a stake or some easily 
visible <»bject which can be removed 
later (of course). When everyone has 
found and marked his wonder, all visit 
each olher^s and discuss their findings 
and their reasons for selecting them. 
How does each wonder make you feel? 
What does it make you want to do? How 
do you want to move when you see, hear, 
smell, touch, and taste the wonder? 



Walks, 
Rambles 
and 
Strolls 



Tom Edson is Consultant 
IN Guidance and Counseling 
AM) iN PriYsiCAL Educatio.n 
fok the rlvehside pubhc 
Schools in Calikoknia 
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Motor and Perceptual-Motor 
Development 






CREATIVELY 

TO COME UP 

WITH IVEW WAYS 

TO PRACTICE OLD SKILLS 



PERCEPTUAL 
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Don't be content with standard games and equipment; is 
there another way to do it, a more exciting and more effec- 
tive way? 

The problem of helping the mentally retarded child en- 
hance his control of movement and his awareness of space 
calls for imaginative approaches to physical activity. In 
the Alameda Unified School District, we have made exten- 
sive use of playground markings to aid perceptual-motor 
development. To motivate and help children develop loco- 
motor movement skills, we have devised a series of activities 
or games using difTerent kinds of floor patterns. 

In assisting children to recognize line structures for basic 
shapes, we have also helped to increase control of movement 
and visual-motor coordination. The games reinforce the 
child's knowledge and recognition of shapes and numbers 
in a play environment which also reinforces the academic 
learning skills of recall and sequencing. It is possible for 
the child to improve his concept of numbers as he practices 
the skill of jumping. 

Described in the rest of this article are some of the most 
successful activities used with our perceptual-motor play- 
ground markings. These same markings could, of course, be 
used inside, in gymnasium or multipurpose room, with the 
help of chalk, paint, or tape. 
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Shapes and 
IVumbers Circle 



FolUnving are only a few 
of the possibilities for 
usinf! perceptual - motor 
pi ay if round niarkinfis. 
The creative teacher can 
come up ivith a variety of 
other activities to moti- 
vate children to think, 
move, and learn while 
usints these markinjis. 
Arithmetic proves s es — 
addition and subtraction 
— can be easily worked in 
with the numbers; many 
kickinfi ^a:;ies and avtiv- 
ities can be devised, Chib 
dren should be encour 
(ifged to invent their own 
activities. 
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SPACK AWAfUlNESS TRAINING 
Childhkn . . . 

• Move, within the confines of the inner 
circle (walk, run. hop. jump, skip, 
leap) . 

• .Move coiitiiiually in (Jifferent direc- 
tions; avoid touching anyone, 

• Leave the inner circle and freeze 
within the nearest shape on a pre- 
determined signal (whistle, verbal 
connnand ) . 

• Resume movement within the inner 
circle if they are standing in the shape 
I triangle, circle, diamond, square, 
rectangle) or on the niimher called by 
the teacher, 

LOCOMOTOR SKILLS 

• Move around the outside circle using 
the locomotor skill called by the 
teacher frun, skip, slide, gallop). 

• Freeze in the nearest shape on a pre- 
(lelern)ined signal. 

• Raise their hand(s) if they are stand- 
ing in the shape or on the number 
called by the teacher. 

• Hoj) or jump in place as many limes 
as their number tells them when their 
shape is called. 

HALL SKILLS 

Each ciiild was a six on sdven inch 

HALI. IN HIS POSSESSION. CniLDRKN . . . 

• Move in various ways around the cir- 
cle wliile carrying the ball. Increase 
ihe challenge by having them dribble 
the ball with their hands or feel. 

• Freeze inside the nearest si, ape with 
the hall in their hands on a predeter- 
mined signal. 
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• Toss and catch the ball as many limes 
as their number tells them to (or as 
the teacher asks) when their sliape 
is called. 

• Walk and dribble the ball inside the 
inner circle as their sliape i« called, 

GAME ACriVITIES 
Circle Exchange Tag -One child is It 
and stands in th • center of the circle: 
other children stand inside shapes, pref- 
erably only one child in each shape. 
When the teacher calls out a shape or 
number, all children in that shape or on 
that number must run through the inner 
circle and exchange places, If a player 
is lagged by It before getting inside a va- 
cated shape or number, he becomes the 
new It. Various locomotor skills may be 
used in place of runnmg to add variety 
and skill to the game. Several times dur- 
ing the game have all childre?i rotate to 
a different shape. 

Pin Throw Ball— Each student stands 
inside a shape or on a number and has 
a rubber ball (6" or 7" I in his posses- 
sion, A bowling pin is set up in the cen- 
ter of the circle, One student is ap- 
pointed pin guard and stands near the 
pin to protect it. When the teacher calls 
out a shape or number all children 
standing in that shape or on that number 
may throw their ball at the pin. If a child 
knocks the pin down he becomes the new 
[)in guard: the old pin guard lakes his 
place in a shape or on a number. Those 
who do the throwing retrieve the balls 
thrown b> students on the other side of 
the circle. When the teacher says. '*Ro' 
tale," all players move to a difPerenl 
shape or number. 
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Nambers Jump (Pogo) 

PLAYING RULES 

• Jumper toes the starting line — any 
point outside the court — and lakes off 
with both feet at once. 

• He must land in Square 10, progress 
to Square 20, to Square 30. and so on 
through Square 100. 

• Jumper must make each jump with- 
out adjusting his feet so the player 
jumping must think one square ahead 
in order to land in the best possible 
position to make his next jump. 

• /\ player misses and must await his 
next turn if he — 

— Moves his feet upon landing. 
— Touches a court line. 
— Touches any part of his body other 
than feet to the ground. 

• First player reaching Square 100 wins, 
or award one point to the player 
reaching the highest numbered square 
on each round in which case the first 
player accumulating a predetermined 
number of points (five or ten) wins. 
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Movement Patterns 

USING MOVEMENT PATTERNS 

• Divide children into even-numbered 
groups; assign each group to a pattern 
and place them so they are ready to 
perform at one end of the patterns. 

• Challenge children one at a time to 
move through their patterns using 
various locomotor movements (walk 
on tip toes, hop, jump, slide) ; they 
must stay on the line of the pattern 
until the end of the line. 

• Rotate groups to new patterns after 
each child has had several turns to 
practice skills at his assigned pattern. 

• Present new locomotor challenges, 
"Show me how you can skip tl?e pat- 
tern," and continue the activity, 

• Incorporate ball skills by challenging 
children to bounce and catch a ball 
while traveling on the line pattern 
(dribble the ball, toss and catch the 
ball) 
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Shapes and IVumbers 
Challenge Coarse 

USING THE COURSE 

• Lead children in Follow the Leader, 
moving through the course using vari- 
ous locomotor skills; change to a 
different skill when arriving at each 
shape. Provide opportunities for 
children to lead; have each child call 
the name of the shape as he reaches it. 

• Present movement challenges and 
shape/number recognition problems 
to individual children. For example, 
"Billy, can you hop on one foot to 
the triangle?" or "Anne, show me how 
you can gallop to the square and then 
skip to the reclangle." 

• Challenge children move through 
the complete course using assigned 
locomotor skills or have them create 
their own patterns of movement. 

• Assign children to carry a ball or 
jump rope as they move through the 
course in various ways. At each shape 
they must bounce the ball or jump the 
rope as many times as the number in 
the shape. 

• At each shape place actual obstacles — 
tires, jump standards, walking boards, 
mats — to which the children must 
react. 
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RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES are very 
important to the learning of 
perceptual-motor skills. A child's 
physical behavior and motor 
performance can be greatly enhanced 
when rhythm is used as a background 
for movement activities. Moving fingers 
that hold a pencil for writing, a crayon 
for coloring, or a brush for painting, 
and the even, smooth movments of the 
eyes in reading are but two evidences 
of rhythmic motions in everyday 
activities of children. Coordinated and 
rhythmic movements of the feet in 
walking, running, skipping, or 
galloping; of the arms, hands, and body 
in catching a ball or in jumping rope: 
and of the legs and trunk in sitting 
down or in doing a forward roll are 
needed to acquire perceptual-motor 
integration. 

All should be viewed and taught as . . . 

Adventures 
in 

Movement: 

Carolyn Hickey 
Consultant 

Remkdiai. Physical Eolcation 

FOR THE Tkainaijle Mkntally Rktahded 

26355 Palo MIT A Circle 
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Many rhythmic activities can be used 
in programs for the trainable and 
educable menially retarded; they are 
the same activities used effectively for 
any child at comparable development 
levels. Activities are separated into two 
developmental areas: Free, creative, or 
rhytlnnic exploration activities and 
structured activities. Children need to 
explore and to learn to be creative in 
movement. They need to learn about 
moving unhampered by set restrictions, 
words, or rules. They also need to 
learn to change direction, to alter levels, 
and to react to objects upon the 
suggestion, guidance, or command of 
instructors, peers, or to records or 
tapes. All senses may be introduced, 
activated, and vitalized in this process. 
Children may show more progress in 
speech, reading, and writing 
development from these types of 
activities than from any other. 
Rhythmic sensorimotor activities 
encourage movement so that some 
children may react to rhythmic 
activities more than any other sensual 
stimuli. 




Structured Activities 

. LuM.nu Slicks to recorded music, RHYTHMIC ACTIYITIES 

mimicked sound, or beat; promotes 
hand, hand-eye coordination and 
generalized body movement. 

• Songs where body movements are 
copied, imitated, or initiated: "Itsy 
Bitsy Spider," "Little Peter Rabbit," 
"Bunny Hop," "Head, Knees, 
Shoulders, and Toes." 

• Dances where an awareness and 
acceptance of the body may be first 
realized: "Looby Lou, "Hokey 
Pokey." 

• Square dances. 

• F'ollowed body movements: first the 
individual fingers, then all fingers, 
the hands, arms move until all of the 
body is moving to background music 
with heavy, light, medium beat; 
progress is made to free movements. 

• Directionality activities: use the 
hands on a drum (right-left-right-left; 
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righl-righl-lefl-lefl) ; feel have same (opposite) movements 
as hands (beat the drum with the right (left) hand and 
lap the floor with the left (right) foot) . 

Frek, Crkative, Exploratory Activities 

• Perform rhythmic as well as body iiiovements to a story 
that is made*up or read by the teacher: The Bear — act out 
a bear; went up a hill — finger walk up: etc. 

• Use of sounds in movement: thunder and rain. 

• Move freely after hearin^^ music. 

• Move freely while music is playing: vary the beat, tone. 

• Use crepe paper steamers, scarves, or similar objects while 
performing various movement activities to music. 

• Use problem solving approaches and activities: How do I 
move? How many ways can a limb or body part move? 
Speech is often initiated and encouraged through body 
movements. 

Retarded boys and girls enjoy a variety of folk and 
square dance.*. Regular folk dance records are easy to adjust 
to tiie abilities of classes and individuals. Many simple folk 
dances are done in circles: some are done with partners. 
Square dances may be done with masking tape or contact 
paper placed on the floor for individual or couple placement 
and to provide the basis for dance movements and patterns. 
Speech may be induced if children call steps and movements 
of both folk and square dances. 
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Ofton thv rctardvd child must he PUT THROUGH certain 
physical artirities to force a sensation that will result in 
auarent'ss of body movement. Once the awareness or sense 
of feelinu, is established, movement hecomvs automatic and 
natural. 

Demands through the use of GIMMICKS not only serve as 
motivators to the child hut force the child to utilize different 
combinations of body movement. 

Exercise not only develops neuromuscular power and coordi- 
nation but also provides further exposure to demands on 
body position awareness. 

As aicareness of body position develops alonp with strength 
and coordination, more difficult physical skills can be ac- 
complished. As .skills }>ecome instinctive, motor develop- 
ment becomes attained. Only then can .social demands, co- 
operation^ and competitive effort be successfully imposed 
upon ph ysiral nhilitY. 




Tiie popular television show Time Tun- 
nel weekly flasiies back to crucial mo- 
ments in history; the Fun Tunnel con- 
stantly symbolizes new iiope and direc- 
tion for more than 000 neurologically 
handicapped and mentally retarded young- 
sters in special education classes in River- 
side County, California. Tiie fun tunnel 
gives special education ciiildren new ways 
to learn and wider experience. It illustrates 
a live and open-ended, yet uncomplicated, 
apj)roach to liie various j^roblems of the 
}iandica|)ped, retarded, and disturbed. Fun 
tunnels require specific, almost forced atten- 
tion until children get through them. Operant 
conditioning or reward reinforcement are 
frequently used to motivate and encourage 
withdrawn children. Sometimes, extra turns 
on other pieces of ecjuipment — balance beam, 
balance board, trami)olet, fence, jump rope, 
jump board, or double l)alance beam — have 
been effectively used to motivate children to 
crawl through tunnels, to i)erforni certain se- 
quences, and to bring about progress. Sequences 
slumld l)e simple; various methods and approach- 
es need to be considered in attacking similar prob- 
lems so that children can achieve progress and 
avoid plateaus in skill and motor learning. Tun- 
nels can be easily moved to different places on the 
|)la)ground or in classrooms for activities whicii 
emphasize various mov(;ments in direction, motor 
jial terns, and spatial relations. Two tunnels placed 
close together offer greater challenges and pro 
vide more beneficial efTeitts than do single tunnels 




Tunnels were introduced last year in 
ihe Jurupa Unified School District as 
part of a SOS ( Share Our Selves) Pro- 
gram. Student aides worked in pairs un- 
der the direction of classroom teachers 
during physical education time in classes 
for educable mentally retarded and edu- 
cationally handicapped children. All SOS 
aides came from the continuation senior 
high scht)ni and included individuals out- 
staniling in athletics. 1'heir fine assistance 
relieved teachers so that they could struc- 
ture activities for the children with emo- 
tional difficulties and special problems. The 
student aides wore SOS teeshirts while they 
showed the <lillerent way to crawl through 
the fun tunnel, One ai({e held one end of the 
tunnel: another led and demonstrated the ac- 
tivities. Aides often had to make on-the-spot 
decisions: should they step in and help a 
child figure out a problem or let him try to 
solve it alone? Most of the children identified 
well and quickly with the ai<les. Children an- 
ticipated their turn in the fun tunnel with much 
enthusiasm and interest, but each had to con- 
trol his actions and wait his turn. The happy 
and excited participation of other children helped 
lo encourage the more timid to try it also. Ac- 
tivities deveh>ped ff>r the turmel included: crawl 
(creep) forward < backward); roll a ball and 
catch it; crab walk, dog waJk, or other mimetic 
activities; hop ijump) through tunnel; bridge 
(iace-up» face down) with one hand or foot in the 
air, movins' down the middle of the fun tunnel. 
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Much was learned by teachers, students, and aides during 
the Fun Tunnel project: 

HYPERACTIVE CHILDREN need definite boundaries and some 
structure in games and related activities lo help them de- 
velop control of body movements in limited areas. 

SKILL sequp:nces and activity progression have to be broken 
into small steps to ensure success and build confidence. 

MA^V KMR CHILDREN — IQ 50-70— function as well, if not 
better, in games, sports, and athletics than non-retarded. 
However, many retarded have other hang-ups such as 
social a<ljustmenl problems, emotional overlays, and 
psychological problems; some are easily distracted, hyper- 
active, or have difficulty in remembering se(|uences. 

MANY SIMPLE ACTIVITIES — such as the fun tunnel — can be 
used as effective tools to motivate and communicate with 
these children. Tunnels can decrease a child's fear of 
closed places; many children went through tunnels be- 
cause of peer support and encouragement. 

FACIAL EXPRESSIONS and body movements are tip-offs to 
what a child will do next. 

SELF-AWAKENESS can be improved with tunnels. Children 
have better concepts of their own heights; a greater 
awareness of their extremities, where the hands and feet 
are while crawling, how the body follows the head in 
movement, and position changes of legs and arms; more 
indication of the location sense and how the body fits 
in and out of objects. 

ATTENTION si»AN can be developed as children focus at- 
tention on a single task and block out all external distrac- 
tions while crawling through tunnels. 

INSTRUCTORS, TEACHERS, VOLUNTEEItS, PARENTS— all who 
deal with these children — must learn when to confront 
them with reality and when to say nothing; they must 
learn how much protection to give children without fos* 
tering unhealthy dependence. 
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Tlitr lion latrn^r cracks his wlii]) and one of 
hi? Irainfd anunals pfrfortns fiis reporloirc. 
Oilier hons wail in ihcir assi»;ne(l s|>ac(^s i'or^- 
ihf.'ir cue so ihai they loo can pcrfurni. Why do;; 
Ihcy wail? Why don't ihcy try lo get into the J 
act? II too many hons allcinpt lo perform at 

' once they y;v.i in each other's way. The result is;. 

" chaos and the lion tamer loses control ijf hist 
group. More llwii likely the lions liave bef n ; 
conditioned lo waiting, knowing that following 
directions will he rewarded, and also knowin«£ - 
that failure to follow directions will have iLs;; 
reward too. So the lions wail in I heir assign (hI 

^ spacf's; eacii waits for ))is cue to fjcrfonn. 

To rnakc vil lous circus lions analogous lo a 

< small group of mildly n'tarded hoys is tanta- 
mount to labeling all self-centered children as; 
autistic. Mven hy ad(Jing (»ther labels, such as • 
iiyperactive. aggressiv<% c)r lioslih', lo this small ' 
group of mildly retarded boys in no way ; 
justifies making this analog} . But perhaps there ; 
are some comparisons that can l)e made. 

As stated previously, <'haos re.su I Is if all litjtis' 

,: altenipt lo perlbrm at once within the confines; 

, of a small cage. Likewise ehac)s <'ou!d result if 
six mildly retard(^d hoys with varying behavior ; 
disorders atUitnpt to perform physical educa-;. 
ticMi activities at thr same lime wilhin the 
conline> of a sinall exerci.^e room. The lion 
knows his assigiifd .spac i' and he returns there X 
after performing, ii a v.luld had a sitnilarly .■• 
as.signed spa<:e in a physical education class,;! 



perhaps he too wouhi return there after 
performing. 

6i A physical educator using a movement 
• ; exploration approach to teacliing mi^^il IcIJ 
• children in his class to find a space, a space in 
.•which he can perform, a space with imagiruitive 
; dimensions, a space no one els<! should <»Mtcr, a 
i space that is his. But what is such a spac(! to a 

■ retarded child? Can sucJi a apiaut he rncimingful 
to hitn? IVrluips it is loo intangible for him to 

J understand for it is quite abstra<:l. But such a 
: space can have houruJaries and hence* \u'. con- 
crcl(i instead of abstract. Couldn't a space hav<! 
a shape? A shape ha.s dvCiiutil limits and one can 
perform exercises in a shape. Perhaps a shape 
can even have a vertical dimension, if such a 
shap<* (?an have* imaginative height, perhaps a 
b(jundary litu* can also hav(! heigliK and perhaps 
a boundary line can .siTve to restrain. 

This lluiori/ing was put into practi(!e in th(^ 
exerci.se roorn of the Iruliana University Devel- 
opmental Training Center (UT(v). In view of the 
size of this exerci.s<' room and the number and 
; type of children ennilled at the DT(.\ .six 
: seem<'d to he an optimum class size. S\\ 
geometric shapet^ wen^ laid (juI on tlie floor 

■ witfi plastic tape. It also se(;med advantageous 
! to make a room within a r(jom with tape lines 

a/ul boiJMchiries to scparal<' the end of the 
' exercise room that .served as a corridor from the 
: exercise room proper, lessen IIk; di>traclibility 
oi e([uipmenl not being us<;d, and provide an 
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area outside of the Loutulary lines for ob- 
servers. In addition it appeared advantageous to 
plaee a large eirele in the room for use in cireh* 
games and to provide a further houndary. 
Again, the basie premise for the line> was that 
the typieal retarded ehihl with h4'havior dis- 
orders who is in resldenee at the DTC needs 
defined boundaries. 

When a ehild reports to his physical educa- 
tion elass he must first eheek-in; this is done 
cither by printing his name on the board, 
drawing a sliape by his pre-printed name on the 
board, or just noting whi<'h shape appears by 
his name. After eheeking-in. the ehild goes to 
his shape and waits. The shape is then his spaee. 
Its lines are liis immediate boundaries. During 
the eourse of liis elass ht- might exehange shaf)es 
with another if direeted to do so, perform 
different aetivities in and/or aroutid liie large 
eenter eireh», perform aetivities in his shape or 
upon a mat covering his shap*;, (;r waU h ihe 
perfornianee of anotlier while waiting in his 
>hape. Uegardle^s of the aetivity, tfie ehild is 
in.^truetrd that he is never to cross llic outride 
boundary line until he is dismissed from i;lass. 

Do the Hru's work':* Do the lines r<'strain? 
Those who havr observed the lines a/?d shapes 
in oftrration at the DTC believr that they work. 
It is now much easier to maintain coritrol of the 
children. Kurtherniorc* it contributes to the 
total physical education program. The main 
purpose of tlie DTC is to train univrrsity 
students from various disciplin<'s. During the 
eurrent >emester 35 student enrolled in 
adapted physical education coursrs are [)iirtici- 
pating in field study at the DT(!. .All of these 
students observe a minimum ol two pliysical 
education classes prior to any nominal involve- 
ment with that particular class. During the third 
ela.ss period th<*se pra< tieum students crossed 
the boundarv line into the room on the road to 
pnjgressively greater involvi inent in teaching 
these cliildren. Those from other disciplines 
also observe*: in all cases <ibscrvrrs are instru(!ted 
to sit or stanf! oulsidi* of tlie black boundary 
lines and to blend into the wall a> much as 
possible. The children are told not to pay 
attention to these peo[)Ie because tlicy are not 
in the room, they are outside of the boundary 
line. All but the most immature children have 
accepted this concept and these observ<'rs have 
been but a negligible distraction. 

A mildly retarded boy with behavior dis- 
order^ is not a lion ami a plastic-tap<! Iin<* is not 
a cage, but perhaps they are analogous. From 
our experience it appears that a line can have 
height and that this height can facilitate control 
of children in physical education classes. 
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TRY IT! 



Balance Beam 
Hoola Hoops 
Circuit Training 



DGVELOPMENTAL 
ACTIVITIES 
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MANY MENTALLY RETARDED children exhibit difficul- 
ties when performing activities which require balance. Bal- 
ance is a foundation for more complex motor activities which 
include various kinds of agility tasks such as throwing, 
catching, running, and skipping. Without a firm foundation 
of balance, these more complex activities may present extreme 
problems for the retarded child. 

When working on balance activities with retarded chil- 
dren, all activities to be taught on the beam can and may 
have to be taught on the floor first, h is of utmost importance 
that these balance activities be motivational in nature. 

The following motivational balance activities may be 
adapted according to the needs of the children involved, 

• (^awl across the beam. 

• Sit on the beam without touchinf^ the floor. 

• Roll a ball across the beam to a partner. 

• Balance a bean bag on various parts of the body while 
crossing the beam. 

• Pick up various objecis from the beam while maintaining 
balance. 

• Catch medicine halls while in various positions on the 
beam. 

• Keep It Up volleyball drill with a partner using a volley- 
ball or a balloon. 

• Balance on one foot (then the other foot) . 
Carry (spin) hoola hoops on extended arms (legs) while 
crossing the hefim. 

Step through hoola lu>o[)s placed at different levels. 
Walk under lover) wands (sticks, dowels) placed at dif- 
ferent levels. 

• Step into hoops placed on the beami bend down ami pick 
up each hoop. 

• Toss and catch hoops: have partners loss and catch hoops. 

• Walk across beam with hoop and step through it. 

• Carry Ping Pong balls in spoons while crossing the beam. 

• Bounce and catch balls on the floor while maintaining bal- 
ance (moving) on the beam. 

• Bounce an<l catch halls off the beam's surface. 

• Carry medicine halls or bleacth hottles filled with sand 
across the beam. 

• Include I he balance beam in obstacle course activities. 

• Place footprints on the surface of the beam for various 
movements to be exe^cuted. 

• Include team contests: use two beams and have opposing 
teams houfice balls back and forth to determine which 
team can keep all of its members on the beam the longer 
time. Use other items for this activity such as hoola hoops, 
hean bags, and medicine balls. 

• Encourage the children to create and develop activities 
they have never seen performed on the balance beam. Pro- 
vide opportunities for problem solving and creative 
thought through such games as follow the leader and add- 
on (a child performs some stunt or activity; the next child 
does this plus another that he adds on; each child then 
does what all others have done plus a new one ) . 
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HOOLA HOOP 

Hoola hoops ' have been beneficial in helping retarded chil- 
dren develop agility and coordination. Hoops can be placed 
on the floor in various patterns according to the ability of 
the students: space between hoops may be altered depending 
upon the size and ability of the child. The child is asked to 
place feet in each lioop as he progresses from walking to 
running, jumping, hopping, skipping, and leaping. Possible 
patterns include: 
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CntCUIT TRAINING 

Circuit training is an excellent method for developing loco- 
motor strength and endurance. A circuit consists of a series 
of activities at various stations which must be completed as 
quickly as possible. A gymnasium is an ideal area to con- 
duct such a program but it may also be conducted in a class- 
room with running aclivitiesdiminatcd. 

Varying levels of physical fitness may make it necessary 
to classify children into various ability levels such as: 

AAA — any child awarded a fitness badge on the Special Fit- 
ness Tost for the Metal I y Retarded.'- 

A A — any child scoring between the 3()th and .50th percen- 
tiles on the Special Fitness Test. 

A — any child with severe motor and agility problems. 

A circuit may consist of four to six stations with specific 
activities conducted at each station. For example, in a four 
statioi) circuit, activities might be: (1) reverse sit-ups; (2) 
pusb-iips; /.3) sit-ups; and (4) jump and reach. 



Additional Tkchniques 

• Color code the feet of the child to correspond with the 
color of the hoop to help reinforce correct foot placement. 
Use crepe paper tied around the ankles, small scjuares of 
paper placed on the toes, colored socks, cloth garters, or 
anklets to designate correct foot placement. 

• Use footprints of various primary colors to help develop 
agility and to reinforce color discrimination. Footprints 
may be painted on the floor with tempera, made from con- 
struction paper and taped on the floor, cut from colored 
tape, constructed from contact paper, cut from carpet 
runner, or made from similar easily obtained materials. 

• Footprints can be used to help in movements onto, across, 
and from balance beams or walking boards. Students walk, 
jump, and balance while following footprints across the 
balance beam, concluding with steps across the midline of 
the body. Other locomotor movements can be introduced 
by changing the patterns of the footprints. 
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Variations 

• Inc(>rj)orate handprints into the patterns. 

• Include the prints as part of an obstacle course. 

• Um; these activiti(^s as lead-ups for liopscfitch and relatecl 
games. 



' Bicycle tires, automobile lires, garden hose made into loops and 
secured with wooden dowels, rope, circles palnrcd on the floor or all 
surface area, or circles cut from contact paper or similar substances 
Q suhslituird for hoops. 
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Each child runs the circuit tliree times with children classi- 
fied as AAA executing four repetitions at <?ach station; those 
classified as AA executing three repetitions; and children 
classified as A doing two repetitions. At the end of each week 
(session) repetitions may be increased for each individual 
according to his progress and acliievement. 

Proce(iures and techniques which add to the benefits of 
circuit 'raining include: 

• Let each child have a partner to help with exercises. 

• Do excicises to music. 

• Encourage children to heat their previous time for three 
circuits. 

• Provide duplicate staticms for activities which may cause 
tie-ups and cause children to wait for others to finish. 

• Establish various skill learning stations such as ones for 
hall handling, r(K:reational activities, racket skills, explor* 
atory activiti(is, bowling skills. 

^Special Fitness Test Manual for the Mc.nt/tUy Retarded, Wa-sbinRton, 
D.C: American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1968, 56 pp. (242-07906). 
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OUR CHILDREN yearn to apply the academic experiences 
to relevant child-centered living experiences. Math, social 
studies, and science become most meaningful in the game of 
* jacks'' when played on a painted playground map of tlie 
United States. The same concept applies to swinging the 
**jump the shot" rope in a ground level orbit. An infinite 
numl>er of educative incidents occur during the play or 
recess period. We have got to identify and utilize them in 
the teaching process. 

The teachable moments are ever present. They can be 
easily magnified through industrious planning. They can be 
multiplied through purposeful structuring of the physical 
environment. The leaching and learning aids and the mani- 
pulative devices must not be restricted to the classroom. The 
entire educational plant can and must be transformed into a 
hving learning center. 

AMBROSE BRAZELTON 
Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 




, that each child might have daily 
opportunities to explore and discover; 
that learning might extend beyond the classroom v\/alls into 
the outdoor learning laboratory; that decisions, challenging 
motivations and success might envelop each boy and girl; 
and that unique needs might be met through living experiences 
reads the credo of this document. 

From "Introduction" to THAT ALL MIGHT GROW 
Southeaatern (Ohio) School Supervisors Association 
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It is suggesltMJ lhal we borrow from llu» coiiclusioti of 
Lincoln s Gettysburg Addn:8s as wc structure playgrounds. 
"That our educational endeavors have a new birth of rele- 
vance, and that playgrounds of children, for children, and by 
children (pupil assistance in planning atid structuring) shall 
not perish from the tax supported earth." It is also suggested 
that definite objectives, themes, or principJcs be woven into 
the daily classroom break of playtime. Kun is the motivator, 
but learning is the child's most important business during the 
school day. 

StnictMring the Outside Learning Laboratory 

• Play is a motivational vehicle for learning. The play- 
ground - as well as the gynuiasium floor ~ i.-, a significant 
learning laboratory, and wfien covered with activity stations, 
it provides a variety of mental and physical challenges. 

• It is suggested that a committee of pupils be involved 
in the total planning and structuring. The first step is to 
identify the; possible acitivities and their practical locations — 
some games are hest located away from the building. Step 
two is the temporary outlining of stations using chalk. Then 
the children should experiment with the games to identify 
needed structural adjustments. The final step is to paint in 
the activity and restraining lines. 
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AMERICAN 
# HOPSCOTCH 

American Hopscotch 

Number of players: i-10. 
Equipment: Button, flat bean bag, 

or other smail object. 
Area: Hard surfaced area which can 

be painted or chalked. 

Stand at start and toss object into 
space 1. Jump over this space and land 
with left foot in space 2 and right foot 
in space 3. Hop on one foot into space 
4. Continue hopping, landing with one 
foot in single spaces and two feet in 
adjacent spaces. Hop into space 10 on 
one foot taking extra hops on this foot 
to reach position to start back. After 
reaching spaces 2 and 3, retrieve object 
from space 1. Then hop into and out 
of space 1 . On the next turn '.oss ob- 
ject into space 2. Avoid landing in this 
space until return. On return stop with 
one foot in space 3, retrieve object 
from space 2, hop into space 2, then 
into space 1 and then out. The player 
continues tossing object into each space 
in turn. If a foul is committed the turn 
is terminated. First child completing 
the cycle is the winner. 

Fouls are committed by stepping on 
any Jine, tossing the object on a line or 
into a wrong space, hopping more than 
once in a square except where the rules 
permit, changing feet on single hops, 
touching hand or other foot to court 
when hopping or retrieving object. 

FRENCH 
^ HOPSCOTCH 

French Hopscotch is played in the same 
manner as American Hopscotch. 




SNAIL ^ 
HOPSCOTCH Wt 

Snail Hopscotch. Hop on one foot to 
space marked rest without touching any 
line of court. Rest there on two feet 
and then hop back to starting place. If 
successful trip is made, place initials in 
any block except rest block. Following 
players hop into every block except 
those having initials following the same 
procedure as the first player. Each 
player may rest in the block which has 
his own initials. Winner makes the most 
successful trips and has the most ini- 
tialed blocks. 

Fouls are committed by stepping on 
any line, putting both feet on the court 
while h opping, or hopping into 
aiiother*s initialed block. 
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OUESTIONMARK 
HOPSCOTCH 

Question mark hopscotch is 
played in the same manner as 
snail hopscotch. Start by standing 
?'i the circle. 
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JEANNE ACKERMAN 
6ll7Tilden Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20852 

ACTIVITIES FOR DEVELOPING ACTIVITIES FOR DEVELOPING 

SKILLS IN LOCOMOTION LATERALITY AND DIRECTIONALITY 



JACK AND JILL low skill level Age: 4-7 

Objective: to be able to roll in a coordinated manner. 

A gentle slope is a perfect place to "climb up the hill" 
and come rolling down the hill. Encourage the child to roll 
freely, arms over chest and face. Stand at bottom until child 
is able to stop well. 

Variation: Look for a .sloping sand dune at the beach. 
Build your own hill out of snow. Or, use an old blanket, 
gently raising one end as the child rolls. Even fun for two. 



TUNNEL FUN low .skill level Age: 4-7 

Objective: to move on hands and knees in alternative move- 
ments of right and left. 

The commercial tube of cloth stretched over a wire frame 
is excellent. A good tunnel can be made by tipping over 
straight chairs, and covering them with old sheets, making a 
low passage-way. A long coffee table will also .serve as a 
frame to crawl under. 

STEPPING STONES moderate skill level Age: 4-8 

Objective: to walk with feet in good alignment, even-length 
steps. 

Cut from red and green paper, footprints slightly larger 
than child's fool. Use green for right, red for left. Set up a 
pattern of steps. If the child is barefoot, he should be able 
to feel the paper with his feel, and put the foot directly on 
it, adjusting toes in or out if necessary. It is nice if the steps 
lead somewhere: perhaps to the cookie jar. Or to a coat 
which needs to be hung up. 

Variation: Place the footprints on stairs, to encourage 
walking alternating feel up the stairs, one foot per tread. 

Place them in a pattern for hopping, skipping or gallop- 



LET'S GO FLY A KITE low skill level Age: 6-12 

Objective: to be able to run freely without looking at feel. 

Whether or not the kite ever gets up in the air, you and 
your child can do lots of running in the open space to gel 
the kite started. To a child, flying a kite is pulling it behind 
as you run. If it gets up in the air, that is a bonus. 



HOWDY DOODY TIME Low skill level Age: 4>7 

Objective: to teach awareness of right hand. 

This is a signal for using the right hand to shake hands 
with the person nearest to you. Anyone can call "Howdy 
Doody" at any lime. Always shake the right hand. Mark the 
hand with a ribbon or ring, nail polish, or bracelet. 
Variation: Don't forget that dolls, stuffed animals, and even 
dogs and cats can shake hands. This requires figuring out 
which is the right hand to shake. 

DO IT RIGHT Low skill level Age: 4-7 

Objective: to teach awareness of right hand and left hand. 

This is a game of doing things with either hand. Mark a 
coin for right and left. Flip the coin (or other marker) to 
determine whether you perform with right hand or left. 
Then draw a card from a pile made up beforehand to find 
out what you must do. Then, do it. Suggestions include: cut 
a picture from a magazine, 

diaJ a telephone number, write your name, 

brush your teeth set the table 

catch & throw a ball eat a bowl of cereal 

ALL RIGHT low skill level Age:4-7 

Objective: to teach awareness of right or left hand 
Have a '^RightHand Day", or "Left Hand Day". 
Everything that day must be done with the chosen hand: 
eating, writing, cooking, dressing, playing. This can make a 
hilarious day of fun for the whole family. 
Variation: If that sounds like loo much, limit the time 
period to one hour. 

SECRET TREASURE moderate skill level Age: 4-7 

Objective: to be able to move in directions of right and left. 

Set limits of an area, such as a yard or a large room. Give 
the child simple directions to follow a path, involving going 
around or under things, to and from, and right and left 
turns. These will lead to a treasure which you have hidden. 
Use as many directions as the child can handle. 
Variation: When he comes back, ask him to tell you where 
he went and what he did. 

Example: Take 3 steps forward, turn to the right and go 
under the table. 
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NE(LSTOLL£R 
Teacher Trainer 
New York City Public Schools 
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Locomotor skills can be used lo hclj) 
children idenlify shapes, colors, words, 
nurtihers, Icfl/righl diseritninalion, space, 
and diree lions, along wilh man'' olher 
eonecpli; iniporlanl in ihc lolal develop- 
nienlal process. It only lakes a lillle 
iniaginalioij and some simpK" ntalerials lo 
gel children to move, ihitik, and learn. 

For example, galher cardboard from 
boxes, earloris, (^r crales, or gel any 
malerial (floor lih*s, plaslie) llial will slide 
along ihe lloor. Cul ihe malerial inlo 
shapes large enough for a child lo sland 
on. Then— 

PRESENT shapes lo Ihe children and 
have ihem idenlify and lalk aboul llic 
malerial; have ibem hold (rub, feel, Iwisl, 
pu.sl), pull, touch, and even smell) the 
materia! and describe it. 

TOSS the shapes around the gym or a 
classroom where desks have been moved 
and ask each child lo stand on a shape; 
speeify shapes of fJi ffer(!nt types, eolois, 
sizes, and in various (•ond)inal:ons. 

CHAJJ.KNGK each youngster to- 

• stand tall (short, taller, shorter, high, 
low, big, little, fat, thin), on (beside, in 
front, behind) tlu.' shape, on botii feet 
(one, other, left, r^ght fool), with eyes 
open (closed), hands he lei in different 
positions (to sides, in front of body, 
behind self, high, low, over head, on 
floor, to b'ft or right), and arms and/ or 
legs moving in various ways (slow, fast, 
slower, faster, like a triiingle, steam 
engine). 

• turn liiinself and the shape around. 

• jump (hop) forward (backward, side- 
ward, left, right), from (on, over, 
across) shape. 

• move (skate) by keepirig one foot on 
the sha|)e and tiie other on tlie floor; 
go in straight (zig zag, long, short, 
wiggly. crooked, curved) lines, in big 
(small, tiny, larger) circles (triangles, 
s(juares, rectangles, diamonds), witli or 
without music. 



• try novel activities and movements 
such as bending knees and pushing 
shape along the floor; encourage 
youngsters to invent their own ac- 
tivities. 

INTRODUCK games such as- 

Shape lag. Give each child a shape. One 
child who is // skates and attempts to tag 
other children who skate away and try to 
avoid being lagged; child lagged becomes 
//. 

Change Shapes, Use squares, circles, tri- 
angles, and/or other shapes. Each child 
stands on a shape and on signal changes 
to anotlier shape. Q)uestion children 
about shapes they arc on and one from 
which they changed. 

Musical Shapes. Place shapes in a circle so 
that there is one less than the inimbcr of 
players. Children walk (run, jump, hop, 
skip, gallop, slide) to music, clapping, 
drum beat, or oilier beat; whe:: beat 
stops, each child lri«!s lo stand on a shape. 
Child not on a shape must do push-ups, 
sit-ups, run a lap, jump rope, or perform 
some other fun penalty. 



NOTE: Shape activities have been used 
successfully in New York City Public 
Schools wilh educable mentally retarded 
hoys and girls 7 to 12 years of age and 
trainable mentally retarded children 10 to 
16 years of age. Variations of shape 
(ictivtties have been introduced using 
colors, numbers, letters, and words. It is 
felt thill movement itself, many variations 
in patterns, movements, and activities, 
and fun have motivated youngsters in 
these activities. Teachers have used the 
interest in these activities to reinforce 
language and in teaching or reinforcing 
varioiLs cognitive skills. 

Author I\eil S toller is teacher trainer 
of motor development and perceptual 
training activities in the New York City 
Public Schools, 3 Paerdegat (Uh Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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OFTEN THE RETARDED CHILD MUST BE PUT THROUGH CERTAIN PHYSIC 
ONCE THE AWARENESS OR SENSE OF FEELING IS ESTABLISHED, MOVEt 





DEMANDS THROUGH THE USE OF GIMMICKS NOT ONLY SERVE AS MOTi 
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EXERCISE NOT ONLY DEVELOPS NEUROMUSCULAR PO 



Motor development for 
the retarded child must be 
demanded, developed, 
and pursued. Fortoo 
many years this potential 
was not recognized or 
emphasized. To ignore 
motor development of the retarded 
child is to deny him a chance for 
successful achievement. Without 
a foundation in basic motor skills 
and abilities, more complex learn- 
ing tasks are not likely to take place. 
For example, a child who is not aware of 
how his body moves in space may have 
difficulty writing his name or staying within 
a defined area on paper. In order to achieve 
an awareness of body movement, motor 
activities must be initiated at an early age. 
Poor motor development often is not the result of the 
child's inability to perform but a lack of exposure to 
and experience in motor activities. Parents as well as 
educators must provide activities which will help 
th^child develop an awareness of body movement. 
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AS AWARENESS OF BODY POSITION 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT IS ENHANCl 




SUSAN RADABAUGH 
Physical Education Teacher 
Dyer School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



\L ACTIVITiES TO FORCE A SENSATION THAT WILL RESULT iN AWARENESS OF BODY MOVEMENT 
ENT BECOMES AUTOMATIC AND NATURAL 




ER AND COORDINATION BUT ALSO PROVIDES FURTHER EXPOSURE TO DEMANDS ON BODY POSITION AWARENESS. 




DEVELOPS, ALONG WITH STRENGTH AND COORDINATION, MORE DIFFICULT PHYSICAL SKILLS CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 

. AND THEN SOCIAL DEMANDS, COOPERATION, AND COMPETITIVE EFFORT CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY IMPOSED UPON PHYSICAL ABILITY, 




Physical Education/Fitness 




Rope SKiPPfNC is a iO mmutc, sound/color film 
() la rtin A loy er Pr odn c I io « .s, 900 Fe f/f» ra i A ve nuc , 
.SVa i i Ip, U '(IS fi in^ t o n 98 1 02) dea I ing w it hand sh ow irig 
(dv m f VI tary t h ron^ih h i^h sch oo I yo n ngs i ers fxi r t icijHt t itii^ 
in ropr s k ipp ing ac tiv it ies, Dc n n is \ layer, author of th is 
arlirlv, is a member of the Department of I lea It Physical 
Ed neat io f j, and R ecrca t io n, Sva tile Pa b I ic Sc hools, 
815 4th Avenue North, Seattle Washington 98109. 




OPE SKIPPING is iin 
pi etc hody activity that - 



excellent com- 



Increases coordination, rhythm, 
timing, ficxihility, balance, and 
a*^i)ily. 

Pro mot (is cardiorespiratory devel- 
opment and endurance. 

fnerea.ses both speed and endur- 
ance. 

Contri])utes to weight ecmtrol and 
total [>hysieal condition. 

Is fun, challenging, adaptable, and 
developmentai in nature. 

(Jan be used at all levels from 
pre-school through aduItJiood. 

Allows for a maximum amount of 
at^tivity with a minimum amount of 
space, c(piipment, and expcn.se. 

Provides another rhythm activity lo 
.sup[)lcment danci^ activities. 

Can be done ir^ degrees from sintfjiy 
jumping over slowly moving ropes 
swung gently, lo simple Iwo foot 
basis jumping for younger age and 
lower fiinclio/ial level groups, lo 
speed jumping for conditioning 
among older and more talented 
partii'ipants, to da rice- type steps 
worked into routines of differing 
complexities at all levels. 

Provides excellent opportunities for 
program demonstrations before 
various parent, school, and com- 
munity groups. 



• \s an activity that seems to supply a 
need lor coordination and liiniii^. 

• lias exe client earn over value, 

• (!an be used as eilhiT an Individual 
or group activity, indoors or out 
doors, and during any part of the 
year. 

• Is an activity that can be highly 
structured and organized wliile also 
offering unlimited possibilities for 
creative expression by parlieijuuits 
as they invent new steps and move- 
ments, develop routines of their 
own, and put together innovative 
£!id unusual combinations. 

The Rope 

To delernTine proper leiigtli of rope 
for a particular Individual, have him slajid 
on the center of the rope so ifie ends 
when drawn up each side of the body 
terminate at approximately shoulder 
height. Cut ropes for elementary school 
children in nine foot lengths making 
adjustments for smaller and shorter 
children by having them wrap rope 
around their hands. 

While ropes of various kinds usually 
can be obtained commercially, persons 
responsible for many physical education 
and recreation programs make their own. 
Ropes can bo made from ordinary clothes 
line or from 3/8 im^h diameter tight 
weave yellow plastic rope. Plastic ropes 
wear extremely well and ends can be 
melted permanently to stop fraying. 
Ropes work well without handJeSt but 
handh's can be made if a drill press is 
available. Cut one to one and one-quarter 
inch diameter wooden dowels Into 
lengths of four inciiefe, drill out a 3/8 inch 
center, and then reem out one end 
slightly s<> the larger melted blob at the 
rope's end fits down into the dowel. 

Progression for Rope-Skipping 

• (live all explanations and have 
[)artiei[mnts learn and practice 
ste[)s, movements, or [>allerns fir:^! 
in half-time rhythm. After students 



master steps in different rhythms, 
routines and countless combina- 
tions can be devised with different 
stt^ps and in various rhythms. 

• Have a student who Is having diffi- 
culty w ilh a [)a ttern first go 
through foot motions without the 
rope. 

• Use poi pci balls to introduce arm 
movements and patterns for various 
steps. 

• Begin using music almost imme- 
diately since it tells the performer 
when to do the step and helps to 
keep a steady rhythm. Any record 
with a steady tempo of 120 to 150 
beats per minute suffices with 
beginners. However, for some 
poorly coordinated individuals, 
slower beat records or use of multi- 
s[)ced phonographs to slow down 
faster records will be effective. 

• Watch for different .steps and tunes 
that lend themselves to new rou- 
tines. For example, the can-can has 
a very fast tempo ana is excellent 
to motivate, challenge, and stimu- 
Jate better jumpers. 

Steps, Patterns, and Routines 

• Two- fool basic step— koc\) feet 
together and jump over rope as it 
passes under feet; take a prepara- 
tory rebound while rope is over 
head. 

• Aliermto foot basic stop— Ah\(i 
weight alternately from one foot to 
other, raising unweighted foot in a 
running position as rope f)ass*^s 
under feel. 

• Swing stpp forward -itxcciiiG in the 
same maimer Hi^^ alternate foot basic 
step except swing free l<Jg forward; 
keep knee h)ose and let foot swing 
naturally. 

• Swinf^ step sideward- e.\ec\iUi In tfie 
same manner as swing step forward 
except swing free leg to side: krv.\} 
knee stiff. 



• Spread legs, forward and back- 
ward- slari in stride position as in 
rocker step with weight ecpially 
distributed on both feet; jum[» into 
air and reverse feet position as rope 
passes under feet. 

• Cross legs sideward -s\)re.aii le^s in 
straddle [)Osltion sideward as rope 
passes under feet; jump into air and 
cross feet with right foot forward as 
rope f)asses under feet on next turn; 
continue in this manner alternating 
forward feel. 

• Toe touch forward— sy/\ng right 
foot forward as rope passes under 
feel; land with weight on left foot 
touching right toe forward; alter- 
nate landing on right foot and 
touching left toe forward. 

• Toe touch backward- execute, the 
same as toe touch forward except 
touch toe of unweighted foot next 
to heel of weighted foot. 

Terminology 

• Rebonnd~\\op in place as rope 
passes over head; better jumpers 
only bend knees slightly without 
actually leaving ground. 

• //a//-n'i«e-jump over rope, re- 
bound—hop in place— as ro[)C fjasses 
over head then execute He(!ond step 
or repeal original step ;i second 
time on second jump; ro[)e rotates 
slowly .since there is a rebound 
between each jump. Half time means 
slow rope and slow feet. 

• Sisigie //me- rotate ro\U' in lime to 
music which means twi(;c miml>er 
of rope turns as in half-tim<;; exe- 
cute step only when rope ts passing 
ujuler feel. Single time means fast 
rope and fast feet. 

• Double lime—lxirn ro[>e at same 
speed as half time (slow) but rather 
than take rebound, execute another 
siep while rope is passing under 
fed. Doable time means slow rope 
and fast feet. 



STICK ROUTINE 



TOWEL ROUTINE 



Towel and stick isometrics can 
be used to develop strength. It's 
an application of an irresistible 
force meeting an immovable 
object. Use large bath towels or 
36'inch wooden dowels. In each 
towef and stick routine there are 
six exercises each divided into 
pull (exertion) and rest 
(relaxation) stages. As youngsters 
get stronger, increase pu/J and 
reduce rest stages as shown in 
the sample 25'Second cycles. 



LEVEL 


PULL 


REST 




Rookie 


6 sec. 


19 sec. 


3. Stick Pull 


V/inner 


9 s«c 


16 sec 


Same position as for 


Star 


12 sec 


13 sec 


Stick Push. Pull hands 


Champ 


15 sec 


10 sec. 


apart. 


Super«Champ 


16 sec 


7 sec. 






1. Arm Spreader 

Place stick above head 
wiih handfD w»cJe apart 
Spread arms as if to 
stretch stick. 




2. Stick Push 

Hold stick at chest 
height with hands 
12 to 18 inches apart. 
Put arms and elbows in 
horizontal plane with 
stick. Push hands toward 
each other. 





SOME 
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4. Back Push 

Place stick behind back 
at waist level. Place 
palms of hands so they 
face forward with little 
fingers in position to be 
able to touch sides or 
back. Push forward and 
downward. Contract 
stomach muscles. 



5. Hand Spreader 

Place stick underneath 
chin. Put hands on top 
of stick about four to six 
inches apart. Spread 
hands apart, using 
back muscles. 



6. Dead Lift 

Spread legs and place 
Stick behind bend of 
knees. Keep arms and 
back straight arid head 
up. Lift stick up, keeping 
feet on Uoor. 



RIGS 





1. Head Pull 

Place towel behind head. 
PuW forward with arms 
and push backward with 
head. 



2. Arm Spreader 

Place towel above head 
with hands wide apart. 
Spread arms as if to 
stretch the towel. 



3. Forward Curl 

Place towel underneath 
hips. Pull upward and 
forward in an attempt 
to lift body. Keep hands 
below elbows with arms 
bent. 



4. Wrist Curl 

Twist towel as if it were 
wet and needed wringing 
out. Twist one hand 
upward, other dov/nward. 
Reverse directions and 
positions of hands. 



5. Waist Pull 

Place towel around 
waist. Pull towel against 
body- Keep hands at 
waist \eve\ and tighten 
abdominal muscles. 



6. Hand Spreadsi 

Place towel underneath 
chin, with hands on top 
and four to six inches 
apart; keep arms 
horizontal. Spread hands 
apart, pulling with back 
muscles 










the way 



\Y K Quickly shift 






l\ ^ body weight 






' I to left foot 






\ ) and glide 




[I 


Jj forward on 






^ left skate. 












Keep repeating the side 
and backward strokes with 
your right and left skates. 



EDITOR'S iSOTE: This articlr is ptt'scnfcd through the courtesy oj Chicn^o Roller Skate Company, 
It.'iH West !Aike Street, Chicau^o, Illinois 60624, Content of the artiele, dia^iratns, and pi eta res have 
heen extracted hy permission front the ronipany' s jrec booklet ''ffoie To Roller Skate." 

p 

i^B^L OLIvKK SKATIM) is iiirirasini^ly l)ein;: made an iMlr;:raI pari of plnsical rdiicalion and rrrrcalion 
^^^Mopiiains for Miciitally rclardcd ()f all a;zcs and in si'llin;:s of r\ci y si/<* wnA drs( riplion, fVo^^rams an* 
< ()ri(iiirt<*d irwloors and out-of-doors, on surface's of all types, in forma! and informal stMtin^^s. with lar;rc 
frroijps and small ^mou])s as \se\\ as on an individual l»asis. and in shiiclurrd and nnstructured situa- 
ti^Mis, f^arliripalion promotes \\\e dovelopmefit of tcrlain pIiNsica! antl motor skills and also provides 
rrrrralional opp«)rtiiniti(*s ifiat stimulate •;ro\vth and devrlopMirnl while llie individual has fun. The 
profic iene\ and skill exliihilcd h\ niatiy mentally retarded skaters are amazin;: ~ - some youn<^stcrs can 
ex«*rute the most compiiraled turns, tricks, and spins. On the other haiul. many retarded (children require 
a \iie'd\ deal of s|M'rial MenXum if are lo develop co/ifide/ice a;id skill o;i skates. 

Variefl innovative and rreative lerhni(pies arc necessarv to reach and teaeh this ^Moup. I'*(»r example, 
a dismantled elemeiitarv scliool parallel har can he used for hr^inners to hold to uhile walking around, 
-io thai the) can ;:et llie f<*el «d siniph mn\ in;: while on skates. The smooth side of ruhher runners 
used in ;:ynmasiums heljis he^inners to \Wk\\e more slowK with le.-^s sujiport and more on their own 
after they ;:<*t the feel of movin^^ on skates. A ;:roeery cart. \vei;zht<'d down with a cinder hloek. is a 
device \oun;:slers raji use to develop th** r(*p('al<'(l ri^iht-li'fl swa\ in;: strokes that lead to ;:oo<l skatinii. 

The foll(»win;i ideas iruliratr wa\s to wnrk with individuals of (lilTerenl ahility levels and with 
var\in;: experiences in roller skalin;i. Headers are cncoura;:ed lo send additional ideas success stories 
and promisin;: practices to Challmae so (hat the\ nii.iihl he shared with others interested in r{»!ler 
>katin;: programs for (he retarded. 
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SKATING SAFETY 

Smart Skaters Know It Pays 
To Follow the Rules 



STAY AWAY FROM 
MOVING VEHICLES 

Cars and trucks are many limes 
bigger than you and go much 
faster than you , . . so never hitch 
a ride and always stay out of 
their way. 



SKATE ONLY IN SAFE AREAS 

Any smooth pavement on play- 
grounds, sidewalks or your own 
drivcpways are safe areas for skat- 
ing. Play streets are protected 
against vehicles and are always 
safe. 



USE EXTRA CARE 
GOING AROUND CORNERS 

Always watch where you are go- 
ing. Don't speed around "blind" 
corners Kiid hurt someone beside 
yourself. 



LOOK OUT FOR SMALLER 
CHILDREN 

Kt?memberl Children smaller 
than you cannot skate fast or al- 
ways get out of your way fast. 
Be Careful skating around them. 
Never push or shove. 

ALWAYS BE POLITE 
AND COURTEOUS 

You are l>eing courteous when 
you let people pass without de- 
lay. After all-they have the first 
right-of-way. 



TIh' i»I;iv<t who IT 
fh.tst-s \\\f plitvtr wslh th<* 
*Mf» (rv•ul^' to tiin hull 
iui4' li»' * i'l <"'M» I" 

iin'UlMT pl.ty^r. TIh* phiy 
fv r ;*»,'««•< I v.h\\i' h4»li Ijij^' 
(Mr Tiip Im*<-4hih*> rr i'iifi 
!>, i».i>^r<l in a Ihinl pljivrr 
< hu-<'ij l.y nM rr iUii\ 

\,m ;,MftH' '^tJirU IIV«T. A 

; 4fr otijrr tt\t]ifi miiy 
n* us«hJ III pl;ii«' i»f ciiy. 








Ob* 



OBSTACLE RACE 

I- ii-,t . (\r.iv, .( t tmr^t' wjift 
ih.ilk linf-s I'Uui' 

i \f> \ur\\ iiN lioXl'>. Iiii-«k 

fill hrifk. >ilif k-^ 

in-l loj;s l'\.i<t' ulisl.iil.'-, 
iUt.i- (<»(,'<'flni m.ikinj; H 
h.iiil iti Nk.it** III ln-fA<-<n 
fhiin Skiil«T w-brr limr-lir-s 
.my nJ.j<Tt I»'f<ii4- flu' lini-«li 
\uu' Willis tiir iH'xf turn 

ver k-i I I <*n r i rr 
riiiif .1- wilKoiil liiurlnii« 
jtjiv nb-.fiMh- w-in- I'i 
poillfN \tm t]vi'*{ JOO 
tj<nii»s to win K'^ww 



TIN a 

M.ik*' 
Ntirk liy 
Nhrk U) 
N<'Xt . 
r iuir-.4' ill 
Jroni -stii 
lijin iinj 
\s.iy 

<aii o«K 
widioul 
run roll 
pliiytT K 
fur isif l 
win-, 
with th 
a(l<T 10 
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Resume skdtmg. 



How to Do the 
Leaning Turn ^.^ 




How to 
Spin 






Place one foot be- 
hind tfie othe;^ dke 
when you stand on 
a rail. 



Keep yoor arms 
out for balance 



Sfaft the same as m 
tie "Spread Eagle" 
turn 



Shift leit foot so It 
is heel to heel witn 
fight 



Stand straight and 
6ra)N legs and arms 
together 



Make your spin c^r■ 
cle as small a$ you 
can 



Lean the *vay 
you want to turn. 



How to Do the 

^'Cutting the Circle'" Turn 




Resume 
sKating 



repeat crossing 
ov€' wjth right ur* 
til you have made 
turn 



xm^f 



2 Skate on right foot 
alone and lean right 
into circle 



instead of stroking 
back with right foot 
- as m regular 
stroke - 



bring right foot for- 
ward and thj-ow it 
over the left to in^ 
ner hne of circle 



then glide on right 
while you oring lelt 
lorward again. 




How to do the 

"Figure Eight'* 



How to Skate Backward 



How to Do the 

"Spread Eagle" Turn 



Lift ^eff ^oot and 
brrng along side 
your right 



Resume skatmg 



You come out 
of turn 




FOR BEST FORM 
Lean slightly 
Bend knees 
Look backward 
over shouldur 

Push off with 
right foot 




Push off 
with left 



1 GItde backward 
on left foot 



3 Bring right foot 
backward and along 

left 



Hold position if you 
have enougn speed 



Lean mto crcle 



How to Jump 



turn lefl foot. 



... so left foot IS 
heel to heel with 
right. 




4 Bring left foot along- 
side and continue 
as in Fjgure Two 



When you learn turns, you eon moiter Trieki and spins 



Jumping on skates ts very much like jumping without skates. First, build up 
speed, then crouch just before you jump. Push up with your legs, lifting 
yourself into the air. Bend knees as in Figure 4 while you are making 
jump. Land squarely on both skates and resume skating 



ROLLING 

|iu.s|ii>r 
llinK .1 >\WTI 

hiin'JU' -.tick, 
wirh c-li,ilk it 
•^1 Tin Ut'i loMK 
I Jini-.h A I til .» 
|Misti]iiii h.ilf 
s e.iki* iiiifis 
rollinjif ii rm 
<'«nri' ri>urKi. 
mntt or IftimK 

m turas. iind 
iiplf'ri» round 
inrs l'(;ivi^r 

o""- 
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WOOD TAG 

A iiLivt-r who tntwhi's 
«.cK»<l of iiriv kind-ii tr***- 
-•I friKi'— <ir ;i fu)u>«»»~is 
on ■ itnii s,if»' frimi 

l..-ini; iiitiHiti liv I T I'hiy. 
»•/> shfjuhl noi .sf,iy 'tin 
tfHi loMK. fnif slioulH 
k»'f'|i mawnn tu m\i^ IT a 
chanc*.' Ui nxak*' ;i inn 
I'lnVfTs can ;iJs<» «s*' othf-r 
otijifrs for b*'inK " saft' on 
Iwi.se" such Ms lump liosts, 
<urljin({ sroni!s, metals or 




JAPANESE TAG 

This j^iinio lirinKs exlra 
fun jrifl liHiK'fi** Wh<Mi a 
;»l.iv»'r I*- faKK^'^J hy I'l' hi' 
ifi Mill) hf-< {urn's f'l' Hi? 
4 Ii. rhf Dflirr plavi-T-., 
Inil fH' Miiisr kcf'p li (uir;il 
on I liar part of his IkxIv 
whirli was \:tfii(vi\ If 
i.a'«<-<( (»n his shoulilor. hi' 
Muisf k<*<'[» u hand on his 
shoiilrU.r until in* tajfs 
sMMIMinr <'lsi.' 



L 




FOLLOW THE 
LEADER 

f 'h<H)si^ a Usi<!i-r i-ivcry- 
oni- niusi skat*' whiTrvj-r 
II U-a.hT skar*-. 
>ii<>ij|( I fi^;iirr nut iriti'rt'sl 
in^l iitvl oiu/siii() phifvs to 
h'iiil tlu'^froijp f ^'jidfT <an 
skip iiinijj. Npin. iiriil skate 
oviT obslai-|i' cfjursiM, Yi,f 
m\<\i'ii ftiri A'.ivU sk.iCiT 
taki's a soi ijri- hohl on 
skaliT in fron» f»nif pvery- 
ono rJo»!s v/hiil thf li'Ufh'r 
.hu.. 



r 




CROSS TAG 

St.trt ^anu' wrth IT rhas- 
mj,' jinrjthcr playrr to hix 
)inn Any of th** olhor 
plavi-Ts in;iv rrriss in froni 
of IT WlH-n a player (Uh's 
< lO'.s in front of I T. (Ins 
plaviT riiust (Iji'n Ik' rfiiLswJ 
h.v JT until \n^^vt\ or 
sijvi-if Ijv anothiT ptay<*r 
who <Ti>ss<', ht^tw^^'ii hint 
an'f \'\ \'[' must tlif»n 
I han>;<' <Jir«'<'lion amJ <'Kii.si' 
th<' in'w I TOSS I n>; player. 
Whrn a pJayor js tafjKHl. 
hi' Ikk-ouk^s ih*' now IT. 
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HOlU 

TO 

US€ 

TH€ 
DIKC 



THE foiiowinji profrrossion is offered as a guide to 
hrlp younfj;sters meet success, heighten their grf»ss 
I II f I lor abilities, and learn to ride a two wheel hicych'. 
Since the basic criterion for advancement from one 
level or step to the next is success rather than corn- 
plele masl<*ry, it is irnporlant to Ijc aware of each step in the 
sequence. Some youngsters will be able to jump steps: 
others will have to spend c(»nsiderable time on each step: 
still Jitlicrs will skip some and spend a long time on f)thers: 
the^e activities can be effectively used to review an<l rein- 
force spreifie skills. Additional stej)s may have to be (hnd- 
opcd til rniN't imlividual ru-eds (jf youngsters for ivJiorn srjme 
of steps are too large and to |)rovide ways Ut ref)eal a 

step in a different way.' 

Sonie youngsters may need assistance at various steps and 
stages: therefore, eacli of the slef)s is iri fact two r^ieps — one 
with assistance arid orie wit lion t assistance. 

In ihf first tw<) steps, the btcyde is tf) be sup|)orled: fol- 
lowing that, the hir \ele should he suf)j)orIe<l only as neces- 
sary nl the beginning. 

• Mount hi<*)clc with feet on pedals: dismount properlv. 

• Nhjunl bicych* with fej*t on pedals: jirar^p and move handle 
ijars: flismounl. 

• Stra<lflle bicycle with h.'»th feet on ground: sit and begin 



' Training wheel on hiryt les ar(.' an excel leni way tn lirlp yoiinn 
rhildreii learn to ride. Hfjwev*r, niily (|uilr small Iiiry<I*> <\in hr 
f-ffwjpperl with (raining wUft-W and thus other pro re*. s ions are 
neffle<I fur o|d<'r youn;is<ers. 



slight and slow forwani movement by pushing!; feet against 
ground — y<nnigster steers: stop by placing feet on ground, 
and dismount. 

• Repeat the step ah(jve hut coast a little farther than before 
with one fofit on pedal and other foot near gr(nmd; stop 
by placing foot which is near ground on ground. 

» I'Se same starting position as above: initiate movement by 
piisliing against one pedal: slop movement by using both 
feel to sto[) the pedals, 

• Follow same procedures as above going same speed and 
flislarice hut start and slo|) with both feet working against 
])cdals. 

Hy this lime the y/>ungster should have learned to mount, 
start, balance, and dismount successfully an<l without as- 
sistancc. (/realer emphasis can now be placed on safety. 

• .\b)V(i al slow speed in straight line: increase distan('e as 
skill. ctHd'ulencc. and profi< ieru y iin|>rr)v<\ 

• Make boundaries increasingly narrow ior moving in 
straight line. 

EDITOR'S mi E: A hi cyrlv. merry-f!iO'round can be made 
jrom hiryrh^s and pieces of f)ipe atUtrhed at a renter hub; 
ronnert two. wheel bicycle to free end of each piece of pipe, 
Pian so bicycles move on cement, asphalt, or other hard 
snrface. One or more youngsters can make me rry-fio- round 
turn by pedaling his bicycle. This is an excellent device for 
helpinji younf^sfers f^ain confidence and ^et the feel of bnl- 
nncinfi, pedrdinfi, and moving on n two-udieeler. 
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• Move from a starling lo finishing line weaving around 
and belween ohslacles; introduce more obstacles and rc- 
quire more turns. 

• Turn around one obstacle and r(?turn to starting point; 
nuike boundaries in which turn is lo he. made increasingly 
narrow. 

• Turn in a large circle: turn in and ride on a hirge circle: 
make circle increasingly small; ride on circle line ordy. 

- LEON LIATSOS. 3750 East Ji-w»'ll Avenue. Denver, Colorado 

fitisrd on malcrials in a six werlc sununcr rrrrctilion prof^rnnt do- 
stfinfui to inrreasa the gross motor ability of uon institutional vdu- 
cahh' mentally retarded children df^rd six throuf^h right. 
(Plan B Mastkk's Papkm, J.'.MVKHsrrY of Dhnvkk, June 1971) 



BICYCLE 

RIDING 

REMINDERS 



BICYCLING 

SAFETY 

TODAY 



f 



OfJ.OWING are the three Basic Bicycle Rules of 
the Road: 

Rule ^ I 



See where you are going and he sure automobile 
drivers sre vou. 



• Look in both directions befo 



ftnlerifi;2r (he street. 



• Re sure the driver of a car slopped at an intersection sees 
you before y<ni cross in froiU of it. 

Rule #2 

• Make turns and huie changes pro[)crly after giving proper 
signals. 

• I s(' the same turn signals to indicale left and right turns 
and stopjiing that automobile drivers practice. 

• Remember, it takes longer to slop a moving automobile 
tlwui yoii think -a car traveling 30 miles ))er hour re- 
(juires 06 feel to react and brakj* to a stoj) ( 1 1 times the 
length of a bicyrle I ) . 

Rith' 

• Obey all signs and "i;.'nais. 

• (>ome to a romjilele sloj) wh(m ihcrt? is a stop sign. 

• Stop when the IrafFx: liglil turns \c!iow and, of course, al- 
wavs sloj) for a red light. 

• (joss an inlr-rserlion wlien llu; light has just turned green. 

• Walk your bikr- across vcr\ busy intersections. 

Thrsr fi/les iirr basrd nii aful sfiou/j in Bicytle Riditifi Rc- 
rnindrrs. an 1 l-minule. lOmrn, sound-color fdm I AIMS, I\0. 
Box 1010. IfolKwood, Califorriin 0002J;) especially designed 
for pn*-s<'hool and primary grades. This film is apj)ropriate 
for and ran l)e used with various groups and classes of men- 
tally n-tarded. fn addition lo seeing (!hildren being rhecktid 
out and (lemonslrating these rules, a sj)ecial demonstration 
illuslrates what happens when an automobile strikes a bicycle 
O s doll rider at 'M) miles per hour. 
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MPORTANT rules for safe bicycling are tliese: 

• Observe all Traflic Regulations — red and green lights, 
one-way streets, stop signs. 

• Keep to the right and ride in a single file; keep a safe 
distance behind all vehicles. 



• Have a white light on front and danger signal on rear for 
night riding: wear wliile or light colored clothing al night. 

• Have satisfactory signaling device lo warn of approach; 
always ride at a safe s])eed. 

• Give pedestrians the right of way; avoid sidew^alks, other- 
wise use extra care. 

• f.ook out for cars pulling out into irafTic; keep sharp look- 
out for sudden opening of aulo doors. 

• Never hitch on ()lher vehicles, stunt or race in traffic ; never 
ride two on a bicych!. .^^■ia*' 

• Nevci" carry fUher riders; carry no packages that obstruct 
\ ision or pre\ ent pi oper control of bicycle. 

• Be sure brakes are operating eflici(?nlly and keep bicycle in 
perfect running condition. 

• Slow down al all street inlersectif)ns and look lo right and 
left before crossing. 

• Always use proper hand signals for turning and slopping; 
park bicy( le in a safe place. 

• Ride in a straight line: do not weave in or out of traflic or 
swerve from sidt; to si(h\ 

All of these important rulers are incorporated into Hivyclinj* 
Sftfi'ly Today, a 20-mimile, I6mm sound film dis(ribut(?d by 
The Bicycle Institute of America I 122 East 1 2nd Street, New 
Vf»rk, New York lOOlT). In lluf course of the film members 
of bicycle riding clubs are seen touring the countryside, 
\ (njngslers j)edal to school, bicy(ding is seen as it was prae« 
liced in the early *00s, and (d]amj>ion riders perform. While 
these absorbing and (entertaining bike scenes are being un- 
rerded. the film subthey rTiakes telling {)oints about |iow to ride 
properly in trafTic, lu)w lo care for a bicycle, liow to equip it 
with essential devices, how to use proper hand signals, along 
with many otluer safety factors for the rider's protection. 

riu* Bicycle Institute provides as a j)uhlic service many 
difTererit resources to bring bicycle safety to every com- 
rnuiiily. flicycle Safety Trsts and floiv To Plati Successful 
Hike Safety Programs are both very helpful and highly rec- 
ommcfided booklets distrihul(*d by The Institute which also 
{provides posters and has other rcsourc(\s lo help upgrade and 
enrich existing < \eling programs and to serve as a basis for 
new ()rograms to be built. 
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The Los Angeles Curriculum Project 
on Physical Education for the Handicapped 
began last year with financial support from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
The new curricular materials being developed 
in this program are designed to achieve 
individualized instruction, flexibility, and 

Focus on abilities, not disabilities 




fiK Sf'KctAf. Ki)C(:\'n()S Bkanck, Los Angeles U/jilied 
School District ( Rox 3:^07, Lo.s Ari^rcles 90054) has em- 
barked on a project to develop appr(*priale physical 
educatif)n curriculum materials for the handicapped. This 
project, directed hy DorotJiy B, Carr, lias been in operation 
since late \969 with financial support from the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, The ultimate goal of 
the project is io contribute through enriched and com- 
jjrehensive physical education to education and training 
oi the handica])pc(l to help him to take his place in the 
mainstream of society. 

The traditional categorical a))proach — deaf, blind, or- 
ihojjedically handica|jpe<l. educable mentally retarded, 
I rai liable mentally retarded — has n(jl been used in develop- 
ing curricular materials for this program. Instead, the 
cmpliasis is on individualizing instruction to focus on the 
abilities — rather than the disabilities — of the children, Be- 
cause of the varying developmental levels and abilities of 
handicapped childrt^n and the range of ages — 18 months 
to 21 years — pr(?])ar(?d materials cover the complete scope 
of physical activity. Teachers and leaders using the ma- 
terials must adapt tfie f^onlent for individualization and 
use flexibility in their approaches to instruction. 

In addition to written materials, loop films and tape 
cassettes are being developed to use with sequenced in- 
sEruclional activities in f)bysical education for handicapped 
jjupils. These are being prepared in an attempt to iii- 
drviduaiize instruction even further. A child having a 
s])ecifie prol)lem in learning a given skill can go to the 
projector, plug in a film cartridge, and see a demonstra- 
tion of the skill. A tape cartridge may be used to provide 
a detaileri deseription of the same skill. Each fdm loop 
is concerned with a single skill and contains the following: 

• Full shot of entire skill, froril view, repealed iwice, nor- 
iTial ( U» frame's per second I speed 

• Full sh()l of entire skill, front view in slow motion (50 
fps) 

• hull shol of entire skill, ■^•^l^' view, repeated twice, 
r.ormal si)eed 

• Full shot of entire skill, '^'j or side view, slow motion 

• Close ufi of center of interest, slow motion. 



Ihc c}ii/<lr(:»ri used as performers in the loop films are 
re[)rcsviitalive of the school enrullnieiil and therefore evi- 
(len<*e th » variety of handicapping conditions found. All 
materials — written and audiovisual — are l)elnj!; develojjed 
in five prni^iiiM) areas; 

MdTOH AM) MOVKMKNT SKII.i.S 
Pl.AVGKOrM) AM) RkcHKATION SkTI.!.S 

M MvniMic Skills 
SwiMMLNG Skills 
AM) Physical Imtnkss. 




Continuous Exercise Routines 

Continuous e.xercise routines offer many different activi- 
ties which children of all ages can use to develop ilexibility, 
etidiirance, strength, agility, balance, and coordination. Activ- 
ity is continuous for a specified period of time. Tempo, 
intensity, and type of exercise can be varied according to 
the condition of the individual, fitness components to be 
(!mphasized, and pur{)oses of participation. Design routines 
according to participant needs: 

Gene ml - to develop several components of fitness as 

needed by all well-<!onditioned persons. 

Specific - to develop specific components of fitness as 

needed by individuals witli deficiencies or for specific 

purposes. 

Nonstop rhythmic exercises^ consist basically of alternate 
walking, jogging, running, skipping, and other locomotor 
movements interspersed with strength-enduran(*e-developing 
exercises such as push-ups, m'l-ups, st]uat thrusts, and squat 
jumps. Partner activities such as human wheelbarrow, piggy- 
back ride, fireman s carry, and partner pull-ups can add 
challenges and fun to these routines. Workouts can be from 
five to ten minutes or last up to im hour and can be done 
indoors or outdoors. 

A workout for a beginning group might include: 

Walk two or three laps. 
Skip one-half lap. 
Walk one lap. 
Skip one full lap. 
Race or fast walk one lap. 
Walk regular pace one lap. 
Jog slowly one lap. 
Walk one lap. 
Jog slowly two laps. 
Walk one lap. 
Jog slowly three laps. 
Walk one lap. 

Walk several laps to cool off. 

Throughout this routine youtJgsters should breathe deeply 
and swing or move their armn in various ways. Difficulty and 
intensity can be increased by adding to the number of active 
Ip.ps and reducing less active recovery laps, using faster loco- 
motor movements, and including various cxen-ises such as 
toe touching, windmills, push-ups, jumping jacks, backward 
walking or running, 

' Based on routines developed by Thomas K. Cureton^ University of 
Illinois. 
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Two Training TeehniquoN 



CiHcuiT TuMMNc; is a lyj)e of activity in which iiuli viduals 
lulalc amoiijj: a sriit's of t'xercise stations at schcclult'ci inter- 
vals. This is a hijihly llrxihle aiul adaplahh* proccdiirt.' that 
t'aii hr usttd U*v «:t'iicral conditiinun^i:, trainin*: for spccifu' 
rvrnts or sports. <»r for certain rnovcnienl skills and [)allerns. 
There is no limit to the types of activities that can Ixt per- 
formed. These hasic princifiles should hv foHowed: 

• Divide class or .iiroup Into a number of ?(|uads. 

• Set up a like number of activity stations. 

• Rotate on a given sij^nal in an assijined direction. 

• Keep groups small so there is no standing around. 

• Have more than one piece of equipment at each station to 
reduce unnecessary time wasted wailing for turns. 

• Post [printed or typed cards at each station to tell what is 
to he done. For nomeaders. use pictures. 

• I se s<juad lea({crs. student assistant?, and peer tutors to 
assist at vari<»us stations. 

• Incorporate anv combination of activities witli or without 
apparatus into geiu*ral or spj'cial circuit programs. 

• Hecpjire; youngsters to go llirough a circuit once, twice, or 



thre(* times during a given time: re-gulate intensity of work* 
out h\ number of repetitions or lime spent at each station. 

iN Ti itVM. TiJ MM.NC is a method r)f training in which [periods 
(^f \igorous physical exertion are alternated with periods of 
recover V in v/hich act iv its is less vigoroii-. By changing any 
one (tf five (dements, difficulty of an interval workout can be 
l ontrolled : 

• S[)eefl or intensity of action. 

• Length or distance covered during action. 

• Xuniher of times action i- re[)eated. 

• Lenglh (»f recovery or period of reduced action. 

• Nature of activity during rec(>very f)eriod. 

In ap[)lNing an interval a [Jp roach for devehifiing cardio- 
respiratory endurance, a youngster may run KX) yards in 
IS secfjnds. jog 100 yards ff^r one or two minutes: repeat 8 
or 10 limes. By running shorter distanres faster and before 
fullv re( overed, the youngster builds endurance rapidly. This 
approach can be used in lra<:k and field and swimming and 
applied to general and 'fjr >[)ccifjc contiitirming exercises. 
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Swimming 




- V 



SUCCESS 
BREEDS 
SUCCESS 



Betty Wright 
CAR Swim Center 
3864 Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 
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/\ CROSS the counlry ibere is an increasing demand to 
/ \ develop swimmini? programs for handicapped chil- 
/ \ dren. Because of this, overall levels of swimming 
ability of handicapped children are being raised and their 
polenlial to participate in other aquatic activities is increas- 
ing. During the winter months possibilities for broadening 
the scope of participation in water sports is somewhat limited 
by climate. However, during the warm summer months in- 
creasing numbers of these children travel, go camping with 
their parents, attend residential camps, camp as part of 
school programs, and participate in recreation programs. 
Swimming is available, and also many other water activities, 
one of the most prevalent being small craft. Because of this 
increased potential for small craft activity we have found it 
advantageous lo include it as part of our winter swimming 
program .so that when the children have opportunities for 
these activities they will he ready to participate with utmost 
safely. 

All students who partici|)ate in the regular instructional 
swimming program are included in small craft activity regard- 
less of swimming ability or degree of handicap. Children with 



The Rrsl two lessons are spent on use of the life jacket. At 
the first lesson each student is shown how lo put on a life 
jacket and given a brief explanation about purposes of a life 
jacket. Each student tries his out to see if it keeps him afloat. 
In some cases, students do not have sufiicicnt confidence to do 
a back float and get their feel off the bottom to see how the 
jacket works. These nons^wimmers are taken one at a time by 
the instructor into deep waler: they are towed on their hacks 
to gel the feel of the jacket actually supporting ihem. Once 
in deep water they are allowed to float unsupported as final 
proof that the jacket does work. 



I 'RING the sc<-ond lesson students put on jackets by 
I themselves arul are helj)ed only if they absolutely 
have forgotten how the jacket works. Then they gel 
into the water and repeat the floating of the previous lesson 
until they feci they can really trust the jacket to keep afloat. 
Again some nonswimmers may need to be taken to where 
iheir feet do not touch bottom. Students are asked to fall into 
deep water to simulate the action of falling overboard from 
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A VALUABLE ADDITION TO YOUR SWIMMING PROGRAM 



cerebral palsy, perthes disease, spina bifida, muscular dys- 
trophy, dwarfism, marfans syndrome, and mental retarda- 
tion all participate; degrees of conditions include minimal 
impairment of one liml) to quadriplegia, and above average 
intelligence to mental retardation: ages are from 6 to 20. 
Swimming ability ranges from beginner through advanced. 

Approximately three half-hour class periods are spent on 
small craft safety. The same material is presented to all levels 
of swimmers with only minor variations as unusual situations 
or specific questions arise. Objectives for students are — 

• To learn the purpose of a life jacket and how to wear one. 

• To learn how to get in and out of a boat safely according 
to each student's individual ability. 

• To l'£»arn the safe way lo behave while a passenger in a 
boat. 

• To learn the consequences of unsafe behavior. 

• To learn what to do in case of a capsize. 

• To become capable of being safe passengers in any boat in 
which one might ride. 



a boat, '[ his gives them added confidence in the life jacket 
and prepares them for the next lesson. 

A fiberglass dinghy on loan from the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross is used for the third lesson. As children 
come into class they are asked lo put on a life jacket and sit 
on the deck. The lesson begins with an explanation and dem- 
onstration of how to get into a boat properly, emphasizing — 

• Hold boat steady and chise lo the dock. 

• Kee]) weight as low as possihie. 

• Transfer weight into the middle of the hoat over the keel, 

OST of our students are unable to enter a boat by 
stepping in — they need to have ihe boat held steady 
while thev enler fret first from a sitting position on 
the d<M:k much as one would transfer from a wheel chair to 
another surface. Once they are in the })oat they ar-^ reminded 
lo sit quietly in the middle of the boat. In most cases three 
studetils — one on each seat — are taken at the same lime. Two 
students always hold the boat while a third gets into it. In 
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the few cases where four are taken at tht^ same time, two 
students sit on the ni'ddle seat and face opposite directions 
so they will not land on each other when capsized. 

As the hoat is towed away from the side by instructors in 
the water it is rocked and students asked what they think 
would happen if they stood U[) or did a lot of movinj; around. 
Most chihiren feel it wouUi be quite unsafe because the boat 
mijiht tip over. Before the boat is capsized, students are 
asked if there is anything they should remember to do when 
the boat goes over — they enthusiastically answer, "Hang onto 
the boat because it provides good floating support!" 

Onc(; the boat is away from the side it is capsized by an 
instructor who j)ushes a gunwales under th(^ water amidships. 
As the boat goes uiider it tips toward the instructor who 
catches the far gunwale so it does not come all the way over 
onto students befon* they get clear. As the boat caj)sizes some 
children are abh^ to hang on. Those who cannot are remiruled 
to get back to the boxit as quickly as possibh?. With students 
on <*ither side of the boat balancing it right side uj). they 
are instructed to float or switn over the side on their stomachs 
and sit in the middle and on the bottom of the boat with legs 




spread to balance the boat for the next person to climb 
aboard. Wh(»n all are on board again the boat is hand 
paddled to shore. 

boat may roll all the way over while students are 
trying to get into it. In this case students can be shown 
how to use the boat as a float in the uj)si{le down jxjsi- 
tion. '! wj) students on opposite sides amidsliij)s crawl up the 
sid<*s until tliey can reai h eacdi other. They grasp wrists and 
can take turns holding on to each other in this way for hours. 
To right the boat again all students go on the same side and 
cravsl over it: as th{;v crawl the boat turns toward them right 
side up. This nn'thod may sound a bit strange cj)mpared to 
standard procedures: however, our boat is (piite heavy and 
our .students real light weights, so this metliod works <|uite 
well. 

It is possible the boat may tip all the way over when cap- 
sized and trap a student un<lerneath. It only takes a few sec- 
to tip the boat back: to kee[) him and others from being 



SUSAN J. GROSSE 
F. J. Gaenslen School 
1301 East Auer Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 



PHOTOS, from left: 

The manner of entering the boat 
depends on the disability. Emphasis is 
on holding craft steady and keeping 
weight low. 

Swamping helps students learn what 
to do in an emergency. 

Staying with the t>oat and using it to 
get to safety are essential 
when swamped. 




afraid if this happens, we tij) the boat over on purpose and 
take students one at a time under it to show the air pocket 
cflre under the boat where they breathe if ever caught there. 
Stud(!nts are (!arricd under the boat by instructors; do not 
allow studtmts to swim under the boat unassisted unless they 
are skilled swimmers and use^l to swimming underwater. 

After each grouj) of students has a turn, the boat is 
rmpti(*d by tipj)ing it almost upside down — not all the way 
because a vacuum is created making it impossible to lift; 
lift the bow first onto and j)erpendicular with the pool deck. 
The boat is then slid so a majority of its weight is over the 
deck; then the deck is used as a fulcrum to lift the stern out 
of [he. water. The boat is rolled over on the deck and lifted 
stern lirst back into the water. It takc^ at least two peoj)le 
to handh^ a fiberglass dinghy both in and out of the water 
for a unit such as this. Flven though a canoe is lighter and 
can be handled by one person, wc did not consider it suit- 
able for this type student becau.se of its size, weight, con- 
struction, and gcmeral behavior. 
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live in wal<;r — <'ven young 
children know this! When out of 
WiUor fish can't kc(?p their gills 
rnoisl and ultimately suffocate. 

Hut, no one 
provided the 
friudskippers 
of Soutficrn 

\sia with thes<j scientific tidbits! So they 
speruJ as rnueli time out of water as in, 
and use powerful pectoral fins to climb 
straight up tnies — after all, no one told 
them ihev couldn't or shouldn't! 




The difficult we do immediately; 




Fm glad no one told mu]ti-handieaf)ped children and adults 
at the Recreation (Jcnter for tiie flandicappctd tliat they 
coiddn't h^arn to swim. In spite of all th(Mr problems, many are 
learning. 

. . . Kf)bert, eighteen years of age, blind, and emotionally 
disturbed, was tliriiled when he learned the elementary 
backstroke iti two sessions. He plans to become a top swimmer 
arul to dive from the board. He nn'ght just do it if no one tells 
him it's impossil)le. 

. . . Rosa, a nine year old retarded girl witli physical 
proiilems that k<'ep her from being accepted in other pro- 
grams, l(»ar*ied rhythmic, bubbling and a front crawl with arm 
out water recovery. Slu; too ex[)ecLs to Ijccomc an expert 
swimmer. 

... A sixty year old man lost use of his left arm fifteen 
years ago and was told he woidd never move it again; so be 
didn't try \ After two swim patterm'ng sessions in the pool he 
avullcd across the pool usin^ both arms. He was pleased, l)Ut 
there wer(' tears in his eyes as he spoke of many years of not 
even tryiiig beeaus(^ h(^ iiad been told it couldn't be done. 

. . . The mother of an eigiit year old physically, emotionally 
handicapped i)oy was amazed that swimming did so much for 
iiim. lit! was more relaxed, easier to (Control, and liad l)etter 
coordination of arms and legs as shown by his ability to throw 
a ball, sornetiiing he could not do l)efore learning to swim; he 
also liad fewer falls while riimiing. The fact that her son rcrally 
swam seemed like a miracle to tin; mcjther, but not to the boy 

no one had told him that he coiddnT learn to swim, .so he 
was willing to try, and he succeeded. 

. . . One 20 y(;ar old young man was so spastic he could do 
nothing without assistance. When put in the pool in a rubber 
tube, fie ti[)ped over, gagged, and s[)Uttered when liis face 
touched the water. Hy the secorul session of simple swim 
jiatterning fuovements he was happily [)ro[)eiling himself arToss 
the [)0(»! in a tube. When ask''(I if he enjoyed beiiig in the pool 
swimming he was swimming as far as iic was concerned he 
answered witii a nod of his head and a big smile since lie was 
not ai)le to talk. Although Iw tri»'d very hard to blow Imbbles, 
he sucked in water ir5**.w:ad of blowing it out. Finally lie made a 
bubble and visitors who were watciiing a|)plauded enthusiasti- 
<:aliy. Never have I seen such a look of happiness as wh(;n tiuit 
young man realized we wen* proud of his accomplishment, it 
is doubtful be will ever be a swimmer in the literal sensr% but 
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thrrr is no doiilit Im* will rcicivr as imicli or more rrijoyiiu'nl 
from h'i> {hhA cxiicricnccs as most nonliaruiit^apprd swimmers. 
il<' eaii hav<' many happy lu)urs ihrfju^rlioul his life in what 
may he Uie only physically active, Tun- filled protrram available 
to him. 

There are little ones both retarded and with piiysieal 
disaliilities. 

. . . Derriek, an appealinji 18 month old boy, laughs with 
<j;Ie<' wfien put in tlie water. In a few ytjars he will enjoy the 
tlirill iff swiriimiri*;. 

. . . Kieran, a l<ival)le thrce-arul-a-half year old cerebral 
palsied <pja<iriplr«ric, didrj't want to stcjp when the swim 
sesriion was ov**r and cried when tak(Mi out (jf the po(jl after he 
discovered he <M)ijld use his left arm and leg. I liave no doubt 
that he too will lir al)le to swim una.ssist(rd in the futurct. 

. . . Tony, a five y<'ar old cereljral palsied youngster, is 
learning to IjIow Itubliles and swim on his back. Someday he 
will >wim una>siste(l in deep water and he may even di 'e. 

Often I am asked why bother with these in(hvidi!al:- since it 
usually take> months to get them moving at all, and many 
more months to gel anythirig resernl)ling a swim stroke. There 
is tlie {)«)ssibility that it will all [)e in viiiu with little 
arc(>m[»[i>hrd. While these are tile most diflieult [)eople to 
teaeh to swirn. thev ar<' tlw nio>t ehallenging: most do not 
have a Miigle physical or mental prohh*m. they have many. It \> 
vital they l)e given ()pportuniti»'.-> to develop swimming >kills, 
no matter how >iight. Swirn fun huild> confidence, imjiroves 
se|f-iniag<'. and stimulates per.son«iJit\ eliange.s Uial are wonder- 
fid to behold. 

No longer do 1 a(Mept information or adviic that an 
individual earmot do thi.-^, tluit. or the other because of a 
certain <*ondfti<in 1 have seen too many inipossilile drearns 
corne true ami too many impossible mis>lotKs achieved, i'lvery 
handicapped persorj should Ije given his day in the sun arwl a 
chance to succeed. Siieees.^ is in the mimi of the partiripant. 
Vnr one who has nev<T .Np}a.--lied water, making big splashes is 
thrilling. If an iridividual ha.-- never floated ufwissisted in a tulje, 
then aeeompli>hifrg this is indeed a big s(jcces>. Aren't these 
^ueces-.e.s impurtanl and uiiivbr fnore so a> onr> that 
make headline^? 

In the final analysis, many Imndicapped persons spend 
many hours swimming beeau>e no one told tlwm ihe.y 
couldn 't! 
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th^ impossible taii.es a little lonjiSer. 




What you see 
happening is 
called HOPE 



JUDITH BROOKS 
Swimming Instructor 
J. Arthur Trudeau Memorial Center 
Kent County Chapter 
Rhode Island Association for Retarded Children 
Warwick, Rhode Island 



Sydney is 
swimming! 
No big deal— 
except... 



SYDNEY is 31 years old, mentally re- 
tarded, aiul has cerebral palsy. And he 
couldn't swim a few weeks ago! In War- 
wick, Rhode Island, a special program is 
helping children like Sydney to learn to 
swim ! 
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■very morning during the sunmier, 
Monday through Friday, a bus left 
Trudeau Center for Providence Planta- 
tions Pool. On that bus were diildren, 
adults, stafT members, and volunteers, 
all ready to swim. The group varied 
from day to day depending on which 
group was participating. There was one 
constant — improvement! 

This was made possible through the 
generosity of one man who donated 
funds to set up a swimming program. 
Me has a retarded daughter, realized the 
success and enjoyment slie had experi- 
enced over a short period of time through 
swimming instruction, and decided he 
wanted other cliildreii like his daughler 
to have experiences and opportunities in 
swimming. 

Improvement witli these children 
means many difTer<'nt things — it all de- 
pends on the child. 

Sharon walks alon^ the - side of the 
pool, lets go every so often, but gen- 
erally (loesnt venture out too jar. 
Sharon used to jump into the deep end 
oj the pool whenever she jell like it and 
the opportunity afforded itselj ; she 
lived in her own world and was not a 
part of the real world. Through .swim 
training she woke up, became aware oj 
water, and the dangers water presented 
to her. She now recognizes these dan- 
gers and behaves accordingly. 

Patty, a victim oj cerebral palsy, spends 
her waking hours in a wheelchair, ex- 
cept when she comes to the pool; here 
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she shrds the conjhiiir^ rh<- ,;/> Ims 
Iranuui to stand on her oun timl iisr her 
Iriis, and she is Ituirnini:, to icalli. Walvr 
praviilrs haoyanry for /it'r to do thiirj^s 
she never before aeeoinplislouL 

Others Hfdk who never u:<dhed before: 
some who have lived iu their own worUi 
have become aware of the real world. 
Still others who were ojraid of water 
are no loni:er afraid: some who said 
*7 can't" now ask ^'Shoiv fin' lioic. " 
They are leurniffi^ to i^ct alo/ti^ icilh 
others in i^natps and most are learning, 
to su im. 

Q 

^^^l:ifr nwrfilwrs anil v<iliiiiti>('] s at 
I rMiU'im i '.enler r llrr >l r oM,L'r«il 

links ill nui'<')iain. Without tlifni. a prn- 
i:raiM of this tyjx* could not In* cfTiM t i\ r. 
SlafT MUMiiIwrs afid voluritctM- iiri cliil. 
<lrvri ilirssrd. ride; w itli llirni h) llir jHinl. 
and Work with tluMii there. Thr Miliiritrcr 
>tair ha^ Ihtii cxr'ejtt ioiial. \h)sl ha\c 
|iarli<ipatrd in hiral Wca] (!rnss atnl 
Y\I(!A .-iwini |»rot:ranrN: a f/ w are jikmh- 
hrrs of hical hi;:;h school swim (iMin-; and 
several arc cxeelh'iit divers. All arc in- 
tensely iiitcresled in learhiiip: lliese i liil- 
dren and aihdts [o swim, and rncryone 
does an ontstandiiiL' joh. 

I he Slimmer swinninnir jnni^rarn wa> 
enndueted three hours a (hi\. li\e niorn- 
in_t!s a week: ;iencrally >^ii'akiriL: two 
one lidur aird fifti'cn niimile i la--e«i were 
held eaeh day. Multiple handicapped 
cliildren I to 12 years (d :>iic from child 
de\elopnienl classes were tani-dit on a 
oiie-lo-()ne hasis. Oilier fda-se- i oir>is!ed 
of tiroups of public schof)| special e(hica- 
tion chihh'cn win) also participated in a 
suinnier dav cani)> ])ro;j:rain. Siticr tln'^e 
youngsters were more aware of their 
peer^. they Worked well in classes 
;:roupe(| accordini: to swimnrinL' ahilit\ . 
Another class corisisterl of adnlt-; from 
a workshf)p pro^rraiir: the\ toi) were di- 
vided aecordinir to swimniiiii.' ahilifv , 

All yonn^islers and jrronps ucrc JauL'hl 
accfirdinu' to f"»ed Cross staii'lartU. Se- 
qiiencr-. proii ressions. and melhod> 
from Teaching J(dinny 7V) Swim were 
nscfl: skill sheet-< haserl on this hook 
were an cxcrllent incenti\i' foi- Ihr^e 
chihireii. Kvery time an ir)di\i'hial com- 
pleted a skill, the arrow ow the skilU 
sheet was fdled in ah»n;r ^ilh the date. 
This helped recorrl keeping' and indi- 
vidual evaluation. Written dail\ evalna- 
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t ions were kept on eac h child : evew 
thontih some wei'e only a few lines, they 
lu'lpcd in planning: the next lesson hn' 
(*a< h child. I*red)e;rirmer skills such as 
walkint; acin>s the pool holdin;z the 
tintter and walkiiiL' across without hold- 
in.i: were added for some N'ountrer 
children. 

|{clali\ely little e(pnpnu'nl was pur- 
chased. A r<jpe di\'ifled deep and shalhns' 
ends: kick hoards were used: a few rii'^ 
l\ pe ll<»iation devices and nose plug's 
were u>ed with c(*rehral j)alsied: L'irls 
Wore hathinir caps. 

All ch ildren weve re(pjij"ed to have 
parental permission and a (hict(ir's re- 
lease in wiitin^ir heforc heiuL' admitted 
If) the swimmin;^^ pro<;rani. Oppositit)n 
to ihc prfiLMam \'aried at first hut an c\-er 
increasrriL^ nmnher were adfl<'d to the 
acli\e rfisler- each we(?k. 



■ he stalT rnemhcrs dresseil yjuin^' chil- 
dren in child diM'elopmcnl classes at the 
( !cntcr so they arr ived at the pool in 
halhin^'' suits, (children ulio were not 
e(ft\lit\enl or those for whf)/n ifjcrc was 
«j tn-tion were rlressed in dia|»ers and 
ruhher [)ants under their hathinir suits. 
Pre-drcssin^^ at the Cerrler ;rave more 
t ime for inst ruclif)n an{I r-eiteational 
swiinmintr. Older children pro\(-d very 
c a pa hie and dressed ihcmseKes at the 
/)ool w ill) relatively little help. 

Sircccss and enthusiasm for the sum- 
mer proiiiam were so ;rrcat tliat swim- 
nriiiL^ has heen conliruicf! on Si'tnrday 
nioiidn.L's ihrou^rh llu; school year. 1 he 
same approaches, methods, arrd proce- 
« lures that worked so well duiini.' the 
summer ar(! hoin^ used for each two- 
hour session on Saturday mornin^rs. 
Groups continue to [)C as homo^reneous 
as possiI)le. with child development 
\ (nni;.'"iters. workshop part ici pants, and 
puhlic school special education children 
all in separate ^rroups. 



Some who said 
"I can't" 
now ask 
"Show me how." 
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A 

/ \ stat(Mnent that many p»'ople do 
n«»l understand (jr acce])l is that the 
nicntalK retarded child oi adult can he 
Itored. .At the J. Arthur Trudeau Me- 
morial (ienler, llu; re<Teation programs 
hein:: ofTeied are he^^nnnin;: to present 
the population that is served with ae- 
ti\ities lliat ar(? jreared toward move- 
nieirt. indefjendencc;. and threat variety. 
We ai'c (h^N'elopiriL' programs to help re.- 
tardcd children and adults ;:ain a sense 
(d hclon^rin;:. a s(!nse of accf)mplish- 
ment. and a feelinj: of happiness in what 
they are doin,L^ In short, we are trying' 
to take the l)oie(h)m out of rctarrle^l 
pel .sf)ns' li\"es. 

The Trudeau Center pro;,' ram. in arl- 
dilion to tlu? swimmiri^r })ro^Mam de- 
scrihcd here in some detail, also in- 
clu(h?s such ac(iv[li(^s as scout in^r. Camp 
Fire Girls, howlin;:, (huicin;: lincludin;: 
social events). ;:ymnastics and tnmhiin;:. 
A summer camp pro;rram offers experi- 
ences in cook in;:, archery, sewin;:. 
L'arnes. swimmin;:, creative drama, arts 
aird crafts, and field trips. A s})ecial 
Satrjrday aftenmon recrealiori j)rf)<zram 
dcNotes time ami atlr*ntif)n io tund)Iin^. 
halance heam, ami other liross and fine 
m(itf»r coordinatifjn activities, rield tri))s 
are also scheduled ff)r Saturday afl(»r- 
noon. 

'I'he Tuesday recreation |)rf);:rani 
ofTers a special antidote to l)orefh)m in 
that it is a "pre-horne livin;r" [»ro;rram 
for teena^rcrs and adults. Movement is 
stressed iu such activities as haskethall. 
floor hockey, erah soccer. tumhlin.L'. 
trampoline. rf)ller skalirrir. and wresl- 
Arts and crafts are ofTererl. Inrle- 
|)endence is slresserl, for example, hy 
havin;: the participants prepare their 
own meal. They discover that there is 
more to a nn^al than just consumption: 
thev set tahles, cor)k, servf*. arid clean Up. 

Ami what have we discfAererl ? In 
just iUe slrf)rt time our extfMided recrea- 
tion })ro;rram has heen in o|)eration. we 
have learned thai ihc retarflerl can jiar- 
ticipale in "normal" activities if they 
are encouraged; we have learned hf)w to 
adapt various activities so that pctople 
of difTcrent apjes ami ahilities can enjoy 
[hem: we have learned that the menially 
rctarflcfl (]o not neerl to snfTer horedom. 



X IS ever check the actions of the child: follow him and 
watch to prevent any serious accidents^ but do not 
even remove obstacles which he would learn to avoid 
by tumblinfi over a jew times. Teach him to jump rope^ 
to swinf^ wei^'JitSy to raise his body by his arms, and 
to mingle as jar as possible in the rou^h sports oj the 
older boys. Do not be apprehensive of his sajety> If 
you should see him climbin}^ in the branches oj a tree^ 
he assured he is less likely to jail than ij he had perject 
vision. Do not too much regard bumps on the jorc' 
head, rouf^h scratches., or bloody noses: even these 
may have their f^ood influences. At worsts they affect 
only the hark and not the system like the rust oj in- 
action. 

-DR. SAMUEK GKIDl.JCY MOWE, pairiarrii in ihe \\M of odura- 
lion of t\ut visually liandirapped. 
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: ; ;^ KACIIItlRS and swininiin*: inslruclors must use 
■V / (lifTerrnl inrlhods and provide vari(^d experiences 
- J-'Ci; when hei])iri^ menially rclarded children become 
orleiiled lo waltM' aiul leach iri;.c I hem to swim or to 
swim heller. .Ahhou^'h ihe iradilional aj)proacli— explana- 
tion, dcmonslralion. and correclion — has lieen most success- 
fill in triw}i\n*x I he /io/ireia/7le<l to swim, it does not make 
adrcjiiate allowances for needs of riurnlally r(.'larded. New and 
rreali\c* ajjproachcs fnr learhin^ relarded children lo swim 
should he devised. Initial efTorts lo m<*el this need al Wal- 
worth (vnjntv Special School. F^lkhorn. Wiscf)nsin, hroujjht 
fortli four promising: aj)proa(dies: movement exploration, 
station a<tivitics. one-on-one instruction, and j)ercej)tual- 
niot(')r artivilics. 

MoVK.MK.NT Iv\l»I,oi{ \Tin,\ r r)n.si.s!s of planned develop- 
mental experiences eniphasizinjz frct^dom of moyemenl so 
ifiat ihc individual is ahle lo jzain salisfariions from su*** 
(■(•«^sfij| use of his l)ody. Kacfi ( hild is \c(\ to ref-o;:nize and 
think in terms of his limitations and t<» explore his crapa- 
I>ilities witliin tho.^c liniitatioris. lie is (iru'oura^icd lo exj)hire 
the nioNcmcnt polcntial of liis l»ody in a new cnvironiTienl — 
water and to resoKc didicjill if!s which arise when the 
Ica' hcr confronts him with various proMems. This melhrid 
Irods l/^r|f /iirc)\ io adjuslmcfil lo watrr. l>ody au-areness, 
halance skills, arid propulsion skills. 

Sr\iinN Ac rivrriKs are cspccialiv heneficial when work- 
in'' with nianv students f)f varied skill levels. Rased on the 
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TEACHING THE MENTALLY RETARDED TO 




cirfuit Iraifiifi;: ((ifKept. studrnls move from slat ion to sla- 
liofi lo iM'rforiTi sjM'cific or ;ieneral skills in a s(;l aniounl of 
lime. Sludcnis arr ronstanlly (•liall('n;-'(*d as llicir skill Itnt'ls 
progress. 

Onkon.Om; Instiu'ctio-N {»rovi(l«*«; fach sliujiTi! with an 
individual inslruclor to fruidf' him. Rap})orl hel\v****ti child 
and inslrurlor is iniporlant if lluf rhihi is U> ;^ain ronlirlencc 
and |jnj^r<*ss, Sincr iin individual inslrurlor can rrnjdoy 
various m<-lhods in workin;: with a (;hild in the water, this 
ni(*lhod is particularly suited lo ifachinj: the Irainahlc men- 
ially retarded to swim. 

f'KHCKiMi Ai.-MoToit SKn.i.s a imporlant if a child is to 
attain .'^wimruin;.' skills. The child needs lo d(;veh)p a realistic 
concept of his own body sizr- arul the amount of space his 
hody rcfpjires \n performing: varied movements. This child 
should he ahle to process sensory information as well as 
perform various <{ross motor skills. 

These represent only a few of the possible approaches a 
teacher civi\ use in s\vimmin;i programs for the relar(h*(l. 
We have heen enc(;ura;ied with the respf)ns(! and pro;:ress of 
the children which has been due. in part, [o lh«* flifTerent 
m'-lhods afid varied experiences presented them. Other 
nrethods and approaches are l»ein;i tried as a<pjalics he<'f»me 
a greater part of the curriculum at Walworth County .Special 
.Scfiool. 

Each day's lesson is planned (o take rvery i hild as far 
Q ' individual ne^ds and abilities allow: daily evaluation 



records arc kept on each child's progress. Individual recog- 
nition is given thrciugh report cards so that each child has 
a sense of achievement arul a measure of success. Repf)rl 
cards ex|)lain tli(r extent ia which tlu; individual lias deveb 
oped arul give parents an id(;a of the direction in which 
their f'bild is moving. Ihe local safety director encouraged 
iiwarding Hed Cross certifKiation cards lo clublren who 
qualified. Ilow/'ver, this type of recogn it if)/i was not possible 
for many children since scjpjences and progressions were 
designed with the needs and abilities of the retarded in 
mind. 

As the program has advanced, other ideas have been 
tried. The use of flotation devices, {or example, may have 
some merit. No blankr't rule has \)i'i't\ found for using 
\arious assistive flevicrrs; the key rests with the individual 
( hild and his irjstructor. One real problem in using these 
(b-vices is the possibility that the child will become depend- 
ent u\u)n the object and not devr-lop confid<.*nce in his own 
ability. 

Another ( onsideralion in planning swimming programs 
involves vobnUccrs. If volunteers are used, a preliminary 
nu-rting must be held to discuss various aspects of llie 
program: plarming. organizing, instrurling, recording, and 
evaluallng a(tivities. Volunteers shr>ul(i become familiar 
with mental retardation — its causes, levels, and degrees— 
and with the mer)lally retarded — their physical limitations 
and how to work with lh<*rn. VolurUeer helpers can be 
\ahiab!c assets. esj)ecialiy in one-on-onc inslruetitm situa- 
tions. 
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Wheelchair 




AMIDST cxcilemfTU arul u onderrncnl. ihf first G<M)r;zi:i Kr- 
larflalloij (iriitcr wluM-lrliair bowling It-ain was fornuMi. Kour 
slu<l<'nls \vcr(! >cI<m-!<.'(1 lo jjarlicipalr. Two Ixivs arul two ;:irls 
\vfn» cliosrn l)(M-ausc of llu^ir a.Liilily, tln'ir rrilliusiasin. and 
our >ui>j<*rliv(' a-isrssiiienl that i1il*v \\(ju1(1 he siicr'^'ssfui at 
l)i»\vlifi;5. Tin* two ;;irls. ! I anil 21 yrars of a^zr, arc severely 
and ino<l<*ratrIy rf*lard<Ml: ihr two hoys. 10 and 12 years of 
a;:(*, are liolh rtiihlly relarch'd. All are niultidiandieappcd. 

B^twlin;! was arrarr^zed :il a lof-al howling: larie near the 
(ieor.iiia l{rlardalion (.'enter, whirl) is a sorvire, Irairiin^. and 
n-^eareh fa« jjjly of ihe l)e/>artini'/il of Puhlir Health. 'I'he firsl 
Iff Mianv Friday trips to the lan<-s was «juile i\n experieru.e. A 
lar.L'r howjinii ' rnU-v. heavy houlin^i halls. loni; larn's. and all 
tlic autoMjatie trapj)ifj;:^ werr* most pei ijfexin;;. Hnwlin^^ j)rior 
to (hiH ha(( heen done in a >nial! activity room with rnakesliifl 
hitu--^ and pla-'tir halls and pins. 

Tw(» of tin- four liad ;:rrat difrn ulty liflin': an r'i;:ht.pfnind 
hall, which nr< rs>itated nsin;: a one-towinr ratio riurin;: the 
lir*t few howlinii Si'ssions. Tor th»*su two. a stall n>einher he- 
ranic an cxtcn.^ion of ilie* stndrnt. addirj;: necessary slren^ztli 
lo nianijMilatr. lift. aim. and <hTivrr the hall. The other two 
howler.^ })ad dilhcjjily lifli/i^^ the hall hut were ah'e lo ;_'ri[> it 
>)]|Iicit*Mtl\ to niakr the dclivr-r) . 

'I hc first term eversoJic learned ihron^^h ex])erience -\vas 
iittltcr haf!\ Yel when ihc first pin was knocked down, there 
wa^ as mill li excitenieni a- a .UK) ;iaine jjfoduces. f\aeh stu- 
dent learned t'» r(*co;;uizr and name sfrihi' ai:d fsparr when 
the) o(M'urre(h 

\\\ pr«.vidin;: a one-tf)-orie ratio each Nonn.Lister was ahle to 
pr<i;'re-'^ at hi^ own rate: teehni<pie- and approaches to each 
student'.^ howlin;^ were also p»)ssihle f)n a ver\' per*r)nal and 
individual hjsis. Three refpiired almost coii'^lant liel[) with 
ainj ^ind flelive/y. For exa//Jple, one was .jhle to deli\'*r [h*- 
hall more accurately when a ^talf rrreniher steadied the ' oini;j. 
♦iter's ar//» at elhow arrd wrist. The ff)nrlh howler performed 
ijuite well hy him<e|f : although his scores were nol t<»u hi;;h. 
lie was iin in<lepen<lenl howler, 

o 
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Brsiflcs arlu;il howling viivh youn^islrr Iranicd lo rulri(*\e 
his own hall arul (f» krrp a \crhal frame scorr. After (he 
initial excilfnienl (if ;:oin;z l)()\vlin;: suhsiJi*(i arui howlin;; 
Icrhnifjuos werr eslahlished. team howling, iwo jXM lane was 
introdured. This dcvehiprd a spirit of eoinpftitiori and en- 
(•oura;zt*d the slower howh*r lo keep pare with tlie others. 

At th(^ eoiK'Iusion of a three-month trial period, the fi>iir 
howlers were evaluated siihj(M ti\ ely as to the worth and values 
of the pro;zrain. Arm and hand stren;;lh (h*finitely irn reased 
as they <-ould more easily lift, swln;;. and (h-liver an eijiht 
pound hall. Visual-motor coordination impro\cd as shown 
hy their ahilily in manipulate and plare wlieelc hairs in rehi- 



lion to howling lant^ and lo *jet halls from the return rack. 
Rowlin*r scores impro\efl during: llie projjram. Countin*: 
ahility projxressed as they counted remainin<j pins and <lid 
some suhtractinji and addinji on a frame hasis even though 
they did not learn to kee]j total jxame scores. Greater social 
awareness develo|)ed in a short period of time as ihr howlinji 
center environment hecame more familiar. Kach made new 
friends and added new dimensions to their lives. 

One can ordy speculate ahout the many other activities 
students with conditions such as these can enjo) when they 
are^riven op})urI unities an<l cncoura^zement. 



\Vc jud^e ourselves hy what we feel 
capahle of doinj^, while (jlhers 
jud^e us hy what we hav*^ 
aireaflv dcjne. 



Menry Wadsworlh I^ngfellow 
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THE RECREATION Department at Brainerd State Hospital 
(Minnesota) conductttd an experimental program to deter- 
mine if ward perscniiicl were ahie to (hftect dianges in social 
behavior of severely retarded miihiple handicapped residents 
involved in wheelcliair square dance activities, The TMR 
Profde for Severely and Moderately Retarded (Reporting 
Service for Exceptional Children, 563 Westvicw Avenue, 
Ridgefield, New jersey 07657) was used to evaluate 
control, personality, f(roup participation, and social ameni- 
ties of 12 wheelchair residents who participated for approxi- 
mately two mondis in a weekly s(|uare dance program. The 
Profile was also administercil to 12 other resident'^ who did 
not take {lart in the {)rogram. 

Wheelchair square dance sessions were held every Satur- 
day morning and lasted for ap{)roximately 50 minutes. Pat- 
terns have been established with Brainerd residents in sched- 
uling recreation sessions so that they occur at the same time 
and on the same day each week: residents anxiously antici- 
pate the time for specific activities. Even though they may 
not he able to tell time. talk, or name the days of the week, 
some residents demonstrate disappointment with temper tan- 
trums or crying if an activity in which they normally partici- 
pate is cancelled. For this reason, there was no change in 
routine in the wheelchair square dance schedule and each 
session was always started promptly at 9:00 a.m. 

Residents were brought to the gynmasium by ward tech- 
nicians, since most of the participants were unable to propel 
their own wheel chairs. Participants in this square dance 
program were pushed through 24 unduplicated square dance 
patterns by ambulatory residents who functioned at higher 
levels, most possessing IQ's in the 16 to 50 range. Different 
colored pieces of tape were placed on the floor in the form of 
arrows to help residents follow patterns for the different calls 
and to assist couples fmd their home positions. Every session 
was routine and the same 24 s(juare dance patterns were in- 
corporated. Each participant had opportunities to experience 
success, progress, and feelings of accomplishment. Without 
such routine, square dancing would have been too difficult 
for this particular group of residents. 

Ward tei:hnicians were familiar with the residents but 
did not know which 12 were participating in the square 
dance program and which 12 were not administered the TMR 
Profde before and after the program. Of the 12 residents in- 
volved in square dancing, all but two improved their scores 
in all four major areas of social behavior. Of the 12 residents 
who did not take part in the program, all but four received 
exacdy the same scores on pre-and-post test administrations 
of the Profile. These data suggest that wheelchair square 
dancing had been more successful in improving residents' 
personalities and behavior than the staff had anticipated. Un- 
doubtedly the concentration and feelings of success and ac- 
complishment all contributed to the measured and observed 
changes. 

Note: An interesting side question arises- hat are the ef- 
fects of participating in a program of this ^ype upon resi- 
dents who push wheelchair patients throu h the various 
square dance patterns? 




FOR SEVERELY RETARDED 
MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 



Annum jKMsrii 

IJltAINKHI) (MlNNKSOTA) SlATKHosmAI. 
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III. PROGRAMS 



Adults 



ThtmsaiuU of severely rrlardcd adolesctMits and \'oung adults 
live in instilutions all over ihe v. orld: nuiiiy of them will 
remain inslilulionalized f(jr the rest of their lives. Is the insti- 
tuHo/i. {hen. Uf he merely a place of custody or can it provide 
a meaningful exislenee for persons destined to spend their 
lives within its walls? 

A j)r(»jeel sfxinsored hy the .Social and Rr'hahilitation Serv- 
ices (I'.S. nepurtiuent of Health. Kduealion. and Welfare) 
in Israel sought the answer to this 
(jueslion. The research team asked 
the l)asic question: what can he found 
in institutional living to motivate se- 
verelv retarded youth to exjUMid ener- 
fzy and to woik productively? The 
team discovered that the main incen- 
tive to work is the ha.sie need to he- 
lon.n. 

In aj)[)lyinp: the principles of trroup 
dynamics to severely retarded persons, 
the Israeli project first cstahlishfd 
four f>eer ^rroups oriented toward heromimr work jjroups and 
usiriji a ;:roup milieu approach. Each jiroup consisted of ap- 
j)r<*ximatrly ten mend)ers and had its own group instructor 
exj)erien< e(l in workinir with youth. Chronological ages of the 
rrtardales ^vere helween 16 ami 32 years with an average of 
20 v^'ars: f;jcnta! ag(N were hetueen 3 and 11 years with an 
average of years. Ahout one-third had an associated 
hamlicaj) such as I)owi\'s syndrome (mongolism), cerebral 



[)alsv, or epilepsy. Three of die groups lived in an institution 
which was set up as a work colony; retardates in the fourth 
group lived at liome with their parents in an urban area. 

Each group functi(»ned as a group eight hours a day for 
S' .j days a week. Yhv first three months were devoted solely 
to consolidating the group through games, walks, social activi- 
ties, and an intensive physical education program. The next 
stage was a group project such as setting up a rose garden — 
a tangible project with a clearly de- 
fined goal. In the third phase, the 
group worked outside the institution 
in citrus groves on a voluntary basis. 
When the group had demonstrated its 
capabilities, work w\as obtained on a 
piecework basis with payment based 
on the productivity of the group as a 
whole — 507r of the pay w^ent to the 
institution, 2S*"v to the group fund, 
and 25 9< to the individual. 

Within a period of eight or nine 
mo/iths the role of the i/istitut io/i became that of a rural hos- 
tel. Trainees were abh; to walk as a group from it to orange 
groves two or three miles away, allocate the work among 
themselves, stop for lunch in the grove, and return to the 
institution after a day's work — all with only nominal su|)er- 
\ ision b\ the instructor. The same ability was demonstrated 
by all four groups. 



Using a 
Group 
Approach 
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Using 
a 

Group 
Approach 



SOTE: To f'nsiirr that ulutt has hern ivarntui from this 
f/rojt'ct will le pnsst'd on to others, visual rrrords such 
as photoiiraphs. slides, and Sntm color moj (fs hare been 
aciiimiilateil <tnd used for demonstration purposes. In 
a 16mm. 'JO minute color fdm. ORDISAHY WORK, 
icith English commentary was made on thf project. The 
fdm can he ohtnined on free loan from the Division of 
International Activities. .Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices. ('.S. Department of Health. Hducation, and IV el fare, 
If'ashiniitiai. D.C. 20201. and from lichahilitation Inter- 
national, 210 Ka>^t iUh Street. Sew York. Sew York 
10017. Iniorniation about the final report. THE i'SE OF 
A GROW Ari'KO iCH IS THE RKH ABIIIT ATIOS 
OF SEVERELY RETARDED ADOI.ESCESTS IS AG- 
RICVLTl RE IS ISRAEL (Research Project VRA-ISR- 
2.'l-6.5). can also be obtained from the Division of Inter- 
national .'ictii ities. The author and chief investif^ator 
may be contacted at 116 AUenhy Road, Tel Aviv. Israel. 




Balance and strength exercises in the physic 



NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Each irroiij) met two mornings a week fo. f-iur io foiir-anri- 
a-half hours. Trainees were expel led to asscuatle on time anrl 
in suital^lc sports fnitfils and tennis shoes. Sessions wouUI 
l)t';;in with loni: hikes — Iv f) to thret^ miles witli short hur?ls 
<if ninninir iiiterspersefl and with short rests for the first hour 
after whieh they usually returned to the institution. The pro- 
LM'am wouhl then rontinue anrl ineUuh'd ealisthenies f apprf)X- 
imatelv 15 minutes), mat exercises I a[)j)roximately 15 min- 
utes J. work on the horse ( apj)roximately 15 minutes), social 
I)all ;:arnes I af)f)roximatelv .'^0 minutes 1. anrl niixerl activities 
such as tahle tennis. wei^dU lifting, and ladder climbing laf)- 
proximalely 00 minutes). The fourth grou[) bf^ng an urban 
grimp met at a sjjorts club for the handicapped where special 
stress was j>la( ed on basketball and swimming including 
(living. 

The j)rogram was flexible and the atmosphere was relaxed. 
Participants tender! to lf)f>k ff)rward to the activities and en- 
joyed I hem very much: discriplinary j)roblems were minimal. 
The active presence of a grouf) instructor helper! to ensure 
maximum j>artici[)alir»n of trainees: no overt distinrtions 
were made in the physical edur'ation program between those 
with physical handicaps and those withr»ut such conditions. 
Despite the fairly strenuous nature of the f>hysir*al ac tivities 
and (heir riskiness, diere were no accidents of any rr)nse- 
({uence. 

OBSERVATIONS REGARDING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE SEVERE RETARDATE 

Severe r(?tardates do more than just derive pleasure frf)fn 
a physical education program. They need training in physical 
a(*tivities as a basic prer<;quisile to habilitation ; the earlir;r 
the age they begin to receive physical education, the better. 
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The prrtjet t staff did not regard physical education as an end 
in itself but as a means to an end. Analy.sis of agricultural 
work to be driUe bv trainee^if showed the need for finC'finger 
movements in pruning anrl picking fruit, for ability to climb 
anrl maintain balance on high ladrlers. and for strength to 
r arrv sar ks of fruit frr)m trees tri crates. Exercises designed 
to develop thr-se skills were incr»rpo rated into the physical 
eriucatir»n prrjgram. 

At the beginning of training, retardates were afraid of 
physical exerr ise and of using objects. devicu*i. and machines. 
However, the po-itive approach of the instructors and sue- 
r ess in an increasing range of physical edur-ation tasks en- 
abled th^-m tr) fivercome their fears, to gain self-r-onfidence. 
and to perform with less hesitation and more proficiency. 

Among other things, the severe retardate is slow in getting 
intr) [hr swing of things. espfY-ially if the rJemands upon him 
are f)Ossiblv threatening in nature or unknown to him. A 
short period rjf [>hysir'al education is often wasted because 
rif the time taken for the group io get organized. Physical 
eriucalion proved to be effective when given in sessions of 
abr)ut four hours riu ration anrl when based on variety, multi- 
ple participation, flexibility, and extensive use of sports. 

Cfintrary to fu»f»uiar belief the =^vere retardate is capable 
of getting brirefl: many have difficulty in concentrating. A 
phvsical erlucatir)n program for him needs variety such as 
several short f^-ririfls r^f cali-lh'-nic exerr is^s. a number of 
different frjrrns of erpjipment. anrl the mixing of calisthenics. 
Inking, arul ball game*, f.iltic time shoubl f>e sj>ent on the 
abstractions (^^ exercise. Tbe l>est way is to present the pro* 
gram simply a^ a natural activity in which all trainees are 
expeciffi to take part: emfibasize the fdr^asanl and fun asfx'cts. 
A sen*e r»f hurnor on th^ f;art of the instructor r an help to 
makr* physical crlucation an enjoyable exf>erience for each 
partir ipant, 

F^hy.'ir al activities have In be adaf>tcd tr> the cognitive lim- 
itatir>ns r>f the -♦•verr- retarrlate. Tliis rr^|uir^-s flexibility in 
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ducation program were planned to develop the specific skills needed in the citrus groves 



[)Ianning and provifliiig instructioiu Trainee's learncci to play 
aiul enjoy table tennis even tliou^'li they could not count to 
21: thfv played until they wen* tired of playin^r! The hone- 
fits of training! in hand-eye coordination and of sof iai inter- 
acrtion were achieved irrespective of the absence of formal 
scorin*r and structuring! of the •rame as it is jzenerally [ilayed. 
In playin,sr soccer, the fact that goals were scored by meni- 
i>frs of th(? wronL^ side did not bf)ther trainees or the instruc- 
tor — anfi jvrrniltefl trainees to rlerive maximum benefit from 
th{' activilv. If the instructor is aware of the basic [)rinciples 
involved in rxercise and si)ort and can learn to dispense with 
intellectual frills, be will fiiul many wayr of proviflinpr a bene- 
ficial phvsical edu( alinn program for severe retardates. 

Inactivity during th^ physical education period causes 
boredom, lack of concentration, anrl [lossibly disciplinary 
and behavior j)r(^blenis. Empliasi- should be placed on maxi- 
mal i»arti( ii)ation most of the lirrf*. This can be done by hav- 
ing irainri'S ari as assistants during inrlividual exercises, 
providing a riuniber of weights arui balls so trainees need not 
wail in lint- to get a chance to use e(pii[)ment. using many 
group games, anfl arranging simultaneous activities — e.g.. 
two trainees play table tennis while others ciimb ladders or 
weight lift. 

In my c)pinion. the self-esteem of the severe retardate is 
usually too fragile to withstand the stress of highly organized 
individual comj)etition. Severe retardates vary enormously in 
mental be[iavif»r and physical abilities rluc to tlx* varying 
nature of their me-.*al hanflicaf). In every activity where one 
|)erson comes out a to|) as first, there are a number of per* 
sons wIk) are hurt, sadficnerl. and discouraged by not having 
attaine<i first [)lace. For the severe retardate, therefore. I do 
not reconmiend programs such as Olympic games with their 
emphasis on infiividuai achievement. Praise for achievement 
and for self-progress have their place, but little reliance 
^ Id be placed on highly organized individual r onip^'lition 




>\mr for motivation. 



7'he physical education program did much to enhance 
group consolidatioi] Techniques that encouraged these in- 
cluded use of different colored track suits for each group, 
coriipetitions between groups, and intra-group ball games. 
With careful planning, the physical education program can 
art as a powerful instrument in promoting the aims of a 
grouf) approa(*h toward rehabilitating the severely retarded. 

The close relationshif) between the group instructor and 
the physical education instructor rc^sulted in successful plan- 
ning of activities which acted as preparation for the specific 
rcfpjirements of \\ut work situation. For example, learning 
to grip and use a table tennis racket was excellent training 
for use of pruning shears and fruit clippers. Climbing lad- 
ders (hiring physical education made it easier for trainees to 
climb ladders and maintain their balance on them when 
working in orange groves. Weight lifting provided good 
training in lifting and carrying filled bags of fruit or potted 
plants. Passing a heavy ball from one trainee to another while 
standing in a line was translated into assend)ly line work for 
I)assing and loading potted plants and tins from the tree 
nursery on to trucks. Knowing the nature of the work to be 
[)er formed by retardates makes it possible to plan physical 
education activities geareil to promote training in skills re- 
rpiirerl for the job. 

At the beginning of the [iroject most oi die trainees were 
in poor physical shape b<*cause of lack of exercise. Many had 
low stamina. flab})y uscles, and bad posture; some could 
nf)t even walk [)ro[)erly. After six months in the -physical 
education program most of them were able to walk two miles 
to the orange groves, work from six to eight hours in the 
o[)en air, and walk back to the institution again. Physical 
education is a valuable instrument for rehabilitation if ade- 
quate coordination exists Ijetween the professional workers 
flealing with the retarded and if the program is planned to 
meet the [)roblems of the severe retardate and the require- 
ments for vocational success. 
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How can we identify and contact mentally retarded adults 
in the community? Many can be contacted through sheltered 
workshops, communit)' or state agencies, or through local 
associations for the mentally retarded. Each of these agencies 
can work closely with local recreation departments if the 
proper bridge it- built. 

In developing a comprehensive program of recreation and 
fitness for mentally retarded adults the recreation leader 
should consider: 

• needs, interests, and abilities of the group; 

• provisions for individual participation; 

• coeducational activities, when feasible; 

• family events; 

• variation of the program; 

• opportunities for outdoor activities 

Any community, if it will, ean provide mentally retarded 
adults with recreational opportunities. Here are five hurdles a 
rommunity may encounter when starting sueh a program: 

a. identifying mentally retarded adult participants; 

b. providing a facility; 

c. publicizing facilities and programs: 

d. transporting participants; 

e. demonstrating activities at partirijiants levels of ability. 
Treating tlie five problems as unknowns in a mathematical 

equation, a^^b^^c^^d+e ^recreational opportunity, solutions 
depend upon proposing alternatives for each unknown. 

Applying the equation to the problem of providing swim- 
ming opportunities for retarded adults, let "a'' be a group of 
adults working in a sheltered workshop. Unknowns ''b'\ "c'\ 
and 'V " problems of providing a swimming facility, pub- 
licizing the program, and demonstrating activities - could 
easily be accomplished by: 

• contacting the supervisor of the .sheltered work.'^hop 
and 

• arranging for his group to participate in a learn-to-u.se- 
the pool program before the regular swimming season. 
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• having recreation workers teach this group pool rules, 
proper conduct in and around the pool, use of locker 
rooms, and basic swimming and safety skills. 

With this preseason instruction, this group of retarded 
adults would be eligible to swim during regular hours with 
ordinar)' supervision. 

Unknown "d", the problem of getting these retarded 
adults to the facility, could be handled initially by having 
the group brought to the pool by chartered bus. After 
learning to use the facility and enjoying themselves while 
swimming, the retarded adults should feel comfortable enough 
to accompany parents or friends, or possibly use public 
transportation to get to the swimming pool alone. 

The equation is solved! One possible set of values has 
been established for these unknowns and provided aquatic 
fun for at least part of this community's adult retarded 
population. 

This approach is also applicable to other recreational 
possibilities. Here are possibilities for the unknowns "a" 
through "e*' in solving a square dance problem. 

a. lei adults be identified through public school or private 
institutional records; 

b. let the city recreation department provide a dance 
floor or gymnasium for use one evening per week; 

c. let the activity be publicized by personal contact with 
retarded persons, their fajnilies, and friends by mem- 
bers of the recreation staff; 

d. let the problem of getting the adult to the dance be 
solved by use of public transportation or car pools: 

e. let the teaching be done by members of the recreation 
staff or a professional caller: 

If each participant is required to bring a partner, solution 
of the equation is a + b+c+d^^e - square dancing fun. Such an 
activity is all the more enjoyable and meaningful to the 
retardate's family and friends. 

Have special educators, recreators, and parent*; overlooked 
problems and responsibilities for providing recreation and 
fitness opportunities for adult retardates? Take stock in your 
community or institution . . . and then take action. 
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A UNI r OF (;Rr:FA' BERrnS from Fi. Brag- and a -roup 
of children from Western Carolina Center (Morj.!;anto\vn ) , 
one of North Carolina's four stale factililies for mentally 
retarded, discovered they could learn a lot from each other 
as they joined together in a Special Forces Civic Action pro- 
gram last October. Operation Challeniie consisted of four 
four-day outdoor training programs for 88 youngsters from 
the Center. It was conducted by a Cretan Beret team from the 
5th Special Forces Grou[\ John V. Kennedy Center for Mili- 
tary Assistance. Ft. Bragg. 

S[)ecial Forces units have trained in the Pisgah National 
Forest area near Morgantowri for a number of years and 
children from the Center have previously been involved in 
some of their activities on a orH?-(lay basis. The superintend- 
ent of Western Carolina Cenl(T felt these men had a great 
deal <)f expertise to ofTer thai would benefit mentally re- 
larded and handicapped i hildren, particularly in the area of 
physical training and activity. He approached the command- 
ing general <>f the JFK Center about participating in a Spe- 
cial F'orces civic action program. Civic action programs are 
aimed at helping the civilian comnmnily by using the unique 
abilities and training of the Special Forces personnel and are 
very much a part of Special Forces activities. (Special Forces 
units have been active in a variety of projects in several parts 
of North Carolina including assisting with a summer camp 



for boys, providing medical assistance in rural areas, giving 
instructions in various specialties, and providing manpower 
in emt^rgency and disasl(ir situations.) 

Would not some of tlie children at the Center benefit from 
physical training and activity similar to actual Green Beret 
training activities? Such a program could be very effective in 
giving them a chance to develop a sense of self-confidence 
and accom[)Iisbmcn{. The idea was approved and prepara- 
tions Ix^gan for arrival of the famed Green Berets at Western 
Carolina Center. 

An eleven-man team of enlisted men conducted the four 
training cycles with 22 youngsters participating in each. The 
first two groups were mildly and moderately retarded young 
boys, the third a group of young girls, and the fourth more 
severely handicap[)ed boys, all ranging in age between 8 and 
15. The urogram was designed to provide youngsters with 
physical training and fitness survival training activities and 
to build their self-confidence and physical ability. It was the 
first time members of this Green B(Tet unit had worked with 
handicapped children and it proved to be a worthwhile train- 
ing session for all involved. At the close of each cycle the 
youthful participants wer(? ready to go back for more. 

Kach of the four days of the cycle began bright and early 
at Western Carolina Center as the 22 recruits turned out for 
[)hysical exercises with the troops. 




AT WESTERN CAROLINA CENTER 



chRLLeiuGe 




OPepRTIOlM 

chRLLeiviGe 

y\u'n il Uiis f.wuind nian li ihr rxciird < /cu \t<':n\vi\ for 
the I)tis which look llu'fii to lh<* traiuiri.ij site in ilw Brown 
'Mountain Israel) >»"( iioii of thr Pisi^ah \al!(Mial l'"or»*>l ahoul 
20 niih»> from \\\r Crnler. 

Phy?;icnl training, hasic first aiil lun.^ini: from artifi(Mal 
p'spiration to protfctinij uourxis arnl < iil<. instruction in sur- 
vival, liathcrin,:: fcMnI. <-oi»kiM.i:. inakinu a >h<*!t<.M-. naviiialin-i. 
niakini: rofw* k/iols. imd hiki/j/j: tundc up n full four-dav sflitff!- 
nh*. Recruits also \vt*r(* taufiht how [a rnakr rojx* l>rifi^(N to 
cros-i a stream and enjoyed the thrill of doini: il at Wilson 
Creek. A tired hut enthusiastic hunch returned to the Center 
each eveninu. looking forward to the next <ia\\s activities. 

.A liiiihiiiihl of the pro^rani for these nnni-herets was learn- 
ing: to raj)|M*l"(*orne down a ror-k clifT on a ro[)e support. 
Youn,i:st(*r.< het^an the rappel exercise? ]}\ Iearnin;i the lech- 
nifpje on a .'^O-fool dr(>p under tlie expert instruction and 
watchful eye of the Green Berets: nianv ^'raduated to a 70- 
foot elevation. Tlwse men in irulividual contact with the chil- 
dren were ahle to ,uive them the corifidence and ahility to try 
new tasks and ex[)eriences. Once a youn.i:ster found he <'oul(l 
jump the first hurdle he was read) for the next. 

The kids and their Green Re*rel nienior.s camped overni^rht 
in the Browr) Mountain Beach area on the third ni^ht of each 
cycle and put some of their survival training into practice 
as thev huilt shelters and cooked their own meals. On the 
fourth and final day ac'tivity moved lo a hoat dock on a lake 
where the kids experienced am[)Iiihian traininjr, learninji the 
use of a riverhoat which liolds 1.5 [)eople. Then it was l>af:k 
to the mountain site wliere the youthful enthusiasts ^^ot their 
i:raduation certificates. Each participant received a Special 
Forces shirt and the ho-wir graduate of each cycle now wears 
a cherished ^reen beret. 

.Mthoujzh the four cycles are over and the Green Berets 
ha\e /ione. th<Mr spirit lingers at the Certter. Kids who par- 
ticipated in the |)rogram will relive their experiences for 
vears to come and there is no way to measure the benefits 
they lune (lerived. As Max Hemphill, re<'reatioi^ director at 
Western Carolina Center wlu) coordinated the program put 




it. "it was a wonderful exj)erience for these kids. Wifh the 
hel[) of the (ireen Berets, they have iiained confidence in their 
al)ilil> and have greatly i/iiproved their self-image/' It takes 
a special. j)erson to be able to give these children such con* 
fidence ami j)ride in themselves. 

"These men are really .s/jcc/rt/ forces who can hel}) meet the 
needs of handicapj)e(l children,' staled J. Iverso/i Riddle, 
Western Carolina (x'nter's superintendent. **The close con- 
tact on an individual basis with these men is a wonderful 
opportunity and a growing experience for these children. 
We are grateful for the particij)alion and excellent coopera- 
tion of the 5j)ecial Forces." 

'I*he youngsters are not the only ones who benefited from 
the program. ^iTs good training for the team as well as the 
kids.** corn men ted Ll. Leonard McCook who headed the op- 
eration. "It gi\es us a chance lo use our teaching methods on 
yoimg. inexperienced peo])le. We really have to overcome a 
language barrier and lerrn to talk to these kids on their level. 
It also teach, . us to communicate without language lo many 
of the youngsters.'* 

When asked how^ he fell about th<i program one Green 
Beret put il this way, "It's a great feeling to watch these kids 
build up f:(jn fidence as they overcome each objective we give 
them- rappelling down the clifT, crossing the rope bridge, 
helj)ing build a shelter. They're just amazed at what they 
can do once they try." 



CAMP 

AMERICA ^ 

Camp America is a cultural exchange program that offers 
American camps and British and European students oppor- 
tunities for exciting cultural experiences by arranging for 
highly qualified intfjrnational university students to act as 
counselors at American summer camps. Camp America ar- 
ranges for interested European students to be interviewed 
by American camping professionals or European university 
deans under the direction (jf these professionals. These 
camping professionals or interviewer/advisers assist in ar- 
O si)ecific job openinus in the United States before 
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departing for mteiviews in Europe. When the adviser has 
matched a qualified applicant with a jol), Camp America 
makes all arrangements to f)re))are, orient, and transport 
the student for his summer at camp. All cou'iselor-appli- 
cants nmst be at least 19-years of age, have completed at 
least one year in a university (^r colle<:e. and })e fluent in 
English. Several residential ( amf)s for tb(; mentally retarded 
participated in this program during the past summer with 
highly beneficial and satisf actor v result.s. For additional 
information, including detailed procedures, contact Camp 
America, 102 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Coim. 06830. 
NOTE; A similar program operates whereby .A/nerican 
students are placed in European camps. Information and 
materials about this program can be obtained from Euro- 
}oh, 102 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 068HO. 
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PICTUIIE A YOUNG BOY, afflicied v>hh muscular 
dystrophy, waikinj; and playing with his friends. He 
goes home for summer vacation ancl, through in- 
activity and progressive disease, returns to school 

NEEDED: 

coiifnied to a whcelehair. Regression of function in 
the handicapped child over a long summer vacation 
is a welKknown phenomenon. Nearly all classroom 
teachers plan for a certain amount of review in Sep- 

SUMMER 

teinher, even for so called normal children — physical 
repression for a mcnf^Ily or physically handicapped 
chihl is even more pronounced. These children have 
often re<j;resse<l markedly and may not regain June 

THERAPY 

ability levels until October or November, if at all. 
VUh significant time loss in all areas is of great con- 
cern to professionals and parents. The cpiestion of 
what a school district <'an do to alleviate this prob- 
lem >vj|hin a ninc-mont)] school year wan posed at 
the April 1971 meeting 4jf the Society for Kxcep- 
tional < "lii!dren, a parent-teacher group at Lake Wash- 
in <rlon Special Kducation (Center, Kirkland, Wash- 
ington. A par<m!, new to the schocd, asked for a 
.s(»lnlir>n lo combat the regression she feared for her 
physically handicapped pre-schooler. Discussion con- 
tinued luitil an idea was born — a summer therapy 
day camp prr^grani plartueil to nu»et the nei'ds of the 
child for therapy as well as for fun and recreati<m. 
•Srv4i for |}ie program was quickly flemonsl rated by 
the c>verw helming response from parents in the dis- 
trict and in neighboring com nuini ties, f^nrotlment 
far ex<'eedetl the anticipated ami planned for sixteen 
participants. 

There was a serious proUlem of financing. With 
the late start of the program, all possibility of fed- 
eral, state, or local school district fun<Hng was gone 
so assistance waf. sought in the community. Again 
response was excellent and l)eyond expectations. The 
La.:c Vi ashington .School Dislrict provide^l facilities 
anil the Society for PIxceptional Children ohtaine<l 



sii|)|)i2es. Largest donations came from the IViiisciiIar 
Dystrophy Association of VCashin^ton and the Over- 
hike Servioi* League of BeUevue. The Elks Lodges of 
Retitoii and Helleviie-Kirklaiid >vere generous eoii- 
trihiitors as were the March of Dimes and ihe Kirk- 
land Kagles Lodge. Individual parents provided 
fiindsi, materials, food^ and tluMr own transporlatioii. 

Tlie program had a threc-j>art goal: to provide 
therapy^ swimming, and recreation in an atmosphere 
of siininier eamp fun for physically handicap|)cd 
youngsters. Special consicleralion was given eliiI(Jren 
who haekslidc most without continuous care, in par- 
ticular young ceref)ral palsied or muscular dyslro- 
phied youngsters. 

Each chihi's program was individiiaUy (fesigncd 
under doctor\s referral. Altliough indiviihialized prc- 
scril)cd therapy was provich^I for all, informal thera- 
peutic procedures were carried out in all phases of 
the program. Standing tahles went out on the play- 
ground; l)rea(hing activities were carrietl on in the 
pool; children played, positioned over l)olsters, in 
the sandhox. Youngsters were given the privih'ge of 
cooking their own hot dogs, marshniallows, and c<)rn. 
They also enjoyed sitting quietly around a campfire. 

Kacli day hegan with a group-sing: songs with ac- 
tion were special favorites. There wert* tpiict games 
and crafts in addition to vigorous play. 

Some of the most memorable moments involved 
animal visitors who gave the ehihireu an opportunity 
ior new niultisciisory experiences — the warmth of a 
goat, the softness of a hiinny, the seent of a horse, 
the sound of a diick, and the >*elvety touch of a 
pony's nose. What a thrill for a c-hihl who cannot 
walk lo ride on the hack of a horse! Some eliil^Jren 
were frightened at first l>y tliese simple experit'iices 
that other children take for granted, hut their fears 
were overcome hy earefid and gentle exposure. 

Staff consisted of an occupational therapist, a 
physical therapists a swim instructor, and a recrea- 
tion leader from current and former staff of the 
Lake Washington Sj)e<*ial Kducation Tenter. Volun- 
teers and youth corps workers provichM] extra help. 

At the end of six weeks,, final evaluations revealed 
thai each child fiad maintained his functional levels. 
Of speeial note were measiirahle gains of four nuis- 
ciilar dystrophy children in vital capacity. This was 
parliaffy atlrihuled to h>(s of yelling, swininu'ng, and 
singing. Jncreases of function were noted in several 
cerehral palsied children— <me deplegic hecame an 
independent walker. 

liotli staff and parents eoneluded that the pro* 
gra.Ti was an umpialified snceess and the question 
most often asked was, •''V^'ill this program J>e avail- 
able next summer 'i*'- The staff of the Lake Washing- 
ton Speeial Kducation (.'enter is nuiking plans for 
anotlier summer school this year on an even higger 
scale and ho|)es to r< eapture the fun that was so 
obviously a part of sumnuT 1 97 J. 



memorable 
moments 




THE WARMTH Of A GOAT 




THE SOFTNESS OF A RABBIT 
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it is early in the morning. 
All is quiet. 

But shortly yellow school buses transporting 400 laugh- 
ing, boisterous, mentally retarded children will arrive, and 
another day at the summer day camp of the Nassau County 
Chapter, Association for the Help of Retarded Children 
will begin. iNow, the old 18-acre estate in Brookville, 
Long Island, which houses the camp stands silent and 
expectant. Before the day's excitement begins, there is an 
opportunity to evaluate the camp s 20-year growth. 

Our summer camp has a four-fold purpose — to provide 
recreational opportunities for the mentally retarded and to 
let them continue their winter learning experiences; to 
serve as a training program for young adults and to pro- 
vide opportunities to inteiest them in special education; 
to provide a teacher training experience to enlighten 
teachers in elementary education about various limitations 
—and abilities — of the retarded and to encourage some of 
these teachers to enter special education: and to broaden 



the experiences of trained special education teachers on 
our staff by offering a program different from customary 
rlassrrjom situations and activities. As roles change from 
tear))er and pupil trj counselor and camper, all discover 
and share a new status and relationship. Teachers gain 
greater insight and new understanding of retarded young- 
sters and consecjuently enhance their own professionalism. 
Pupils find exercises they can master, learn that physical 
activity can be fun, and make rewarding self-discoveries. 

Camp started 20 years ago with only 35 youngsters; 
today it services 4(X) retardates 5 to 21 years of age and 
some few over. The enrollment consists of 84% trainable 
mentally retarded, 2% educablc mentally retarded, 4% 
emotionally disturbed and brain injured, and 10% oc- 
cupational day center clientele. Y(jung adults ordinarily em- 
ployed in the AHRC workshop program in Hempstead are 
given special group assignments at sunmier camp. 



ORGANIZATION * INTEREST 
INVOLVEMENT 
FACILITIES 




ingredivuis ior a suf^eessiui camp 



Much of the success of our camp program stems frrjm 
careful seh-ction (jf staff. The well-screened staff has 
grown considerably since the camp's infancy and now 
inclurles a nmsic 'specialist who has been trained to under- 
.sta;jrl the /nenlally retarded as well as to tear.h music; 
a dance instructor who is sensitive to the rieeds (A thr; 
mentally rrlarderl; an arts and crafts specialist whvj is also 
a certifnvl special eriucatir)n tear.her: twrj lifeguards, thret? 
swim instructijrs, 21 trained tear:hers, and <>() high scljor)l 
seni(jr anrl < (jilege junior r:ounselors. 

Tlie junior counseb>r program is particularly significant 
and important not merely for handling day-to-day camp 
activities but for building community arjd professiorial 
interest in meeting the needs rjf the retarded. Despite 
special precamp orientation jtmior counselrjrs generally 
start out uncertain of the demands retarded youngsters 
will make and somewhat unsure rjf whether they will be 
able to cope with them. As summer progresses, awarerniss 
of the retarded anrl hanrli^ap|)ed inrTcases and junior 
counselors learn to view these chiblren in a new a. id differ- 
ent light. Cr;mpassir>n takes on new meaning for these 
Q ung adults; wr)rds such as "trilerance," "patience," and 
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''undr-rstanrling'" are rerlefined. Often deep interests in the 
mentally retarded instilled at AHI^C prrjmp* junior coun- 
sehjrs U) train for tear-hing positions in spr*cial education; 
many former junior couns(dor.s have returned to (iur staff 
as teachers. 

.Since invrjivemcnt is r rucial in th<' success of any pro- 
gram, active staff partiripatirjn is mandatory. Whether a 
r'ounselo, is pitching in a rdose game of softball, hrdping 
a child learn to finger paint, (jr teachirjg a camper io float, 
guirlance, enthusiasm, and encrjuragement are provided. 

Observers njay easily feel the special warmth that 
ernanatrrs frrjm carnp. Herr* campers find freedom from 
fear, a sense (jf scf urity. anrl a high level of grrjup spirit. 
A rer-iproeal type r)f self-ji»atisfaclion is readily apparent. 
Campers anf pleaserl with th(frnselv(ts as they accomplish 
something and achiffve at their rjwn levels. Counselors are 
gratified: tlicy feel th«f satisfaction from helfjing someone 
to arrhieve, Grrjwtli is constant; as children prr»grcss, coun- 
selors grow as individuals. A rapprjrt irdierent in camp is 
difficult to v(frbaliz(?, yet very oi)vi(jus. 

We have come a long way over winding anfl tedious 
course sifjce our inception, but today we are thriving. If 



It is difficult to realize that this canii) ihnts not have a 
sleep-away facility and is only a day camp. Interesting 
and heavily shaded pathways suddenly lead to sunny 
ball fields or roomy meadows. }Ja.skethal] \u)(>ps. lowttred 
to eight feet, line one open area; a vr)lleyball court oc- 
cupies another. While the <)ld mansion houses several 
older groups and has da..i'ing facilities, a new ultra m(idern 
building serves as home for ycjunger frroups. fc^r tlie music 
pn^f'rim, and for the merJical arjd kitchen facilities In lis 
own well-stocked pavillion, the arLs and crafts pro;.:ram 
ofTers opportunities for younjistcrs of cacii a'lf* ;zroiip to 
experiment with their hands and tluMr r reaiivc abilities. 
There are twr^ swimming pools on the estate — a lar'ie p<'ol. 
thrw to nine feet deep, is for youngsters 9 to 21 uiu] 
over: an iJ^inch deep wading pool, continuously filtered 
and chlorinated, is perfect to :nlrr)fiu(tf swimming to 
Vf hunger campers. 



MuKHAY C. Vhikd 
DrKECToit, AHRC .Summkh Camp Phocham 

AsSOCIA'nON KOR THE HeM> OF KktAHDKU (jlMJ)KKN 

Nassm Coi nty CiMiTKH, 189 Wmkati.ky Koai), liHooKvn.i.K, Nkw Vi»KK 



A mongoloid cliihl, whose only form 
of expression was constant roekin^ 
hack and forth, h'arns to Hanee. 

A physically handicapped child 
finds games he can play. 

An insecure child discovers that sw ininiinfi is fur 
Biff rewards for a summer of work. 





If -ijrrj*-- roulil In* m<;i>iirr(l iri drirn'r- nj wiirmtii, tmd< r- 
-landiii;:, and tontefiirncnt, wtr have done much more tlian 
merely succeed- wc have won an immense and gratifying 
victory. 

But now the (|uiet is l^roken as buBcs from various Long 
Island towns converge on j;amp. With batliing suit, towel, 
and lunch clutcherl in one liand and a jurjior couns<*lor 
holding the rather, youngsters are helped off buses arul 
escorted to their respective groups. Wary f(jr signs of 
illness or out-of-the-r^rdinary behavior. counseb)rs visually 
inspect each chibi Ijcfore he is unloaded, ffealth ami 
safely are goals fostered at all times in all aspects of tlw 
program. 

Once iti grriijp- .jclerrnined by chr onubjgical ages and 
funeliofiing rapabililies youngsters art* givei^ opporl\mities 
for free play. (Children who function with relatively little 
counselor supervision play group games which their tea* hers 
plan for them. Other youngsters wlw; ref|uire more direct 
altefitirm are assigned to sp(fcific junior courjselors who, 
in turfj, guidf these children in play. .More aMe campers 
elp their b>> progressive frien<ls play with simple tens 
und games. 



Swimming has always been a liig blight of each day for 
most all youngsters. Swim instruction is provi(bfd for all 
campers b\ speeial instrurtors who circulate within groups 
during each 45 to 61) minute swim periofl. Helping young- 
sters feel ec>nfident and eliminating their fear of water 
are all in a sunnners work. Kickboards, colorful pails, 
beach balls, and toy boats arr* used by junior counselors 
in their attetnpts to introduce younger campers to swim- 
ming. Overliead sprinklers are arranged outside the little 
pool to motivate yr)UMgsters who are afraid of water. I'hese 
sprinklers lia\c sr-rved as a catalyst in getting insecure 
cliildren into the pool. On very hot aflernoons older campers 
are scheduled to use another set oi fwerhead .sprinklers, 
placed over a parking lot. Swimming is ofTercd in the 
tnorf\tng and sprinkler play in the afternooiK 

Krom fi/n/ny drdvk Con\, Skip to My Lou, and Alley Cat 
lo j'dpular f(dk s<hijis. musif: plays an important part m our 
su miner program. Rhythm is necessary in cfiild dev(flop- 
rnenl arid musical instruments are available trj su})plement 
the nujsic program. Voices jtnned in unison fill the room 
as familiar songs are mixed with new tunes and a t.vood 
time is had by ail. 
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l)an<e and pltMSiititly rariiouna^i^Mi caiistlicnk s slrc'ss 
physical r<»ur(iiiiati(iu and fs.scnlial fxen isr^ in earh (lav's 
-<lii-<luli'. liiinho slifks. hula hoops, friebec?. <*Ia5tic 
strips, hearh fialfs, atwl [>opular rnusic su[)plejru*iit tlir pro- 
;.'ra»i as thr rhildrm Irarn In rrNp^nrl l»> rhythm vvilh l\uAr 
hoilirs a^ Wfll as with their voircs. Not all yrun^stfrs 
arr al)|<* to prrfonn in ciuU activity. [)iit (huur ohscrvtTS 
one llttir an*of|rri parhcif^arUs nexi t'lmv. 

Kinji<-r |>aintinjf or mask lonslrurtiuri. tissur [japfr 
(iowprs or niosai<' asli trays. ar\d other arts and i rafts 
rnahh* i-a< h retardate to function to the hest of liis ahilities. 
Dividing; the ;;roup into serlions ))rovi(h*s oj)j)ortiinities 
for a varied pro^irarn f<»r eani|)ers who funeli'-n hest as 
individuals, for those wlio work \v»'ll in «ir<ju[' tnations. 
and for those who nred remedial lielj). Brads, wirn. ice- 
erearn sticks, and jflitter are the basics of crealion fr»r [hr 
slow children. More advanced \oijtli rna> have such items 
as slyre,fnam i>alls. frathers. and foam ruhher a! their 
dispftsah 

Our [dav;:rounds are neitlier ty[>ieal nor humdrum; they 
have ]tt'rn desi;.'ned ereatively. Thf mn^i fnoflern elin)hin^' 
t(»ys and "iwin^iinji apj^aralns ar<J found in these play 
area*i. Colorful functional lo\s are our appliaru'es. One 
of mil fda v;rn'(ind«i corncH directly from seience ficl'ifm 
and i^ lurnplctr wilfi intrieale wrh< and flyinji saucers. 
In s|>itr rd erit's <»f \iUf*r dishelief. Wf* have installed a 
jiifnp ofi .;ne fdayprrf)tjrid. ffii-^ devier? Is r'levated three 
fet't ahove the ^roirrKl over a huL'<* foam rnhI>or (illed 
l»ai.': it promotes motor cnorflinat ion tlirouprfi -lair elirrd)- 
in^' and lielps tn alh'viatr fear of heitiht. 

\<tivili<-< <»f earlv childhood sucli as Sffahlhr-nnron , 
Simnti Says, arid jump rope aUo (ill prii(»ds wfjeri groups 
arc not scheduled for pet i fie activities. \fcntall\ retarded 
\ our>;.'^tcr»i ar(* eapahic of parlic\)>atin.:* in more advanced 
L'amcs such a^ vollc\[»all. iM'iketfiall. and soflfjail. \Vhat'« 
njor<\ tlu-M- v(.un;."itrrs t-njov plasin"/ such ^*ame^. Team 
-pirit is fo-ilrrcd in th^' ^'roup and interest is kept at a 
hi«/h level as junior coun-cli»r< keep ^lames movinc! at a 
.hri-ik pace. fU modifvini: ;iarne rule^ and erpripment. these 
\ oiififj-iterH pfav ;.'affi/'^ that were ofjr e rlenicd them. 

Weekly cookouiH afford retarded children o|)|)ortunities 
for c(»operalive meaU and a <*hai^<e in identify witl\ a 
liroiiji. Sinrc ca/nper^ (>lafi lo^'etfj'T and partici(jale to^'ejfjer. 
thev are no |on;/er different fr<*m others thes hehm^i. 

Imiovation. interest. or;.'aiiizal ion. fnr ilitie-. and inv(»lve- 
ment are all irriportant in;^redients for a "^ucrcssfnl ean^p 
priiU'rarn. And at AMRC! we have that certain smile. t[)at 
stronjf welc/nne hand, that conjpns^ionate word to turn ,i 
Hiinunei day into a pleasant and educational experience. 
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Another 

and another and 
another suet^esstul eamp 

OPERATED BY THE DIVISION OF MENTAL RETAK- 
DATION AND CHIEDREN'S SERVICES, NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF MENI AL HYGIENE: A hm;. 
r<iation carn|>inf< projirarn brings summer fun io mentally 
retarded children and adults from state schools and com- 
munities tlirou^ihout New York State. Each summer over 
two thousand mentally retarded persons receive a summer 
vacation of fun and relaxation. 

The summer camps for the mentally retarded are open 
to resirlents of state schools for the retarded as well as 
residents from surrourjding communities. Every two weeks 
residents (»f a sUtc school come to camp. During thai 
same w»-ek retarded persons living: in communities served 
hv the school are alsjj eli;:il)le to attend camp. All campers 
must he ambulatory and toilet trained, need no sj)ecial diet, 
have no restrict iv(r pfiysical or m(»ntal [)rohlems, and hav(^ 
attairwd a reasonahic level of ability for interj)ersona! re- 
lation-ihips. Thr* minimum chronolr);:ieal age for campers 
is ei;;ht: there is no maximum. Comtrmnity campers must 
be in tile same a;;e ;:roup anrl at the same functional level 
as slate school campers. 

Swimmin;;. dan< in;;, cookouts. ball games, campfires. 
biry ling. and other activities jiearcfl to tlx- age. ability, 
and inter/'sl of eampers are [)art of the [irogram. Here is a 
tvpical dav's -ehedule. Rise between 1 an<l H:'M) a.m.. 
wash and dress, exercise, have breakfast. A two hour 
recreation period follows. Reereation consists of arts anrl 
erafts. refTeational games and instruction, nmsic and drama^ 
and -iwimnnng. Next is bjn' h followetl by a rest [)eriod anrl 
thr'n afternoon recreation (•similar to the morning\s ac- 
tivitie-i. After diruier there may be a marshmallow roast. 
m«ivie, dance, cookoul, campbre. songfosl. or drarua skits. 

All eafnpers are wr-ll supervised at all times. Staff of the 
eamp eonsist^ of eounselors: head counselors: nurses: a 
program rlireelor: art^ and eraft<. music, rlrama. and recrea- 
tion -supervisors: [)lus kilehen anrl rnainlcnanee workers. 

Three resi<lential camps are operated to serve a par- 
tieular section of the ^tate by tlie De[)artment of \h.*nlal 
Hvgiene. (]\MF' \Vll/rr)N is siUiated in Saratoga Co y br-- 
low tlie Adiron<laek Mountains. C\M1' CatskiI-L i .wated 
in th»' C!al.-kill Mountains. C.4MP Skskca is located on Olrl 
Lake Sh<»re Road. F.vana. about 25 miles south of Buffalo. 
Eaeh camp has a swimming pool, recreation halls, large 
dining rooms, sleeping cabirH. and a number of outdoor 
reereation areas. 

rh(?re is no fee chargerl residents of slate schools or to 
ennimunity resirlents. Additional information abf)Ut the 
program ean b<* obtairt«'d from the New York Slate De- 
partment of Menial Hygiene. .Albanv. 
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Ingredients for a 
successful camp 

Sharing one's knowledi^e and skills with others ean be a 
joyful ex{)(frience in itself, but when further knowledge is 
gained through this sharing, the personal rewards are uri- 
detnably multiplied. Such was the case last summer in 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, where 30 Seni(»r Girl Scouts from IB 
statifs conducted a day camp for a group of resident girls at a 
unit of the Arkansas Children's Colony, an educational center 
for the mentally retarded. The event was jointly sponscired by 
the Colony and the Crinifer (Jirl Scout Council. Main purpo.ses 
of the camp were to give participating (iolony girls a chance to 
take part in various camping activities and to [jrovide Senior 
Scouts with instruction and practical experience in working 
with mentally re-tarded childrefi. 

Tlie girls arrived in Arkadelphia in the middle of July and 
were housed on the ea/npus o( Ouacfiila Baptist University. 
Orienlatir)n and training sessions were h<'ld at tlie CoUjny 
whi<;h is located in an area surrounded hy woods outside the 
';ity limits. The Colony is a com^tb.-x of modern facilities which 
includes cla.ssroom buildings, dining hall, recreational area, 
library, administration building, and cottages where the 
cfiildrerj live. Thv Colony's 230 residents, whose ages range 
from 6 to 21 , arc* all considered trainalib? and ambulatory. 

During the first few days of tfieir ?>tay, the Senior Scouts 
toured the facilities, heard lectures by Colony staff, and 
viewr'd films on behavior m()dification. They also made a field 
trip to nearby Hot Springs to visit the* State llehabilitatitjn 
Center, where retanJed persons are given vo<!ational training, 
and the l.f). Zoo, where* behavior rnorlifieation technirjue'S are 
u.sed in training animals. 

'I'he retarrled girls [»articipating in the project were all Cirl 
Scouts thernselve.s, members of a troop organized at the 
(Jolony three y<-ars ago. From among the.sc girls, the Senior 
Scf>ut> were each assigned a spec'ial friend to work with on a 
o!ie* to-orw! basis. The entire' j^oup was divided into five [)atrol> 
with >eleeted Seniors serving ii^ the patrol leader.^. 

Camp A('(!ti<m (ACA] stand.s for Arkan.->as Children's 
(Joloijy) was .set u{» in a wooded area near the recn^ational 
facilitie.s. Tents were pitched and f'ach patrol was responsible 
for buiblirig a home ir) the wcjods. A flag raising ceremony 
o[)ened eaeii clay's activities whieh included building camp- 
fires, doing L'riMdicrafts, cooking outdoors, and cross-lashing 
furniture. The day catnp was conducted from to 8 p.m. for 
four days, with the girls s|)ending tlie la.-?t night outdoor^ in 
their tenth and breaking camp the next morning. 

riie parting of .Senior Scout> arid (Jolony girls wa." not 
without it.s share of tears, according to the (Jonifer Omncil 
staff niend)ers wlio helped supervise the [)rojeet. Tlicy re- 
pfjrted tliat the -peeial friend arrangement worked out 
hcijutifully in all ca.-e.s and that the Seniors, despite their 
nurjd)er j;id the {yivcryiiy of the regions from wbicli they 
came, did not pre.^ent a single disciplinary {iroblettj. 

Summing ''p the entire [irojeei, Clayton i.orenzen, super- 
inlendent of the Colony, said that it wij?> a "rewarding and 
meaningful experience' for l)oth tfie serdor seout* arul the 
colony girls. 

'I'hc event markc-d Cortifer (Jourteils fir-^t venture into 
[)rograrns on a national level. Ilap[)ily, it won't be their last, 
for staff mcndx rs have announced that both tfie (iolonv and 
the (iir! Scc>uts cd' the l!.S.A. have a[)f)roved tfie projec t for the 
corning sinmner. 



Moderately and Severely Retarded 

VTR 



ELLEN KAHAN 
BILL THOMPSON 
George Mason Center 
Arlington, Virginia 

At George .Nfa.sDn Ornter, Arlington. Virginia, wl* \vf>rk 
as a t**am to t^-arh irainahh? mnn tally retarderi nliildren physi- 
cal fMlunalinn. prrsorjal health and hy/iftnv, anrl horriffmaking 
skids a> I'ntcirral part- of thr* CcnlrT's !f)tal j>rograin. A vifiro 
lapr* Tft order ( VTIO has hffn invaluahh; to tearlirrs arul 
stu(Ienr-i in .showing anrl (fovcfopirig skills in thfsr three 
suhjeet areas. 

What * an a vifler* taj)^' reefirfler flo ff>r the trainahle men- 
tally retarded? VTR ean ereate new interf-st In sehool activi- 
ties: it ran make a hyperar live ehiJfl slanri still, a non\erhal 
child want (o talk, anrl l<-arriing so niuc-h rnnre fnn. Tlie versa- 
tility of VTH lenrls itself lit learning situalions of any kind 
and at any level. A variety ftf lechnirnjfrs anrl .sophisticater] 
nu'tlirtds ran he used to meet varying necfis of youngsters at 
different functional levels, in all grarles. Use f>f VTH is iimiterl 
ttfily by llie resourrefirlness arul ingenuity of the teacher. 

Our e>:[)ericnce with VTR lias hcvn with inr)derateiy men- 
tally liarulieapfH'fi children anrl tf*enagers— and their par- 
ents. The students ;irr. fiiseinalcd i(> «^ee tliem-cives on a VTF{ 
screen. The first lime our students viewer] a virleo tape of the 
cla.-.s, they picked out everyone hut themselves in the picture. 
Indivi/iual taj»es were then made cch sturient to help him 
huild a better self-image. Tliis was donr- by interviewing each 
sludent by himself 90 that he coiihi se<f and hear f>nly hir»iself 
during /davback. Tfiese interviews br<)u;.'ht abr>ut many posi- 
live changes. Youngsters felt im)n)rlanl. hud feelings of 
greater self-W(»rlh, anrl sen-rd the pood rr'aetirms of class and 
teachers to the pieture. This enused r hildren tf> smile, talk, 
and communicate witli otliers. first in regarrl to their pictures 
and tiien in everyrlay aetivitic^. 

VTF» lias been u-ed -^o mur li at George .Mason Cer»ter tiiat 
teena;.'ers no long<'r react to ))eing fdrneri: it is now [)ossi})le 
lo take truly realistic j)icture« of tbetn f)erforrninp. Y^iUng- 
^ters have seen candid p'Tfor mrinees of thernselvr^ and others 
in jnany facets of sr'hord lib*- parlir ij^aling in physiral edu- 
cation skilU such as roller ^katin;.'. folk dancing, jumping on 
the Irarnfxiline: fierforrning homemaking skills soch as duel- 
ing, vacuuming, and bed riiaking: arul taking jhirt in lan- 
guage art- activities suf h as i)erff)r!nirig in a play anrl intf:r- 
viewing each other. 

"A picture is worth a thousand words'' aj)f)li»-s even more 
when there are a thousand pietures! One effective use of 
VTR was lo show jiarents at a f^FA meeting some activities 
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their b(;ys and giris participated in at the Cenler: activities 
were of ihff type parents cannot normally see because of 
work and other .>*!n mi t mentis. They were fascinated to see 
their yr>ungster5 [jcrforining and doing well in so many dif- 
ferent activities. It wrjuld have been fun anrl interesting to 
have had an adrlitional VTR to record parents' read ion « 
as each watched his chihl perform. The positive reactions »)f 
parents on such a recording would greatly reinforce each 
student's prifle in his accomplishments. VTR is used during 
parent-teacher crjnferences. With a fdmed series of activities 
f)f an i nd ivif in al child, we can communicate ideas to parents 
that ar^' difllcu It to express in word.s. VTR should bring 
about closer understanding of a child's potential ability and 
areas in which his particidar abilities lie. Oftentimes a child 
floes un i(pj(! things in school that can, bv a live f)icture. be 
conveyed to parents and f)lhers who flo not see the child 
in action. 

An immefliate react ioji to using VTR is usually appre- 
hension due to lack of experience and fear when confronted 
by a TV camera. However, upon actual involvement, initial 
ap[)rehensi'^'r. fliminishes anfl then disappears. Basic prin- 
ciples .^houlfi be followed to make video tape activities effec- 
tive leaching tofjis. 

• Be pref)ared and well organized prior to taping: organiza- 
tion anrl preparation f^ontribute to high quality results. 

• Make individual activities short and concise. When activi- 
ties are discussed and children prepared before actual 
taj)ing. tliesf? sessions are more nTeaningful, and students 
fb> not tire of seeing the same thing over and over again. 

• Erase, iniprove approaches anfl procedures, and tape 
again when activities do not reflect the degree f)f perff'C- 
tif»n flesircfl; in this way sfu dents see themselves at their 
best. 

• IlnNft enou;.'h extra tapes so thai tapes of. special value 
can l»e savefl: keep tapfrs f^f in-service teaching activities 
or b-ctures for future reference. 

• fb'view l>rief]y activity that has just been cf)vered at con- 
clusion f)f taj)c. 

Coinjirchf!n.-ion anfl learning of any activity can be greatly 
crdiri.'.cefl by using VTfl. It im[)rovf^« self-awareness, pro- 
mote-) l)f^tter sclf inia;/e. and is fun to use and see. Try it and 
s'-e ff)r yf)urself. 




primary concern of many physical education and rcscarcii personnel 
int<*rested in cardio-rcspiratory fitness of mentally r(*tarded persons is 
tlie ability to reproduce pro<j;ressive work loads. This concern is even 
trreater for low(^r level rctard(!(l individuals wlu^re communication, so 
nec(\ssar^ or valid inv(!stigatioii, iscxtrcrnciy difficult. So often an in- 
structor coaxes or pulls a student tfiruuf^h a predetermined work load in 
an effort to ensure tlic student's work output is what it should be. This 
is not oidy arduous for an instructor, but must be done on a one-to-om! 
basis. And, on<' must also (juestion the validity of the amount of work 
dojie by a stude/ii who does jiot do the entin* work load himself! 

In an effort to control work load of severely arul profoundly retarded 
resid(»nts at D(Miton Ti^xas Stale School for Mentally Retarded, a micro- 
pacinjr track was developed. Th<' track is usf'ful for all levels, relativ(^ly 
inexpcMisivc, and comphUcly portable. 

Tin* micro-pacinti; track is a device.' consisting of a rotating arm which 
can b<* adjusted from 10 to 20 f(^et. At the fixed (*nd is a two inch by 
two and one-half foot vertical pipe that is braced at the bottom. Th(^ 
top of the [>ip(^ is closed by welding on a two inch circular disc with an 
ifid<*ntatioti for placing a steel ball bearing. Sliding over tlu^ fixed j)ipc 
is a two and one-(]uarter inch by om^ and one-half foot metal sleeve 
r-losed at oiu^ end to rest on the st(M'l ball bearing. Welded to and at a 
right angle to tin: sleeve is a braced two and one-quarter inch by 10 foot 
metal pipe that is parallel to the ground and is oiKvhalf of the rotating 




Micro- 
pacing 
xracK 




axT'- Sliffin^f h-nc^hyt l^ tfxroujrh ihh ^t't^v*^ and forming 
the othf-T hiilf of th*- routing arrn a two inch by ten 
ffXit pif*e. iiy dnllhii^ IvAfrb at ^iven in (en a]? in the 
thinne r pi[^ of the rrjlatirtj^ arrn and one hole at the 
outer edge of the thicker the radius of the 

rotating arrn rna) he adja^ted frorii 10 to 20 feet 
hy alh^ji'mii th*- hofe in the thicker pip*' ^ind placing a 
meta] pin throuj^h ih*^ hole^. At the md of the 
rotating; arrn ir a ctaL-rp whicfi can he attached to an 
adult thr<-e heeled tricycle: inake thib attachment on 
th*: U>d) of th'- hik'- directly hehind tfie handle har8. 
Thi.- 2II0VV* the ndt-r to turn the frorjt wheel freely 
for varffd -r/j-* of circle* aitd doeh not int<Tfere with 
hi- le^:- while h*- proj>eilr the bike. The microspacing 
track ran i>e dirrnantled. tranr^ported, and re- 
aA*^mhI#'d ea-ily «4nce no part L-? fA^r 10 feet lon^f- 

[hf rnhrrtj-^j;ii:in^ tr^< k can he utiJi/,ed effectively 
to lea< h rtud'-nt^ to rid'' a hike. It i? esp«'cially 
hdpfuJ to hiind -tud'^nt?? who ^ an ride independently 
and wh'j al-^^ mt* indef>endent}y hv gapping an old 
hfcyclf lut>^ that ' attj<.hed to rotating arm 
and nmii'mz h^fiind rm v^fnlp in»-:rurtor rideh the 
trio ' 

Ih*' m\* ffi-iydi hiz tr* k war^ not. ht^w ever. huilt to 
UrBf U hik*' nd'ifiz ^iJid pr' ide b'^nefitb that accrue 
(i'f>m hike r;dj;i^, Jt wa- d*-ri^ned a- a pacer for 
.%tijd»'?it- wh'j rur* or walk l>fhirid th<' ffjtatinj: arm 
whih' -//m*^v>^ rid*-- th*' hik*-. J }j^' fni< n>'pa< ini; track 
prot-id*-- af> <ipj>*/rtunit> to r^^prodtic*- ''xa< t work 
Uittfl' in >i^lkir£'^ iff rufi^ilnji. \ AiK^t-iA tan iollow the 
t<A^i'ut^ iffUi at a vi^^-n radiur and p^^rforrn a jiiven 
work Iff^i/L Al/ihi;» io i- an important 

{\<ijf(Vi*-iii u*'(t'-^iir\ (or de\>'lopini{ [>rojrre>Hve 
f:srfli'i-f^'^tfrM<^y njfjninjr or waJkin*; f/ro«rrafrjr. 

iff ^-:»i-t ir^-trej* tor- ^^nd -tud^Tit?- in d<'t*'rmininj{ 
( f^r^* t viork tliii^T^'id < oh^r c<jn<^ntri<' < ircles 

with fliii^ Triii rutin < an h*' paint*'*] ofj hla< ktojj. 

'^T ar'-a; . j/ thi- i- not p<i--ihh'. 

<'f/ior^fj <>f pfa-tj< id^^hwav <j'iiu - < an hf u><'d. In 
additior;. -'^/j^^r'^d J'^^vtpnnlr < an U*' paint»-d to a.-.-^i^t 
-tJjd'^nt' iti follow in^i appf firiat^ lane. A [>ro- 
gr#-.-r»<- ^Ai^VrM,-^ *ir r^iti^Aiw^ program ' an h< d^ v^-lopj'd 
?^/y ifi^ f-i-jf-ii: -j> *-d. an«J or duration, and or di^tancr 
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Another benefit of the miero-paciiig traek is that 
more than one student can walk or run at the same 
time. By plaeing more eapal)le studeius on outer radii 
and hiss capable on innvr radii, progrevSsion can be 
maintained for almost any level of eardio-respi/alory 
fitness. Another unique possibility is to build a 
platform on the rear of the adult tricycle where an 
investigator ran sit and collect data such as heart rate, 
breatlnnj; rate, and O2 intake. 



RICHARD A. NESS 
Director, SRS Grant 
Denton State School 
Box :m, Denton, Texas 76202 



TABLE I 

This table indicates how to develop a progressive program through increasing distance (revolutions) 

Progression through Distance (revolutions) 

Radius 1 rev. 5 rev. lOr'^v. 15 rev. 20 rev. 25 rev. 30 rev. 35 rev, 40 rev, 45 rev. 

16 ft. 33.5 yd. 167.5 yd. 335.0 yd. 502.5 yd. 670.0 yd. R37.5 yd. 1005.0 yd. 1172.0 yd. 1340.0 yd. 1373.5 yd. 
18 ft. 37.7 yd. 180.5 yd. 377.0 yd. 565.5 yd. 754.0 yd. 942.5 yd. 1131.0 yd. 1319.5 yd. 1508.0 yd. 1545.7 yd. 
20ft. 41.7yd. 209.3 yd. 418.6yd. 627.9 yd. 837.2 yd. 1016.5 yd. 1255.8 yd. 1465.1 yd. 1674.1 yd. 1715.0yd. 

KKY: l/4mUe = 440yd. 1/2 mUe = 880 yd. 3/4 mile - 1320 yd. 1 mUe = 1760 yd. 



TABLE II 



This table indicates how to develop a progressive program through 
increasing speed (r.p,m,) and/or duration (minutes). 
Progression through Speed (r.p,m,) and/or Duration (minutes) 



3 r.p.m. (1 revolution per 20 seconds) 

Radius 1 6 ft. t8 ft. 20 ft. 

.Speed 3.4 m. p. h. 3.86 m.p.h. 4.3 m.p.h. 

distance for 3 minutes 302 yd. 340 yd. 376 yd. 

distance for 4 minutes 404 yd. 454 yd. 502 yd. 

distance for 5 minutes 504 yd. 567 yd. 630 yd. 

distance for 6 minutes 605 yd. 680 yd. 7.'>3 yd. 



4 r.p.m. (1 revolution per 15 seconds) 

Radius 

Speed 

distance for 3 minutes 
distance for 4 minutes 
distance for 5 minutes 
distance for 6 minutes 



16 ft. 


18 ft. 


20 ft. 


4.5 m.p.h. 


5. 15 m.p.h. 


5.7 m.p.h. 


403 yd. 


454 yd. 


504 yd. 


538 yd. 


605 yd. 


672 yd. 


672 yd. 


758 yd. 


807 yd. 


806 yd. 


007 yd. 


1008 yd. 



GREAT PROGRESS and dramatic re- 
sults have been reported when behavior 
modification or operant conditioning 
techniques have been used with mentally 
retarded of all ages and with widely 
diverse problems. Many people react 
negatively to these procedures because 
they feel that individuals participate 
and perform expected behavior only to 
get the reward. However, the success 
that many persons working with se- 
verely and profoundly retarded have 
had with these techniques cannot be 
denied or disputed. Unfortunately, little 
research, empirical evidence, or sub- 
jective observations have been reported 
relative to the use of behavior modifi- 
cation techniques in physical activity 
and recreation programs. There are in- 
dications that when appropriately used, 
rewards can lead an individual from 
taking part and behaving to receive a 
tangible reward — extrinsic motivation — 
to .self-actualizing behavior brought 
about by intangible satisfactions of par- 
ticipating and intrinsic benefits pro> 
vided by the activity itself .--EDITOR 



How dopii one leach a child 
who is chroiioh>^icaIIy 10 years ohU 
has an IQ of 36^ 
and a mental age of 3 years, 6 months 

to work a puzzle 
or throw a hall 
or run? 




iTlim! 



Melanie Hampton 
Recreational Therapist 
Clover Bottom Hospital 
AND School for Mentally Retarded 
DoNNEi^oN, Tennessee 
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^ecri'iition may Ix* seen in its simplest form when 
workinj: with trainable me^ntally retarHed children. Mean- 
ingful recreation activities are adapted to each individual 
participant according to his interests, needs, abilities, and 
limitations. If an individual cannot square dance, teach 
him! If a mentally retarded child cannot work a puzzle or 
string beads, teach him! How does one teach a child who 
is chronologically ten years old but has an IQ of 36 and a 
mental age of three years-six months to work a puzzle, 
throw a ball, or run? Shape him! 

Shaping behavior is a technique used by psychologists 
and educators to control and change the behavior of chil- 
dren. A baseline is established by observing a child to see 
what he can actually do now. Next, specific goals are set up 
to jirovide structure to the activities as well as purpose for 
the child. A specific reward — something the child wanti> — 
is decided upon and a step-by-step program developed to 
lead the child toward the attainable goal. 

Prior to teaching a child a specific activity or skill, 
observe what he is doing and how he reacts in other situa- 
tions. Can he sit long enough even to look at a puzzle, 
much less work one? Does be have any awareness of his 
environment? Can he follow insirnctions? Often, the in- 
stitutionalized mentally retarded have little recognizable 
speech: nuiny have limited understanding of everyday words 
such as yes and no. Evaluation of what a child does in 
particular situations ran be made by observation, check lisL 
or rating scale: behavior sha|)ers refer to this as taking a 
baseline. 

Next. f)rocedures are introduced to control behavior — the 
expected and approfiriate behavior, not that which the child 
necessarily wanls. Children are rewarded for behaving in 
the expected way. The reward is something the child wants 
ar^d is given when btt is behaving or ])erforming as expected. 
Future rewards are for better behavior than that for which 
past rewards were given. A reward is simply something to 
help a child attain and maintain expected behavior. The 
type of reward depends upon the individual child and the 
length of time he has been exposed to the program. 

A hypothetical situation is presented to illustrate be- 
havior shaping applie<l to recreational activities. Jimmy, 
age ten, IQ 36, mental age three years-six months, is seated 
at a table: his teacher is seated across the table from him. 
On the table in front of Jimmy are ten large colored wooden 
beads and a string similar to an ordinary shoelace, only 
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longer, with a knot liei! in one end. Jimmy is asked to 
put the beads on the string; a baseline is established by 
giving him four or five tries and counting the number of 
beads he gets on the string each time. Jimmy puts three 
of the ten beads on the siring before he appears restless 
and disinterested: the desired behavior is for him to put 
as many beads on the string as he can without interruption. 

As Jimmy progresses to four or five beads, his achieve- 
ment and behavior are rewarded with something he wants — 
candy, drink, verbal praise, a smile, or an arm around his 
shoulder. Expected behavior is reinforced and undesirable 
behavior is ignored. How often we unconsciously reward 
undesirable behavior! It may lake Jimmy days or weeks to 
string ten beads, but if a child can get one bead on the 
string he can improve and progress to two, three, and 
eventually ten. 

What if Jimmy just looks at the beads, throws them, or 
puts them in his mouth? "No, Jimmy, put the bead on the 
string," might be a response. The example — dc as I do 
method of teaching — may be used as a guide to help him 
attain the expected behavior. Some children have to be 
taught or trained to sit quietly for a reasonable length of 
time. Since sitting quietly is a difficult task for some chi\* 
dren, a baseline often must he taken for this activiiy and a 
program developed to train or teach these children to sit 
quietly. Sometimes recreation personnel who teach the 
mentally retarded become extremely frustrated, disinter- 
ested, or perhaps even give up. Behavior shaping is a slow, 
step-by-step procedure requiring patience, tolerance, and 
much endurance, but it does work and is effective when 
applied correctly. 

Teachers, instructors, and recreation therapists must be- 
gin with simple tasks and develop a hierarchy so that each 
child can attain desired goals and the expected l)ehavior 
as an end result. Whether the child is stringing beads, 
working puzzles, or playing ball, shape his behavior so that 
growth and learning take place. A well-conceived recreation 
program that incorporates the use of behavior shaping 
techniques can help minimize problems encountered in 
working with trainable mentally retarded children while 
at the same time serving to meet the needs and best interests 
of each individual. 



Selected references to which the reader is referred are 
as follows: 

"Behavior Modification Techniques for Teaching Swim- 
ming to the Mentally Retarded,'' A Practical Guide for 
Teaching the Mentally Retarded to Swim. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for Health. Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1069. 

Harry D. Wacnkr. The Effects of Motivation and Repeated 
Trials on Physical Proficiency Test Performance of Edu- 
cahle Mentally Retarded Girls. Doctoral dissertation. George 
Peabody College, Nashville. Tennessee. August 1967. ( Ab- 
stract in Challenge. January 1968, Vol. 3, No. 3> 

Amikl H. Solomon. Motivational and Repeated Trial Ef- 
fects on Physical Proficiency Performances of Educable 
Mentally Retarded and Sormal Boys. Doctoral dissertation. 
George Peabody College. Nashville. Tennessee. 196f]. Pub- 
lished as Behavioral Science Mono{^raph Number 7 7, Nash- 
ville. Tennessee: George Peabody College, Institute on 
Mental Retardation and Intelle<:tual Development. 1968. 
-ract in Challenge, November 1968, Vol. 4. No. 2) 
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GUIDELINES 



FOR WORKING WITH THE 
TRAINABLE MEIVTAIXY RETARDED 



Base activities upon the needs and readiness of the various 
age groups. 

Provide challenging activities so that success and a feeling 
of accomplishment are within the reach of each child. 

Maintain a balance between vigorous activities and less 
demanding activities; plan for change-of-pace activities 
especially tor those with serious physical or mental defects. 

Make special provisions for the safety of all children. 

Show and demonstrate new activities; the TMR learns more 
reddily by being shown than by being given elaborate verbal 
instructions. 

Take nothing for granted as far as movement is concerned. 
UsK part-teaching as a more advantageous approach than 
whole method teaching. 

Provide needed repetition; short sessions repeated at fre- 
quent intervals over long periods of time are generally pro- 
ductive. 

Provide repetition with variety; repetition with no variation 
can be extremely boring for even the most severely retarded 
children. 

UsK a variety of attention getting devices: voice change, 
facial expressions, surprises. 

Capitalize upon noncompetitive activities; frequent en- 
counters with failure can have damaging efTects and empha- 
sis should be upon successful experiences. 

Make certain all activities are within the physical and 
mental capacities of the child. 

Base new activities on previously learned i xpciences, 
whenever possible; avoid presenting too many ideas too 
quickly. 

Give praise for something well done or for a valiant effort; 
to the mentally retarded this is a sign of achievement and 
success, which each child should experience more often. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

Provide for physical growth and development through which 
muscular strength and endurance, agility and flexibility, co- 
ordination and balance help produce correct postural habits, 
efficiency cf movement, and physical fitness. 

Develop characteristics such as cooperation, leadership, fol- 
lowership, honesty, and fair play through which he may as- 
sume group responsibility in society and learn to show good 
sportsmanship in all situations; develop consideration of 
others, respect for the feelings of others, good manners, 
including use of such courtesy words as please and excuse 
me, and ability to follow directions and accept discipline. 

Develop emotional growth and characteristics such as cour- 
age, initiative, poise, resourcefulness, and self-control 
through which he may attain maximum enjoyment and 
satisfaction in his present school life. 

Increase communicative abilities by encouraging him to 
verbalize his needs (e.g., for bathroom privileges or a drink 
of water) and to communicate his thoughts and feelings 
I e.g., expressing likes and dislikes) . 



MICHIGAN State University began field testing a new physical 
education ctinricuium for trainable mentally retarded children 
in January. This program was developed and pilot tested 
during the past year under the direction of Janet A. Wessel, 
professor of healthy physical education and recreation. It is 
funded with a federal grant from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and with a contribution from the university. Although 
the purpose of this program is to improve physical education 
for mentally retarded children, another important goal is to 
develop socio-leisure competencies such as ability to pSay, act 
independently, gain self-respect, belong, and move effectively. 

The nevi curriculum is felt to be unique because it includes 
an individually prescribed program which can be adapted to 
group instruction. It contains both diagnostic tools which a 
teacher can use to determine needs of each child and methods 
to coordinate concepts being taught in the classroom with the 
physical education program. 

Teachers field testing the new curriculum received a kit of 
more than 20 modules covering such areas as physical 
awareness, rhythmical skills, lifetime sports, game strategy, 
and social skills. The kit has posters, assessment-evaluation 
tools, observational film loops, training manuals for personnel, 
and a teaclier*s reference book. 

An associated learning segment is considered to be a whole 
new way of integrating education with continual reinforce- 
ment Coordinated by Jeralyn J. Plack, an assistant professor 
at MSU, it recommends basic concepts to be taught in science, 
mathematics, health, daily living, music, and art, and explains 
how they relate to physical activity. For example in teaching 
colors during art class, a teacher can show children the colors 
red and white and let them use red and white crayons, while in 
physical education a teacher can emphasize differences be- 
tween red and white teams. A classroom teacher can also point 
out that apples are red and milk is white. The MSU staff tried 
out its new curriculum in Lansing at the Marvin E. Beekman 
Center for Trainable Children. 

Dr. Wessel has been encouraged by the number of requests 
she has received from schools, both in Michigan and outside 
the state, asking to field test the new curriculum. / Can, as the 
new curriculum is called, has built-in accountability. Teachers, 
administrators, and parents all can use progress reports which 
are filled out in conjunction with the program to determine 
each chtld*s current status and progress, as well as the final 
goal. 

Because of the nature of the kit and its packets of 
materials, it will not be difficult to update as new techniques 
and approaches are found to be more effective. The curricu- 
lum will be kept current with new developments even after the 
field testing is finished and the kit is on the market. 




State University's program of physical 
education for trainable mentally retarded 
children 

By JANET MARSH 
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Janet Marsh, the author of this article, is a staff member of the 
Department of Information Services at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 



PROGRAMMATIC RESEARCH 



DEMOrVSTRATKOx'^ PROJECT IIS PHYMCAL 
EDUCATION FOR TRAITS ABLE RETARDED 



This Project, supported by the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped I Department of Heahh, Education and Wel- 
fare), was funded in June 1D71 as a demonstration project 
in curriculum development and research in physical educa- 
tion for trainable mentally retarded. The central thread 
throu^rh the curriculum is socio-leisure competence — to de- 
velop abilities to play, to act independently, to gain self- 
respect, to belong:, and to move effectively. 

The over-all purpose of the curriculum study is to improve 
physical education programs and provisions for retarded in 
special and regular classes, school learning resource centers, 
and institutional settings. The current goal is to develop a 
comprehensive, developmental! y organized physical educa- 
tion program for trainable mentally retarded. Tasks of the 
Project Center include — 

• Dkvklop an >»flividiinl)y prasrribed physical edt.»cation in- 
structional program (based on the curriculuni model of the 
Rattle Creek Project I for retarded children and youth, pre- 
school through elementary. 

• Dksign and develop an associated learnings program that 
correlates with other subject areas — communicative arts, 
quantitative thinking, self-help, and social learning. 

• Df.vklop and evaluate teaching materials and the use of 
technically programmed materials. 

• Dkvki.op field testing and evaluation models to establish 
validity and reliability of the instructional program. 

• Conduct seminars and workshops for teachers and admin- 
istrators with accompanying training materials. 



• Conduct related research on children, teachers, situational 
variables, aiid interrelated learnings. 

Present plans are to design and write prototype curriculum 
materials in cognitive, affective, and physical skill learning 
areas, to test these materials as a bridge between the project 
and representative field centers, and to develop an evaluation 
plan for collecting and analyzing data for program develop- 
ment and field operation. Instructional materials will in- 
clude: lesson units for ages 4-12 — rationale, activity se- 
quences, teaching-learning strategies, pre and post evalua- 
tion procedures, materials, and supplies; behavioral scope 
and sequence chart; pre and post teacher evaluation forms 
by lesson unit; reproducible material including pupil pro- 
file records and reports to parents; instructional strategies 
for associated learnings; teaching training kit; evaluation 
model and assessment tools. 

This project is a cooperative effort of the uiiiversity-school- 
community. Three central agencies form the active promot- 
ing, developing, and implementing force of this Project — 
Michigan State University (Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Department of Elementary and 
Sf>ecial Education; Instructional Media Center/Handicapped 
Children and Youth) ; Lansing School District Special Edu- 
cation Beekman Training Center; and State Department of 
Special Education. Other personnel will be added as target 
field centers are identified. Additional information about the 
project can be obtained from Janet A. Wessel, Director, 
Physical Education Curriculum Study Center, Programmatic 
Research Project, Department of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Room 102, WIM Building, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 



DEVELOPMEIVTAL TRAIMIMG 



The development of organized training programs for 
the nonambulatory severely retarded has received only 
limited attention. The perception of society in general has 
been that good nursing care was about all that could be 
done. Reports in recent years have indicated that psycho- 
logical methods can be effectively used to improve the 
behavior of retardates in such areas as self-help skills, 
social behavior, speech, and motor skills. 

A Hospital Improvement Project (HIP) has been opera- 
tive since June 1967, to change Yakima Valley School 
(Selah, Washington) from an institution with nursing 
care orientation to one which includes training as a major 
^ of its services. Specifically, individual learning pro- 
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grams have been developed for residents in self'help skills, 
communication skills, social behavior, physical coordina- 
tion, and perceptual and cognitive skills. Ward personnel 
have been trained in the utilization or reinforcement princi- 
ples to effect continuous behavioral growth in residents. 

Assessment of each child's developmental progress has 
been based on detailed behavioral recording, rating scale 
results, and appropriate testing. Every child's progress in 
any particular skill has been recorded on a developmental 
chart which became part of his file. Videotape recordings 
have been made of systematically selected training situa- 
tions. 
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Ongoing 




Parents never suspected that 'their kids^ 
could do things like this. 
And 'their kids^ never suspected 
that they couldnHl 



Ernest P, Hoff 
Physical Education Teacher 
Lake Washington Special Education Center 
KiRKLAND, Washington 




The Lake Washington Special Education Center serves se- 
verely retarded children from seven school districts. A 
planned physical education program was initiated four years 
ago for these boys and girls. From the very first the approach 
to these children was the same as for nonretarded boys and 
girls, and this resulted from observing the youngsters' natural 
play in the gymnasium. 

The sum total of the school's physical education equip- 
ment was put out on the floor — a few one inch mats, some 
balls, a vaulting box, and a portable obstacle course. During 
the early observation period the physical education instructor 
mingled with the boys and girls helping them with a basket- 
ball shot, a forward roll on the mat, or a game of bounce and 
catch. However, disturbing thoughts gnawed at the teacher. 
What kind of physical education program can be given re- 
tarded children? How and where do you begin? What type of 
evaluation system can be used to measure the progress of 
retarded children? Although this school had operated as z 
special education center since 196^1-, there wasn't much of a 
precedent for the physical education teacher to refer to for 
«;uidance in 1967. 
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During the observalion period, the American Association 
for Flealth, Physical Education, and Recreation and the 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation initiated the spr . '^al fitness 
protjram for the menially retarded complete with measure- 
ment scales to use for evaluating status and progress.^ This 
seemed to fill the need for evaluation and for part of the 
program, at least for a trial, and it was a starting point. 

Following the observation period a progressive tumbling 
unit of instruction was initiated. Where it would lead and 
how far it could go was only a guestimate. "Playing it by 
ear'' and '*doin^ what comes naturally'' appeared to be the 
best way to provide direction to the program, give answers 
to some questions, and perhaps lead to solutions of other 
problems. 

No pressure was exerted by the principal to do any par- 
ticular thing: conditions of employment required the in- 
structor only It give the youngsters physical education type 
of physical activities. This resulted in teacher relaxation, 
which made it easy to tune in the imag^i nation button, to 
crank-up, and try anything that might meet the youngsters' 
needs in line with the })asic principles of sound physical edu- 
cation. 

Since the Pacific Northwest has considerable inclement 
weather during the fall and winter months, most physical 
education periods were spent in the gym. which allowed for a 
concentrated tumbling progression. After tumbling, basket- 
ball was played, then volleyball, and finally track and soft- 
ball; swimming A^as included once per week. 

By the time school convened after the summer vacation, 
we had decided that these childr<*n should have a physical 
education program like their peers and contemporaries who 
attend regular public schools. In the fall, tumbling skills were 
reviewed at the Special Education Center; new stunts were 
introduced and added to the repertoire. The public school ex- 
perience of the instructor was reviewed to provide additional 
direction for developing and refining this program. 

Tumbling and gymnastic skills had been constantly prac- 
ticed by youngsters — boys and girls alike — in public school 
programs, ^ut there was one big difference between regular 
and special schools — public school youngsters always had 
some goal or })ig event to provide additional incentive to 



*Spcciai Fitness Test Manual for the Mentatty Retarded, Washington, 
D.C.: American A.ssociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
ation. 1968, 56 pp. (242-07906). 



learn -to improve — and then to demonstrate their physical 
prowess in front of friends and families. One day the princi- 
pal was asked when the tumbling team could perform! Unex- 
pectedly, he agreed and asked, "How much time will be re- 
quired?" Twenty minutes was estimated and that much time 
was allotted during the school's forthcoming open house. 

On ii;e night of the open house, the gymnasium was packed. 
It was quite small and by the time three rows of chairs lined 
each side of the gym, barely enough room was left for the 
tumblers! It was a crowded, yet cozy and comfortable situa- 
tion. The youngsters performed at their best and the event 
was an unqualified success. 

After it was over and the youngsters and their parents had 
gone home, two comments from family and teachers seemed 
to echo and reecho among the congratulatory remarks: 

flow in the world did you ever ge/ them to stand still long 
enouf^h to perform F and 

/ never suspected thai these kids were capable of doing 
things like that! 

As a result of this experience, it was easy to feel very much 
like the fabled bumblebee whose wing span is too small to 
support his weight in flight. Since the poor bee doesn'f. know 
this, he goes ahead and flies anyway! This helped to develop 
a cardinal principle in teaching physical education to re* 
tardedchildren:TR Y IT! 

Surprise for all parties concerned may result. A child may 
not be able to tie his shoelaces or speak so that he can be 
understood easily, but he may be able to throw a softball 100 
feet, long jump five feet, do a cross-riding seat, side-riding 
seat, and perform reverse and front dismounts on the parallel 
bars. 

One of the biggest assets a physical education teacher 
Viorking with retarded or handicapped children can have is 
free-wheeling, wide-open imagination. Willingness and free- 
dom to try anything and the uninhibited imagination will pay 
dividends and most retardates' families will appreciate pro- 
foundly the time and effort you spend in their child's behalf. 

Since that first tumbling show, the Special Education Cen- 
ter's physical education equipment list has expanded to in- 
dude eight two-inch mats, a horizontal bar, a parallel bar, 
a springboard, a reuther board, and a side-horse. The gym- 
nasties team has f>crformed for teacher and recreator work- 
shops, television, school assemblies, professional groups, and 
is currently preparing a videotape for college physical edu- 
cation major students, demonstrating all the things that non- 
retarded ki ds do ! 



FLORENCE T. ERICKSON 
Lawrence D. McCarthy School 
The Charles Lea Center 
Burdette and Long Streets 
Route One 

Spartansburg, South Carolina 29302 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

AT THE CHARLES LEA CENTER 

FOR REHABILITATION 

AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Adapted physical education was introduced into the curriculum al 
Lav rence D. McCarthy School in 1968. At that time facilities consisted of 
an outside playi^round and a classroom used as a gymnasium for 120 youngsters. 
Now the Charles Lea Center includes a gymnasium with equipment and is used 
by 189 children 3 to 18 years of age typically with cerebral palsy, muscular 
dystrophy, spina bifida, and severe mental retardation. 

Activities are similar to any sequential, progressive, developmental 
pFiysical education program with a great deal of emphasis upon basic 
movements and patterns and fundamental skills. Each fall children are given 
physical fitness tests and records are kept to compare individual progress 
from year to year. After the tests, activities are introduced that emphasize 
following directions, incorporate competition, use rhythms, and include 
basic fundamentals of seasonal games such as soccer, volleyball, and softball. 

The youngsters also enjoy individual sports and activities such as 
swimming, archery, nature study, hikings and tumbling. Tumbling progressions 
begin with a simple bent-over four legged walk and move to various animal 
imitations such as seal walk, crab walk, bunny hop, and frog jump. After 
simple coordinations of leg and hand movements have been learned, rolls such 
as the leg roll are introduced. Once in a tuck position, youngsters are 
taught the egg roll and soon progress to forward rolls, backward rolls, and 
eventually diving rolls. Double rolls and headstands are more difficult but 
can be accomplished with practice. 

Building pyramids is another tumbling activity children with 
handicapping conditions relish. They particularly like the type that builds 
from a three-man base to two children, then one, and finally comes tumbling 
down on command. Tumbling is more than fun to these boys and girls. Achieve- 
ment helps to build celf-confidence and pride, and the activity improves 
flexibility, body control, balance, and coordination. 

For young severely involved children simple games such as ring toss, 
bean bag throw, table pool, and shuffleboard are included. 

The school receives generous financial and volunteer help from many 
local civic clubs, schools, churches, and individuals from the community. 
The program has also served as a training ground for Vi offord College students 
who participated in an interim semester project. Physical Education for tl!e 
Handicapped Child. This project resulted from a local demand for trained 
physical education personnel to work with handicapped children and adults. 

Following an initial briefing, the college students were put under 
supervision and guidance of Florence Erickson, physical education director 
at the McCarthy School. Each student spent the equivalent of one day per 
week at the school assisting children in games and exercises. Afternoon 
excursions included swimming at the YMCA and a Monday bowling class at 
local lanes. 

Work:;ig with handicapped children requires not only a love of work but 
patience and a certain amount of inventiveness. For example, one boy confined 
to a wheelchair was having trouble bowling. A Wofford student solved the 
problem by putting a pair of crutches on the boy's lap and letting him roll 
the ball down the crutches. And when he made a strike, it was really 
something! 

In fact, it's all really something! 
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A PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY was built in when the first 
resident entered Keystone Training and Rehabilitation Resi- 
dence in the heart of Scranton, Pennsylvania, five years ago. 
Because of the location in downtown Scranton, the progran) 
emphasizes integrating the mentally retarded into the 
community. 

Our experiences and experiments at Keystone have indi- 
cated that most mildly and moderately mentally retarded 
benefit from a community-centered program approach. 
Children in our city center program range in IQ from 40 
to 80. The majority of Keystone residents are stale sup- 
ported children and adults placed in our private facility 
for special training in a residential setting. 

The building itself is a tall brick structure, formerly an 
Elk's Club House. It has the Masonic Temple as a neighbor 
and two doors away is the public library. Across the street 
is the YMCA and on the corners are the City Hall, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a public health clinic. A stone's 
throw away are the fire and police departments, a medical 
arts building, a newspaper building, and the American 
Legion. Within the block is a hi^:h school. Movie theaters, 
restaurants, large department stores, and general stores, the 
YWCA, Catholic Youth Center, Jewish Community Center, 
Boys' Club, a university, hospitals, the post oflice, churches, 
and synagogues are within a few blocks. Within easy walk- 
ing distance are a park, a zoo, and indoor and outdoor 
swimming pools. A short stroll farther and you find a ham- 
burger stand, bowling centers, and pizza palaces. 

Keystone is truly downtown. Parades go by the ooor, and 
at Christmas, decorations are plenty. Always there are people 
— real people living with us and we with them. The philoso- 
phy is real: the approach is a common sense one, the result 
is truly living for the mentally retarded. Al Keystone, resi- 
dents live as a part of life in tlie center of things with little 
chance of isolation. We are ideally situated and carry out 
the objective of integrating mentally retarded into the life of 
a community. 

The city residence includes programs from preschool to 
on-the-job community work training. The Special Educa- 
tion and Vocational Training Program is licensed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare and Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction. Staff includes con- 
sulting psychologists, a pediatrician, general practitioner, 
two registered nurses, a director, several teachers, several 
child care workers, and recreation workers, as well as main- 
tenance, laundry, and kitchen personnel. Staffing is heavy 
on an after-school, evening, and weekend basis when suit- 
able community social and recreation programs go into high 
gear. Staff-to-child ratio is one staff member to two resi- 
dents. 

The program is both active and highly family centered. 
Every attempt is made to dissolve official or artificial 
barriers between residents and staff. For instance, a deep 
friendship is promoted when staff eat with the children. 
Residents learn and benefit from a setting in which they are 
considered equal to, but directed by, a staff of friends. 

Special education classes involve small groups, the largest 
class involving ten residents and the smallest five. A small 



occupational workshop program has been initiated with a 
prevocational training curriculum. There is an intensive 
physical education program, utilizing two gynmasiums. The 
dining room is easily converted into a recreation area or 
dance hall. 

Boys are considered for YMCA and/or Boys' Club mem- 
bership which involves frequent contact in organized activi- 
ties with non-retarded peers. Less capable residents partici- 
pate in a Boy Scouts of America Troop which involves 
Scranton area mentally retarded; others HS) belong 
to a regular troop. Each meets weekly. Girls join the 
YWCA for specific activities and most are Girl Scouts 
of America members. 

Naturally, staff accompany children to movies, football 
games, high school plays, and related recreation activities. 
However, residents are trained to go unaccompanied to and 
from the YMCA and certain other areas to participate in 
nuriierous activities. An element of trust involves an element 
of risk, but we have found the risks very well worth it. 
Eventually, residents are allowed to go to movies, on walks, 
or for cokes alone or with one or two other residents. 

The evening and weekend schedule does not involve 
constant out-of-residence activity. We realize that there 
cannot be something of interest available all the time. Thus 
on inactive nights in the city, an in-residence social and 
recreation program functions. This program involves all 
on-duty child care and recreation staff — each with a specific, 
instructural role with rotating groups involving three 45- 
niinute periods from 6 to 9 p.m. Activities in this program 
arc for small groups — no larger than 10 — and all partici- 
pate. Activities include physical education, basketball, vol- 
leyball, arts and crafts, hobbies, TV, evening academics, 
personal hygiene classes, group cou/iseling, typing: class, 
music, guitar and accordion lessons, religious instruction, 
and similar endeavors. 

The entire program is action-oriented with a ban on 
idleness. Such a program has proved that behavior problems 
are few and minor; a feeling of belonging to life is fostered 
and the community is educated in accepting the less en- 
dowed. The retardate becomes less shy in social and recre- 
ational contacts, more confident and familiar with life in 
ci>m|)etitive society. In the community there are real life 
problems into which our residents stumble — these they must 
learn to face. Such problems are dealt with during frecjuent 
individual counseling sessions and in weekly group sessions. 

The mentally retarded individual functioning within the 
educable range is a j)rospect for eventual community em- 
ployment. Many of the problems encountered by such per- 
sons occur in the after-si*hool or off-work time. We feel our 
[)rograms help train the retardate to seli^ct acceptable social 
and recreational pursuits to occupy his leisure time, when 
and if a community trial is attempted. 

The project, only five years old, is a pioneer in urban 
residential programing for the mentally retarded. Successes 
are obvious, and we look to the future optimistically. We are 
confident that our graduates'* community adjustment will be 
less difficult due to their experiences in our city-centered 
program. 
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The Most Important 
Part of Each 
Child's School Day 




MILTON PETTIT 
Remedial Physical Education Specialist 
Chula Vista City School District 
Chula Vista, California 
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HIGH r^ualily physical education programs need to be 
emphasized al the elementary school level lo develop 
and reinforce strong personal physical and social 
trails. All children are entitled lo participate in physi- 
cal education programs adapted and modified lo their indi- 
vidual needs regardless of impairments, disabilities; or han- 
dicaps. Many persons feel tlial good physical education pro- 
grams are even more important for impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped than for so-called normal children. Children 
without handicapping conditions are more likely to experi- 
ment, spread their wings, and explore their environment 
than physically or mentally handicapped children who may 
not know how to explore and may have to be taught to play. 

The Chula Vista fCalifornia) City School District has 
developed a comprehensive special physical education pro- 
gram to serve orthopedically handicapped, trainable men- 
tally retarded, niullipie handicapped, hard of hearing, and 
visually handicapped youngsters 3 to 16 years of age. Re- 
gardless of condition, abilities, or ages of youngsters, general 
objectives for participants of this program include — 

• Develop the concept of how to play with one another and 
in groups. 

• Develop and improve fundamental motor skills, 

• Have fun. 

• Be successful, and in turn, increase self-confidence. 

• Increase body awareness. 

• Develop a ^cnse of sportsmanship and fair play. 

• Improve overall coordination of both gross and fine 
motor skills. 

• Participate in games and activities adapted to individual 
needs. 

• Increase levels of physical fitness. 

An admissions committee, required for California state 
funding, includes a physician, special services administra- 
tor, special physical education instructor, and each child's 
classroom teacher. This committee reviews results from 
the physical examination required before a child is eligible 
for placement in the program and recommends appropriate 
activities. Examining physicians suggest activities through 
a Special Physical Education form which must also be 
signed by the child's parents. After a child is certified to 
the slate and has once legally qualified for state reimburse- 
ment, no further certification is necessary unless an 
operation, accident, or other occurrence changes his ability 
to parlicipalr in physical activities. 



Most Important Part of the Day 

Before the school year bei^ins the remedial physical edu- 
cation specialist meets with all classroom teachers who have 
groups involved in the special physi( al education program. 
Schedules are developed and blocks of time established so 
the program is conducted on a regular basis throughout the 
year. On an average, each class has two one-half hour special 
instructional sessions per week. Completed schedules are re- 
produced and distributed to each teacher who is encouraged 
and urged to conduct daily physical education activities for 
his children to supplement, complement, and continue activi* 
ties and efforts of the specialist. 

Each classroom teacher is given a list of appropriate 
activities for the days bib class is not involved in special 
physical education. Lists include a variety of activities in 
terms of general physical or social areas for which eac^h 
is designed. For example — 

• Hit suspended ball with palm of liand io help visual 
tracking and hand-eye coordination. 

• Walk through a series of cardboard boxes to pro- 
mote balance, body awareness, and confidence. 

• Pull bike inner tube with partner to develop dynamic 
balance, arm and upper shoulder girdle strength, 
and give-and-take. 

Individual conferences are held with teachers who have 
youngsters with specific problems or who have special 
interests such as integrating or correlating physical and 
motor activities with the regular classroom curriculum. 
Conferences provide opportunities to discuss progress of 
specific cinldren and to detail additional activities for 
particular youngsters. Teachers have indicated that this 
on-going in-service approach is personally beneficial to 
them and a constructive example of teamwork and inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

Regardless of how physically, mentally or emotionally 
involved a youngster, he can participate in appropriate 
physical education activities that promote physical, social, 
and/ or mental growth and develo|>ment. Ability to adjust, 
modify, and adapt activities according to abilities and 
limitations of each individual child is a most important 
attribute for any teacher working with impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped- 



Activities vary widely from individual to individual and 
group to grouj) — 

Multiply Handicapped children from the Developmental 
Center participate in activities to develop basic movement 
skills, A great deal of individual help is given each child. 
Rolling and pushing balls, balancing, rhythms, tumbling, 
trampoline, crawling, and parachute play are representative 
of activities that have been successful with these children. 
Great emphasis is placed on trying to get children to play 
with and relate to one another. 

Successful with nmltiply handicapped include — 

• Have children sit down and hold hands; stand and 
hold hands; walk and continue to hold hands; add varia- 
tions and let children devise their own activities — 
although simple activities, enjoyment is shown by 
youngsters' laughter. 

• Simple exercises in which volunteers or assistants 
demonstrate and/ or move children through various 
patterns and routines. 

• Place children in a circlu and roll a plastic ball to 
them as a first step in a throwing/ catching sequence; 
after rolling, toss or throw ball with two hands from 
different positions (sitting, stooping, standing) and 
with underhand and overhand motions. 

• Have children lie on their stomachs in a circle and 
hit a beach or plastic hall back and forth. 

• Use a large punch type heavy duty balloon in various 
activities and from different positions. 

Oldku Orthopedically Handicapped children engage in 
activities such as modified softball, volleyball, archery, 
basketball, tumbling, trampoline, parachute play, and other 
individual and group games. Every effort is made to keep 
activities as nearly normal as p(jssible. 

Other activities and approaches for orthopedically handi- 
capped include — 

• Use bean bags, balloons, or balls for Follow the Leader 
for youngsters to react quickly to visual stimuli; 
encourage cerebral palsied children to do what they 
can, each at his own speed and in his own way; let 
all children have opportunities to serve as leaders. 

• Play catch with bean bags and bleach bottles with 
bottoms cut out as catcher; have teacher catch, if neces- 




sary, with youngster taking bean bag and throwing 
it back to the teacher; pair youngsters and let them 
work together, gradually moving farther apart as 
skill and confidence improve. 

• Use plastic bat and ball; where necessary allow 
children to be pushed in wheelchairs and hit from a 
batting T to modify softball and related lead-up 
activities. 

Trainable Mentally Retarded children participate in a 
variety of activities according to their developnu*ntal, func- 
tional, and mental ages. Formal calisthenics and structured 
exercises have been popular and enjoyed hy these youngsters. 
Whenever possible exercises are made into games and other 
types of fun activities. Rolling, tumbling, trampoline, low 
organized games, obstacle courses, inner tube rolling, throw- 
ing, jumping, hopping, and running activities are all incor- 
porated into programs for TMR. 

Additional activities for TMR include — 

• Increase balance ability with balance beams, balance 
boards, jumping and hopping in and out of boxes, 
and alternately lifting one fool and then llie other 
from the ground. 

• Make exercises into games incorporating animal 
walks, appropriate moving objects such a> flying bird'^. 
trees swaying, seeds growing, airplanes flying, rockets 
blasting off. horses prancing. 

• Include relays of rolling tires or inflated inner tubes 
or pushing medicine balls; use bicycle tires indi- 
vidually or with partners for mirror progressions; 
tug, pull, jump into and out of. run insitle tires of all 
sizes and descriptions. 

• Introduce games such as Duek-Duck-Goose, Steal the 
Bacon. Drop the Bean Bag, Swat Tag along with other 
low organized games, specific leatbup activities, and 
individual and team sports. 

VisuALT>Y Handicapped youngsters take part in activities 
according to their functional vision and how well each can 
see in his environment. Many legally blind participate in 
most gross motor activities with physical and visual accu- 
racy. Activities such as follow-the-Ieader ("mirroring), tum- 
bling, movement exploration, balance beams and boards, 
trampolin:*, obstacle courses, parachute play, running relavs. 



and kickball are all part of physical education for visually 
handicapped. 

Typical activities and approaches for visually handi- 
capped include — 

• Use large yellow plastic balls or ones that make 
sounds for ball games and for teaching throwing and 
catching. 

• Place youngsters with greatest visual impairment close 
to teacher to ensure that all can see what is expected; 
guide them through movements or patterns so they get 
feel of exercise, skill, or activity. 

Hard of Hearing children need and receive work on pos- 
ture, balance, and body awareness. Balance beams and 
boards and jump boards are used to improve kinesthetic 
awareness and balance. Activities such as relay races, soft- 
ball, volleyball, tumbling, trampoline, archery, parachute 
play, exercises, and calisthenics are adapted according to age 
and ability level of each child. 

Sample activities and methods for hard of hearing 
include — 

• Use mirror games where one person does an activity 
and the class follows; do these with exercises, balls, 
bean bags, wands, or bicycle tires to develop the 
all important eye contact needed so desperately by 
hard of bearing. 

• Provide opportunities for vigorous physical fitness 
activities through exercises, calisthenics, running, 
resistance (weight) programs, and relays. 

• Promote balance and kinesthetic awareness througli 
exploratory activities, circuit training, and obstacle/ 
confidence courses. 

Classroom teachers have appreciated contributions of the 
remedial physical education program. Small and large steps 
in terms of physical, emotional, and social improvement 
have been noted; feelings of personal success, achievement, 
and progress have been expressed by all participants regard- 
less of the type or degree of their particular conditions. 
Classroom teachers say they believe the special physical 
education program is one of the most important parts of 
each childs' school day. 



Richard Schtld 
Dkiwrtment of Physical Education 
Umverstty ok Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
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I I ECHEATiON, ail important part of the total program at the Ranch, 
is provided for all the physioaiiy handicapped and mentally retarded participants. Wrestling has 
heen the most popular form of activity; it is common to see ten to fifteen matches in progress at the 
same time. Kickball often turns into mass confusioii, but a good time is had by all. Recreation and 
rehabilitation have been important working partners at the Ranch. 

All boys at the Ranch need a physical development program. About half have serious coordination 
problems; a few are well coordinated. None, however, have had sufficient opportunities to participate 
in the physical activities — sports, rough and tumble games, stunts, and self-testing actions — that are 
so typical of gzowing boys. Some of llie boys have been overprotected and not allowed to participate 
in physical activities at home; some experienced peer rejection in their neighborhoods where 
other boys learned basic physical skills and developed fundamental motor abilities. 

Until recently, developing motor skills and strengthening physical capabilities had been missing 
from the Ranch's program. Therefore, a two-pronged program to develop physical fitness, motor 
abilities, and sports skills has been initiated. 



Activities revolve around a small 
animal zoo^ gardenings wood 
workings conservation^ general 
farm labor ^ and construction 
with concrete^ metal^ and wood> 

Programming is geared for all 
physically handicapped and 
mentally retarded young adults* 

The aim of the staff at the Ranch 
is to search for erch person*s 
potential — accentuate the 
posiiivc — and then to train^ 
develop^ and direct it into work 
hahits. Placement of each 
indiimiual in industry is the 
rdtimate goal of the program* 

The Ranch operates year around^ 
with boys getting time off for 
legal holidays* The school year 
runs concurrently with the 
schedule of the Milwaukee 
School System* 

The Ranch is located on 
Highway 74^ Menomonee Falls^ 
Wisconsin 53051 (Write Victor 
Hellman^ Founder and Executive 
Director^ P*0* Box 502)* 
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THE AGILITY COURSE 

1. 5 logs laid on the ground; 
space 3-feet apart 

2. Brightly colored barrel, 
8 feet from hi^t log 

3. 4-foot high wall, 

6 feet from the barrel 

4. Chicken wire, 

8-feet wide and 8-feet long 

Bridge con.<«tructed of 1 2 x 6, 
8-feet long supported by two blocks 
so that the bridge is off the ground 

6. Simulated brick wall, 

climb up 6 feet using hand and foot holes; 
crawl across the top of the wall for 5 feet; 
climb back down 

7. Snake consists of 3 brightly painted barrels 
placed in a Z formation 

8. 2-steps onto a platform 6 inches from the steps; 
jump off the platform; 

Itniyh with a sprint to the finish line 

9. 12-tires laid on the ground; 

step through tires in various ways 
on the way to the finish line 




A 

m mGlLn\ course and sports program are carried 

oil in an area cleared for wrc.-lling and touch football and 
in an aj^phalt area which inchides basketball, volleyball, and 
shufHeboard courts. 

The 15 b(\vs in the Ranch proizrani all practice on the 
agility course one-half hour daily and participate for 
another half-hour in the sports-recreation program. Half 
the hoys participate in one part of the recreation program 
and half in the other part. Criterion for participating on 
the agility course is enrollment at the Ranch; criteria for 
the sports program are based upon average motor skills 
and physical performance. Baskeball, volleyball, and shuffle- 
board are available to those who art* moderately well co- 
ordinated and without serious visual problems; as boys 
improve in coordination, they are encouraged to participate 
in these sports, Wrestling and touch football are open to all 
who wish to participate. 

There are differences in intensity of participation by 
individual boys who change from one program level to 
another as they improve in ability, fitness, and perform- 
ance; some are j)erniitted to add another phase of the 
program to their activities at this point. Changes are 
determined by the pr^>gram instructor, a trained physical 
educator with experience in special programs of this type. 
Monthly staff meetings are lised to evaluate participants, 
activities, methods, and j)rocedures, and to determine 
program changes and additif)nal criteria. 

Basic objectives of the physical development program are 
to: 

• Improve gross and fine motor skills and abilities 

• Improve coordination, agility, stamina, endurance, power, 
flexibility, balance, and other components of physical fit- 
ness and motor performance 

• Provide incentive through competition and self-motivation 
as part of total incentive training program 

• Increase self-confidence through success and mastery of 
new skills. 

Changes of behavior which are sought through the physi- 
cal development program include: 

• Transfer of physical skills and motor abilities to work 
training 

• Improvement of behavior problems rooted in physical 
causes 

• Development of the concept of team effort in play and 
work. 
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9 ... AND HEADING HOME 



Evaluation of the effects of the physical development 
progran\ upon individual boys is based upon improvement 
in speed and accuracy in performances on the agility course 
and in activities in the sports program. Evaluation is based 
both on comparisons with others and self-improvement; it 
is derived from observation, timing over the agility courses, 
and the results of objective measures of physical fitness and 
motor performance. Change.s are evaluated monthly and 
compared with behavior changes in authority and peer 
relations, work attitudes, and habits, Individual perceptual, 
physical fitness, and motor problems are approached on a 
one-to-one basis, New boys in the program are evaluated in 
terms of their strengths and weaknesses and programed 
according to their individual needs. Results of intergroup 
c{)mpetition are announced in the bi-monthly newsletter of 
the Ranch, Significance of evaluations, improvement, and 
the principles of physical development are discussed with the 
boys and are important aspects of the total program. Sup- 
j)orting agencies receive observation and lest results from 
the physical development program along with reports of 
changes in behavior, atitudes, and skills of individual boys. 

CD 

K^MH^OYS are divided into teams of four to work on 
the agility course, grouped according to ability so that there 
is both competition among those of equal ability and 
competition for change in rank as skills improve. No 
matter how handicapped, every boy gains success from this 
program; all are given incentive to improve. Although cer- 
tain gross or fine inuscle and motor activities are conducted 
indoors during periods of deep snow and severe weather, 
most of the program is scheduled out-of-doors. 

Counseling parents about the implications of physical 
development and training is essential to the success of the 
program. Too many of the boys have been overprotected at 
home, especially relative to physical activities. Field days 
help demonstrate to parents the changes that can result from 
increased competence. 

Since ihe physical competency program has been set up 
as a separate program, in-service training has included ways 
to measure change in work attitudes, self-image, and peer 
and authority relationships that accompany physical 
changes. Changes are discussed and evaluated through 
regular staff meetings. The combination of tailoring physical 
change to an individual boy's physical needs and develop- 
ment of team and competitive concepts is now possible at 
the Ranch, 



Recreation 



MILWAUKEE'S PROGRAM OF INDIVIDUALIZED RECREATION TELLS EVERY HANDICAPPED CHILD: 



Wq Know you're therQ! 



E. 



.xpanding urban projects and ser- 
vices, extending outdoor environmental 
interpretive programs, enlarging the scope 
of travel recreation centers, and in- 
creasing roving leader programs are four 
challenges facing large city recreation 
specialists today. While these programs 
are important, ijone mattere more than 
those designed to improve the quality of 
life for the handicapped. 

To help make life more pleasant and 
less difficult for handicapped children 
and adults, the Milwaukee Public School 
Board's Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education Division has developed a wide 
range of carefully planned, compre- 
hensive adaptive activities to serve pre- 
school and elementary children, teen- 
agers, and young adults who are multiple 
and physically handicapped, trainable and 
educabie retarded, and emotionally dis- 
turbed. There are also supervised recre- 
ation programs for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children and youth, blind adults, 
and aurally handicapped Golden Agers. 

George T. Wilson, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Milwaukee Public Schools in 
charge of the Recreation Division, initi- 
ated the program for handicapped chil- 
dren ten years ago with the opening of 
one center, a pilot project with trial 
programs modified for 30 children with 
various disabilities. Just four years later, 
the number of participants had increased 
by 70 youngsters. At that time, many 
recreation specialists hailed the program 
as outstanding — a model to be emulated 
by cities throughout the country. In 
retrospect, that was only the beginning — 
if it was worthy of imitation then, it is 
even more so now! 

Observing its 10th anniversary, the 
Program for Handicapped Children has 
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grown from one center to sixteen; from 
30 children in the original program to 
between 1,100 and 1,400 depending on 
program classification and whether play- 
grounds or special activities are counted. 

The success of this operation is at- 
tributed to Dr. Wilson, who with Gene 
Campbell originated and administered the 
recreation program for children with 
handicaps. Dr. Wilson, a national author- 
ity on recreation for the handicapped, is 
considered by associates to be an idea 
man ahead of his lime. He divides adapt- 
ive recreation programs for handicapped 
children into three operational areas: (1) 
integrated program of mixing handi- 
capped children into so-called normal 
groups; (2) sheltered program for the 
handicapped, and, (3) preschool develop- 
mental activities for children with handi- 
caps and learning disabilities. 

INTEGRATED 
PROGRAM 

e programs are designed for 
group recreation/education, the emphasis 
is on the individual. Dr. Wilson believes 
liial handicapped children benefit most 
wh<'n placed in recreation programs with 
normal ability persons of their own age. 
Group association stimulates (constructive 
interests and is valuable for socialization. 
In a sense, llie so-called nonnal group is 
both the instrument for learning and the 
direction or tlie goaL Toward this end, a 
conscious effort is expended by the Rec- 
reation Division staff, whenever possible, 
to place mentally and physically disabled 
children with others their own age who 
are of constant emotion and average 
intellect. 

SHELTERED 
PROGRAM 

Q 

ince some children are unable to 
understand and master patterns of behav- 
ior associated with a normal group, it is 
often necessary to adapt activities, equip- 
ment, and materials in sheltered environ- 
ments until they can function in an 
integrated program. Individual progress 
dictates when a child is ready to cross 
over the bridge and move up. Some 
children remain in a sheltered climate for 
a short time; others longer. Unfortu- 
nately, some must learn to accept perma- 
nent limitations and long term special 
placement. 

Whether integrated or sheltered, the 
adaptive recreation program is designed 



to fulfill individual and group require- 
ments of public, purocliiul, and private 
scliool children, and even those unable to 
attend any school. The degree of handi- 
cap is unimportant. What is important is 
that no handicapped child be deprived of 
tlie opportunity for recreation and self- 
improvement. Of children who are with- 
drawn, undiscovered, in the home, Dr. 
Wilson says: **We know they're there. 
And we'll find tlicni.'' 

Find ihem they do as attendance 
fig'-ires show. Nearly 6,000 parttctpations 
in special programs are on record for 
1968-69; spring, summer and fall play- 
ground attendance was 5,360 for the 
same period. Once parents are aware, it's 
with their understanding and agreement, 
a cliild is (;nr<)lled in a program designed 
to help him attain higher levels of 
achievement. Bonded carriere, Handicabs, 
or American Red Cross volunteers, trans- 
port nonambulatory and ambulatory chil- 
dren respectively to the centers if parents 
are unable to do so. 

Activities are selected with objectives 
to improve a child's competencies in 
mobility, manual dexterity, language 
(reading, writing, numbers, verbalizing, 
and listening), social interaction, and self- 
image. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS. Self-made objeclii 
enable children to exercise their imagina- 
tions, teach them patience in doing and 
appreciation of creativity. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA, Actual participa- 
tion in story -^^ ell ing, play acting, and 
dancing encourages self-confidence and 
involvement along with good social atti- 
tudes. 

CLUliS, Group activity is a strotig force 
in building proper relationships with 
othere and creates an awareness of group 
responsibility. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITY, This suggests con- 
formity — youngsters can forget their 
handicapping condition for a while. 

GYM AND SWIM PROGRAMS. Adapted 
athletic activities improve nmscic coordi- 
nation and increase physical dexterity. 

FIFAA) TRIPS. Each child has at least one 
interest that can be aroused througli the 
wonders of natural phenomena. 

SPECIAL EVENTS, Holidays and special 
occasions are of great value in surfacing 
warm feelings that are often buried by 
the weight of a handicapping condition. 
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PRESCHOOL 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

ACTIVITIES 

I legular program eviduation and ad- 
justment are essential to keep up with the 
changing times and requirements — pro- 
grams for the handicapped are no dif- 
ferent. Milwaukee's Preschool Develop- 
mental Activity services grew out of a 
need to provide a meaningful program of 
recreation/education for ver^' young 
handicapped — physical, multiple, men- 
tally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
even slow learning children. 

Instrumental in planning, directing, 
and implementing the Preschool Develop- 
mental Activity Project for Handicapped 
Children were Sister Margaret Mary 
Martin, Alverno College, co-author of 
Perceptual-Motor Efficiency in Children: 
The Measurement and Improvement of 
Movement Attributes (Philadelphia: Lea 
& Febiger, 1969), and Jan Hammontree, 
a therapeutic recreation specialist. 

The purpose of this project was to 
assess the possibility of improving a 
child's competencies at a very early age. 
Results, using statidardized and develop- 
mental tests, showed that preschool and 
primary level handicapped children bene- 
fit from a program of instruction in 
developmental activities when they^re 
taught in small groups of six or less^ and 
when body movement is used as a learn- 
ing modality. 

Growing out of this experiment has 
been a year-round, four sessions per week 
developmental activity program for 
handicapped children 2!4 years of age 
through kindergarten. A highly profes- 
sional staff and special equipment are 
utilized in a series of sequential develop- 
mental activities planned to provide each 
c h il d w i th i nc reased o p portu n i ties for 
stimulation of the perceptive-motor pro- 
cess. Parents attend some sessions and 
meetings to become oriented to program 
objectives and to exchange information. 
The program v. planned and implemented 
in cooperation with the Exceptional Edu- 
cation Department of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools and is primarily funded with 
ESKA Title I funds. Facilities for the 
preschool program are provided through 
cooperation of the Easter Seal Society. 

To acliieve optimum use of available 
community resources, the Recreation 
Division staff works cooperatively with 
many other agencies and organizations. 
As a typical example, by special arrange- 
ment with the Optimist and Opti-Mrs. 
service clubs, the Recreation Division was 
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able to treat a group of handicapped 
children, mostly in wheel chairs, to a 
1971 July Fourth celebration. The big 
attraction was the nationally televised 
famous Sehlitz Circus Parade which the 
wheelchair spectators watched from a 
curbside stage. 

Other happy occasions that result 
througli cooperative efforts include boat 
excursions, songfests, jamborees, field 
trips, golf outings, water carnivals, and 
farm trips for preschool children. As 
guests of the Recreation Division and 
Optimist Club, several hundred deaf and 
mentally retarded children attend the 
Tripoli Circus in February of each year. 

The morale and conduct of handi- 
capped persons are often dependent upon 
recreation programs that are available in 
the community. The challenge to munici- 
pal recreation specialists, then, is to pro- 
vide more recreational opportunities for 
people with handicaps through individual- 
ized recreation in group situations. One 
way or another, though enrichment val- 
ues vary with each person, group, age 
level, and type and degree of handicap, 
the Milwaukee Recreation Division is 
ready to shift gears to whatever speed or 
direction is necessary to move handi- 
capped people from the edge of boredom 
into the rays of recreative sunlight. 




eighi Chicago suburban districts 
have been able to accomplish 
what none could do alone. 



Several communily park diintricls in the Chicajio area 
have joined together to provide organized recreation pro- 
grams for the handicapped. None of the districts taking 
part in the program have enough handicapped children at 
any age level to warrant developing compreliensive year- 
round recreation programs for the physically and mentally 
handicapj)ed. By consolidating finances and faciluies, how- 
ever, these suhurhan communities can provide the well- 
balanced recreation program that is so needed by bandi- 
cap[)ed children. The itulividual recreation districts in 
suburban Chicago have formed an association of districts 
to overcome their problems. 

Prior to actual formation of the northern suburban Spe- 
cial Recreation Association ( NSSRA ), survey quesliotmaires 
with regard to the need for recreation programs were sent 
to parents of children enrolled in special classes. Of the 
total parents, 6H/f responded to the questiotmaire. Of this 
group. 85 9f indicated the need for recreation programs for 
the handicapped : the remaining l.SCv said that there was no 
need, although many of them noted that their child remained 
at home or nothing was available iiuough community rec- 
reation departments. 

A survey was also conducted of coniniutiity recreation 
departments, private da\' rauips. and residential camps to 
determine whether these agencies provided recreation pro- 
grams for the handicapped. At the time of the survey, little 
was offered. 

Numerous meetings were conducted to interpret the 
organization and its administration to persons interested 
in such an api)roach: park and recreation personnel par- 
ticipated in many of these meetings. Enabling legislation 
was needed to permit park districts and/or recreation de- 
partments to join together to provide recreation programs 
for handicapped children. Therefore legislation was drafted 
and introduced into the Illinois State Legislature amending 
both the Park District Code and the Municipality Code so 
that districts could form an association of this type. 

After the bills passed the Legislature and the Governor 
affixed his signature to them in 1%0, the task of develop- 
ing governing rules and regulations for the association 
began. Three revisions of Articles of Agreement were 
necessary before final approval was obtained from partici- 
pating districts — Deerfield Park District. Glencoe Park Dis- 



trict, Gleiiview Park District, Highland Park Recreation 
Board. Migliwood Recreation Center, Lake Forest Recrea- 
tion Board, Wilmetle Recreation Board, and Winnetka Park 
District. Other districts may be admitted to membership 
when and if conditions s[)ecified by a majority of the Board 
of Directors of the Northern Suburban Special Recreation 
Association are fulfdled. The Articles of Agreement cover 
purpose, organization and function, administration, finances, 
duties and responsibilities of the Director, and amendments. 
Fach district has ofHcially pledged to support the program 
with a tax base of .008 percent of its assessed valuation. 

Fach [lartieipating district is to be responsible for spe- 
cific [)rogram activities which may include swimming, 
skating, crafts, or day camping. This afTords program 
participants the opportunity to remain as close to home as 
possible. Thus far NSSRA has sponsored and operated day 
camp [)rograms for handicapped children and introduced 
after-scht)ol activities and programs for all ages of handi- 
ca})ped children and young adults. Plans are being made 
to incorporate a recreation program for the very young 
handicapped child. Fall activities included bowling, pho- 
tography, folk and square dancing, yoga, woodworking, 
roller skating, pet care and animal fun, physical fitness 
prf)grams for boys and girls, arts and crafts, teen socials, 
and horseback riding. Swimming, creative drama, and 
ballet are planned for spring. 

When necessity and demand dictate, participants are 
groujjcd on the basis of specific disabilities. Otherwise, 
activities are open to all children with handicapping condi- 
tions. The only limitations are based upon parental judg- 
ment and specific age groupings. 

In essence. NSSRA represents a socially responsible and 
administratively sound effort to provide recreation services 
to a group of children who have great need for organized 
activities but few op[)ortunities under typical circumstances. 
While no one recreation department could afford to finance 
or implement a recreation program of the type needed, 
acting as a cooperative o[)ens up a w'ifle potential. It has 
taken three years for NSSRA to become a reality because 
of barriers that had to he overcome: but. we hope to move 
t<>ward the im[)lementation of much needed comprehensive, 
year-round recreation [)rograms for individuals of all ages 
and with all kin<ls and degrees of disabilities. 
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For further information about tlic Northern Suburban Special Recreation Assoc^iation, write to 
Stephen Keay, Executive Director, 760 Red Oak Lane, Highland Park, Illinois 60035, 
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STATE FUNDS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



Recreational Programs for Physically Handicapped and Men- 
tally Retarded Persons 

The Massachusetts Department of Education is autliorizcd 
to cooperate with cities and towns which establish recreation 
programs for physically handicapped and mentally retarded 
persons. Such programs are under the direction and approval 
of the Division of Special Education. The Department of 
Education reimburses cities and towns by paying them one 
half the cost of the programs including transportation of 
participants to and from program sites. The Department also 
reimburses a city or town in which handicapped persons are 
residents by paying them one half the cost of the transporta- 
tion of participants attending recreation programs at certain 
residential facilities. During 1970-71, the Department reim- 
bursed over $287,000 to communities [)articipating in this 
program and the figure rose to almost $400,000 in 1971-72. 

Basic regulations for this program include: 

• The local administrative group initiating a recreational 
program for handicapped persons shall assume total 
responsibility for the program. Regional programs are 
recommended for communities thai are unable to 
conduct separate programs. 

• Each proposed plan shall be submitted in detail to the 
Department of Education for animal approval not later 
than 60 days prior to the inception of the program. 

• Recreational programs shall be for those handicapped 
persons who cannot or should not participate in regular 
recreational programs. 

• Recreational programs shall meet all standarils of public 
health and public safety. 

• Adf'quate equipment shall be made available to all 
enrtjiled in these programs. 

• Persons actually conducting these programs shall br 
approved by the Department of Education and shall 
possess the following qualifications: 

Programs for Mentally Retarded Persons: 

1. A certified special class teacher under the provisions 
of General Laws of Massachusetts or 

2. A person approved by the Division of Special 
Education. 

Programs for Physically Handicapped Persons: 

1. Any certified teacher or 

2. A person approved by the Division of vSpecial 
Education. 

• Each program shall consist of not less than 15 
mentally and/or physically handicapped persons, except 
in those cases afiproved by the Department of Educa- 
tit)n. 

• A complete daily attendance record shall be kept for 
each individual f>erson on forms supplied by the Division 
of Special Education. 

• Progress of each person enrolled in the program shall be 
carefully recorded and a complete report submitted to 
the Division of Special Education at the end of each 
program. 



• Complete data on all persons must be included en 
admission forms and made available for inspection by 
state supervisors of the Department of Education. 

• Summer recreation programs shall be conducted for not 
less than five hours per day, five days per week, for at 
least six weeks, except in those cases approved by the 
Department of Education. 

• Written daily programs shall be planned with extreme 
care and adhered to strictly. Such written daily programs 
shall be available for inspection by supervisors of the 
State Department of Education. 

• Programs for the physically handicapped and the men* 
tally retarded shall be conducted separately, except in 
those cases approved by the Department of Education 

• Emergency medical services shall be available. 

• Reimbursement may be granted to those towns whose 
recreational programs under General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts have been approved by the State Department of 
Education and may include one-half the cost of: 

1. Salaries of counselors actually conducting the pro- 
gram. 

2. Material and supplies consumable in use. 

3. Transportation of persons enrolled in program, once 
each day to and from program site. 

Guidelines which assist local or regional authorities in 
preparing program details to submit to the Department of 
Education can also be used to evaluate existing programs or to 
initiate new programs. These guidelines include: 

• Site or location 

• Equipment 

1. Standard 

2. Special 

• Supplies essential to a rich, broad, complete recreation 
program 

1. Sports 

2. Arts and crafts 

3. Quiet-time activity material 

4. Music 

a. rhythm orchestra 

b. record player 

5. Audiovisual aids 

6. Tools 

7. Health and hygiene - first aid kit 

• Schedule of activities 
J. Entire program 

2. Daily program 

• Required personnel 

• Qualifications of personnel 

• Anticipated enrollment 

More detailed information and materials about this program 
can be obtained from Richard J. Pedro, Division of Special 
tlducalion, Massachusetts Department of Education, 182 
Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 0211 1. 
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NARC Resolution 



The following resolution regarding reereational services for 
mentally retarded and other developmentally disabled persons 
was adopted in October by voting delegates at the 1972 
National Association for Retarded Children (NARC) annual 
convention in Montreal, Canada: 

... BE IT RESOLVED, that all fu ture federally funded 
reereational projects must fully take into consideration and 
provide for the speeial recreational needs of menially retarded 
and other developmentally disabled persons, and 

that hereafter, no municipality, organization or agency be 
eligible for continuing federal support unless their new 
recreational facilities conform to the AIA recommended 
standards for barrier free architecture, and 

that hereafter, where possible, existing facilities and 
structures should be modified to conform to AIA recom- 
mended standards for barrier free arehiteelnre, and 

that these municipalities, organizations, or agencies cur- 
rently operating tax supported reereational programs not only 
provide appropriate facilities and programs but also, with 
parental support, actively seek the participation of mentally 



retarded persons and other devclopm^mtally disabled persons 
in their programs, and 

that recreational equipment manufacturers, reereational 
planners, and other professionals with potential impact on the 
field of reereational programming be stimulated to design 
recreational facilities and equipment which will accommodate 
varying degrees of retardation, and 

that NARC actively seek the cooperation of other national 
organizations such as the National Recreation and Parks 
Association, the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
National Health Council, and others in its efforts to catalyze 
and improve recreational opportunities for mentally retarded 
and other developmentally disabled persons, and 

that stale and local ARC Units be encouraged to closely 
monitor the delivery of recreational services in their locales in 
order to ensure ihiil the needs of mentally retarded persons are 
provided for equitably. 

Information about the complete resolution and procedures 
for implementation can be obtained from the National 
Association for Retarded Children, P.O. Box 6109, 2709 
Avenue '*E" East, Arlington, Texas 76011, and/or State 
Associations for Retarded Children. 



The Walden Resource, 6123 Montrose Road, Rockville, 
Maryland 20852 is a group with an active social club for 
employed and employable mentally handicapped adulti^. 
Members suggest kinds of activities they would like, discuss 
then\, vote on them, and generally construct their own 
calendar. They discuss past events and how they can be 
improved. Paradoxically, one indication of sueci -^s is often 
participation in fewer Walden activities when individuals 
find that they can create their own social life. The social 
club is not restricted to developing just one skill. It helps 
members leani the decision-making process and to value 
their own decisions. It also gives them an opportunity to 
undertake responsibility and discover "what responsibility 
means. The need for self-discipline and seif-restraint when 



working together is illustrated at ever)' meeting. Most 
important, members know that this is their club and what it 
does is up to them. 



A colorful nine hole miniature golf course was built by 
Jayeees of Laurel, Mississippi for residents of the ElJisville 
State School. In addition to this course which represents 
500 hours of Jaycee work, frustration, and success over a 
two year period, the Jaycees spearheaded the very success- 
ful state- wsde Adopt- A- Friend project. Since the program 
was initiated last year some 400 Ellisville residents have 
been adopted. 



The Parks and Recreation Division, Department of 
Natural Resources, 270 Washington Street, S.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30334 has received a grant from Developmental 
Disabilities Services to add a therapeutic recreation con- 
sultant to its staff. This consultant will provide advisory 
services to public and private agencies and to other state 
agencies planning and developing therapeutic recreation and 
park programs and facilities. Additional information can be 
obtained directly from the Georgia Parks and Recreation 
Division. 
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I any years ago our mentally retarded son needed love, 
patience, and much help. We gave him all the love we had to 
give, all the patience that parents are capable of giving, and all 
the help that we were able to give in our own non-talented 
way . . . but all of this was not enough. We needed something 
more, and we did not know what that something was, or 
where it could be found. 

One night in early fall we attended a PTA meeting. The 
guest speaker was a Boy Scout executive. During his speech he 
mentioned a quotation which kept repeating itself in our 
minds. "If you have a boy, and if you love him, then give him 
a chance with scouting." We spoke to the Scout executive 
after the meeting and told him about our boy whoM never 
"really" be 12 and whom we loved so much. 

Several weeks later our boy became a Scout. He was proud 
of his uniform and often sat looking at it when not wearing it. 
The rules of scouting became his rules as did the Scout oath 
and slogan. He delighted in saying the motto "Be prepared^' 
all by himself. And as we now think back over the many years 
since our boy became a Scout, the Scout law ^nd its meaning 
to him is even more clear to us. 



A SCOUT JS 



wmmm 



Kevin believed that anything he wanted to have could be 
his, just by taking it. Among the words in his limited 
vocabulary, "It's mine" were the ones most often used. On 
one occasion, prior to his becoming a Scout, Kevin wanted a 
small toy bus at a local department store. We could not 
afford the bus, nor could we convince Kevin that he could 
not have it. The unhappy scene which followed was enough 
to make us realize that something had to be done. Scouting 
was our answer. Well not go so far as to say that the very 



GINNY FOSTER 
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Special Education Teacher in the State of Maine 
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first tinu' we took Ke\in to a store 
ai'ter he'd become a Scout he didn't 
atternpt to take anything whih; 
elaimini;, ' It's mine!'' But in his own 
inimitable way he fituiiiy began to 
realize that wanting a thing did not 
make it his. We often talked with 
him about a Scout being honorable 
and trustworthy, and especially about 
how we could trust him not to lie, or 
cheat, now tliat he had the Scouts 
behimi him, lending a helping hand. 

A SCOUT IS 

Loyal tv was a hard law for us to 
help Kevin with. It was not a gift or a 
toy which he could hold, fondh?, or 
feel. It was not anythinir that could be 
compared with something he knew 
and understood, and in his small world 
he simply could not understand. How- 
ever, one day, during the spring of his 
first year in scouting, a dog ran off 
with our American flag. Kevin ran as 
fast as he possibly could, and 
returned to our yard some minutes 
later with a tattered, bedraggled flag. 
As we looked into his tear-stained 
face, the thought occurred to ns that 
perhaps this was his expression of 
loyalty to his country. We like to 
believe that it was. 

A SCOUT IS pjl 



Jn scouting, being helpful means 
being prepared at any time to save a 
life, to help injured persons, and to 
share duties within the home, in 
Kevin s personal world, to be helpful 
meant to be willing to do all the little 
personal things which had been done 
for him previously, especially putting 
on his own clothes and tying his 
shoelaces. These two tasks were very 
hard for him. It was difficult for us to 
sit by watching him struggle and not 
offer any help. Eventually, however, 
the task became easier and he was able 
to manage with fewer temper 
tantrums. Kevin was being helpful. 

A SCOUT IS 



We did not have to stress friendli- 
ness because Kevin wa*? always as 
friendly as possible. He loved people, 
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animals, and life, and he loved them uil 
in great abundance. His love for people 
was shown in his attempts to do things 
for anyone wlio showed any friendli- 
ness toward him. \U) walked with the 
rmlkman who said, ''Hello, soimy;'^ 
followed the mailman because he 
patted him on the head; and gave his 
toys away to anyone^ vdio'd play with 
him. He showed great gentleness 
toward the family pets. Ih)wever, if 
the cat siratched him, he became 
violent and unless we intcn'cncd he 
would hurt or perhaps injure tht; pet. 
Kevin loved his pets, he just didn't 
understand. 



A SCOUT IS 



Being polite to anyone, especially 
to women, was especially hard for 
Kevin. Being polite meant doing things 
when he didn't want to. Being polite 
nicant saying what he should and not 
saying what he wanted to say in the 
way he wanted to say it. Being polite 
meant taking orders, and renjcmbering 
that please and thiJnk you should be 
used often. These things were repulsive 
to our bewildered son. Why should he 
b(; courteous to a lady wlio'd just 
screamed, '*(Jet out of my garden you 
nasty little moron?" How coufd he be 
polite to a little lady who called him 
pig because he was helplessly drooling? 
It took a great deal of patience on our 
part to show Kevin that although he 
was classified among the weak and 
helpless, he still had to be polite to all. 



A SCOUT IS 



Kevin's dog was his favorite posses- 
sion, and being kind to his dog was his 
obst;ssion. It seemed that Kevin would 
never learn many things, but the 
kmjwledge of his dog he did not have 
to work at. He simply knew that the 
dog was hi-^ to take care of, and care 
for it he did. He fed it and gave it 
water at the same time each day and 
knew exactly when the dog must go 
out. Often we 'd find the I wo cuddled 
up together sleeping soundly on a rug, 
on the porch, on the kitchen floor. 
Regardjess of the location, they were 
together. Kevin was kind. 



A SCOUT IS 

Obeying authority was not among 
our boys great<!st attributes. He 
shunned any command, any voice of 
authority, and especially the command 
of h.»s patrol leader. He simply refused 
to obey that patrol leader. This pre- 
sented a big problem within the Scout 
Troop because the other boys knev; 
the score and proceeded accordingly. 
It was also difficult at home to make 
Kevin understand that when we asked 
him to do something, it had to be 
done often for his own good as well as 
for any other who might be involved. 
After many months of patient teach- 
ing we finally arrived at the happy 
period of our lives. Kevin knew the 
meaning of obedience. Strangely 
enough, it was the patrol leader who 
got through to him, aJ though we never 
found out how! We were delighted 
with this victory and throughout ih^ 
rest of his scouting life he never 
veered, knowingly, from his responsi- 
bility t(3 be obedient. 



A SCOUT IS 



HIM 



Among the many faulth with which 
a mentally retarded person is con- 
fronted, being nuKidy is [x^rhaps most 
often in the foreground. Kevin was no 
exception to this. His smiies were not 
often forthcoming, and he s(;ldom 
laughed aloud. He often felt or acted 
put upon, and refused to be drawn 
into any gam.e designed for fun. lb; 
was not abov<^ the grumbles, and sel- 
dom did a job promptly and eh<!(T- 
fully. Through all llie years of his 
scouting life, we felt triat we had not 
comr close to achieving any great 
measure of success in making Kevin 
cheerful. 



A SCOUT IS 



Saving money was not one of his 
better habits, either. He of course did 
not know the value of money. He 
knew only that he had to have it to 
purchase a cold drink at the corner 
drug store. He would often invite th(^ 
Scouts to this favorite drug store and 
treat them all to a soda with only a 
^ his pocket. F'ortunately, the 



druggist was a good friend, and he'd 
simply call us stating, "Kevin has done 
it again.'' And many times the other 
Scouts would do their good deed for 
the day and pay for their own - and 
sometimes Kevin s tool 

A SCOUT IS 

Kevin was brave. Not because he 
would face danger in spite of fear, but 
rather because he did not know what 
fear actually was. He fought for what 
he wanted and that was that! How- 
ever, being brave in receiving cuts and 
bruises, splinters to be removed, and 
medicine to be taken made us know 
that in his own world Kevin was brave 
-- and how could we ask for anything 
more? 



I 



A SCOUT IS 



Being clean was being alive to 
Kevin. He washed incessantly, cleaned 
his shoes several times a day, changed 
his clothes with much ado after he 
learned how, or perhaps simply put a 
clean shirt on over the one he was 
already wtiaring if he felt the first one 
was spotted or dirty. He bathed his 
dog more often than the dog wanted 
to be bathed, but he did a good 
thorough job. He (iften changed the 
water in the goldfish bowl so that his 
fish would be clean. His clean habits, 
and traveling with a clean crowd were 
one and the same. With Scouts this is 
easv to do. 



A SCOUT IS 



iiii! 
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Explaining the presence of God in 
our home was one of our hardest 
tasks. We could not show Kevin that 
prayers were answered when we had 
no tangible object to show him, and 
how could we insist on regular attend- 
ance cit church school without showing 
him why? Then scouting brought into 
his life a deep desire to know God. His 
reverence may not have been clearly 
defined as such, but as we watched 
him in church, and saw his face glow 
with radiance, w(r were truly con- 
vinced that he was close to God — 
closer to God there in the dark re- 
cesses of his »n»"d than any of us 
would ever be. Our son was reverent. 
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OUn SCOUT IS GONE 

During the seventh year of his 
scouting, we noticed that Kevin became 
quieter, calmer, then listless and 
restless at night. Often he was unable 
to sleep, and his medications became 
ineffective. Soon he was in the 
hospital fighting unsuccessfully for 
his life. 

One day, near the end, he requesi«:« 
that he be allowed to wear his Scout 
uniform. The nurse checked with the 
doctor and soon Kevin was sitting up 
in his clean white hospital bed, fully 
clothed in his uniform. 
He died quietly a few minutes later, 
a smile on his countenance, his hands 
tightly gripping the Scout Handbook, 
and we feel that the Scout laws were 
there in his heart. 

OUR SCOUT IS REMEMBERED 

The happiness we achieved through 
Kevin s years in scouting assured us 
of a permanent place in .scouting. 
We've been active now for many years 
on many different Scout boards, and 
tlie Good Lord willing, well be helping 
other boys learn how to apply the 
Scout law to their daily lives for 
many more years to come. 

Seeing other boys achieve their 
requirements has been the greatest thrill 
for us since the ache in our hearts 
was quieted. We know that Kevin is 
happy with the Greatest Scout of All, 
and so we are happy, too. 



Alvida Williams 
Lakeland Village 
Medical Lake, Washington 



Hey! Let's have the 




boys climb Hooknose! 



But do you think they can do it? 

We'd have to establish a base camp — and carry 
heavy packs! 

Hooknose vvon'f be easy — ifs rugged country. 
We can do it! LeVs do it instead of the fishing trip. 



SUCH were the thoughts of Scoutmasters Dan Hattenburg 
and Rex Smith when they scouted the rugged Colville 
National Forest area of northeastern Washington prior to 
a camping-fishing trip they were planning for the boys of Troop 
374 — Lakeland Village. 

They did climb Hooknose Mountain! On August 9, they 
p.'anted their flag — Lakeland Village Troop 374 — ^proclaiming to 
the blue skies, air travelers, and high altitude feathered friends 
that they had indeed been there! The flag now flies within eye 
range of three states — Washington, Idaho only a short distance 
east, and British Columbia just three or four miles north. 

It wasn't easy! The challenge of the climb is more significant 
when one realizes thst Troop 374 is a special Boy Scout troop 
consisting of mildly retarded adult residents of Lakeland Village 
State Residential School for the Mentally Retarded (Medical 
Lake, Washington). 

Scouting is only one of many recreation activities enjoyed 
by Village residents. David Rosen, superintendent, provides a 
large recreation staff of which Hattenburg and Smith are a part. 
All residents are involved in recreational activities every day — 
4-H, athletics and sports, bus and train rides, music, arts and 
crafts — and they participate in city and community affairs. Since 
Mr. Rosen is always anxious for residents to tackle new challenges, 
he enthusiastically supported the proposed advanture. 

The scoutmasters had many years camping experience so were 
able to plan this trip as well as any professional guides. They 
were determined that the boys would go the whole route and 
practice as many scouting techniques as possible to obtain Scout 
awards, to earn merit badges, and to work toward membership 
in the Order of the Arrow. Firebuilding, axmanship, pathfinding, 
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HOOKNOSE 

first aid, and survival were all included. To provide assist- 
ance and moral support, the leaders invited the scoutmaster 
and three boys from Troop 341 in Spokane to accompany 
them. 

Leaving the town on August 7, the boys established a 
base camp at an altitude of about 6,500 feet and rendez- 
voused with the contingent from Troop 341. Planning the 
ascent to Hooknose and hiking to a secondary campsite 
occupied the second day. The packs seemed to gain weight 
hour by hour as the group climbed the heavily wooded 
lonely terrain where no roads exist. It was windy; everyone 
got tired; hul, there were no quitters. 

With huffs, puffs, and sighs of relief the boys reached the 
barren peak, 7,305 feet above sea level. The view was terri- 
fic — an icy blue lake gleamed in the sunlight below them to 
the northwest: the dark green forests of Canada and Idaho 



comprised the northern and eastern views; not another 
human being was in sight. 

They planted their flag with due ceremony and expected 
no witnesses to this historic event. However somewhere there 
is an unidentified pilot of a small plane who circled the 
group curiously several times as history was being made. 

With their mission accomplished the boys found down- 
hill travel about twice as speedy and returned to base camp 
hungry and thirsty, but completely enthusiastic and satis- 
fied about the entire expedition. The experience had been a 
first in more than one way: the first flagplanting on Hook- 
nose and the first mountain climbing by Lakeland boys. 

It happened for these boys last summer. But other moun- 
tain climbing, experiences are awaiting and can happen for 
other retarded boys. This endeavor provides additional 
proof that the mentally retarded have a place in scouting. 
There may be a boy in your community who has been 
deziied this worthwhile educational experience, or there may 
be an entire troop of retarded boys who would like some 
he!j). Let these boys climb the highest mountains with you! 



Bill of Rights 



Let ine grow a.^ 1 be 
And ivy to understand why 1 want to grow likr nic 

Not like iny Mom wants rne to be. 
Not like my Dad hopes Til be. 

Or like my teaelier lliinks 1 slujuld he. 
Please try to understand and help ine grow 

just like me! 



(Jladys Andrews 



IV. LEADERSHIP 



□ 



Students Teach i\ UiMVERi^iTv of Uiah's Physical Activity PRociUiM for Retarded 

n the fall of the 1969-70 school year, a physical activity-recreation program for the men- 
tally retarded and handicapped was initiated in Salt Lake City under the auspices of the 
College of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, University of Utah. The original 
plaii to enroll 10 to 12 children was changed when students taking Physical Education for 
the Handicapped at the University participated in the program to obtain practicum ex- 
periences. This made it possible to include about 50 children in the program. Sessions were 
held every Saturday morning throughout the entire school year. Each session was divided in 
two so that every child spent 45 minutes in aquatic activities and 50 minutes in the gym- 
nasium; half the time in the gymnasium was allocated for rhythmic activities and half for 
apparatus activities. 

Members of the University class served as student instructors under the direction and super- 
vision of Lane A. Goodwin and Leon Moyes, both doctoral students in the College of Health, 
FMiysical Education, and Recreation, with special interest and background in working with the 
retarded and handicapped. With increasing interest in the program, special education and 
recreation departments were contacted to ol)tain students to serve as student instructors. 
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Lane A. Goodwin 
Assistant Phokessor 
Depahtment ok Health 
PiivsicAL EurcATiON^ Reckeation 
Wksco.nsin Svate Hnivehsitv 
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Individuals involved in the program can be divided into 
three groups: 

ADVISORY STAFF consisted of admi nislrative, supervi- 
sory, and teaching personnel from the College of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the Department 
of Special Education who offered suggestions and contacted 
majors in their respective departments to tell them about the 
program and the contributions it could make to their back- 
ground, training, and experience. 

SUPERVISORY STAFF consisted of Lane Goodwin and 
Leon Moyes who served as liaison between the advisory 
group and student instructors, maintained contact with 
the directors and supervisors of special education in the 
local school districts, and with parents of the children, 
enrolled children in the program, scheduled the use of 
facilities, developed the curriculum and activities, assigned 
student instructors to activities and children, helped assess 
the performance level and motor needs of each child, 
supervised student instructors, and also worked directly 
with the children. 

STUDENT INSTRUCTORS consisted of both volunteers 
and students receiving partial credit in courses who worked 
directly with the cliildren in all activities of the program. 
These students were primarily special education, recrea- 
tion, or physical education majors although some came 
from dance, psychology, physical therapy, and guidance 
counseling. Fourteen students participated during the fall 
and approximately 65 in the spring. 

The program was designed to involve children in play 
activities. However, this was not the sole purpose of the 
program as we attempted to make student instructors 
aware of the potential of play as a means to an end and 
not necessarily an end in itself. Instructors helped children 
to expand their vocabularies, recognize colors, improve 



in time and space orientation, have better self-images, ex- 
hibit more acceptable behavior patterns, as well as to 
develop greater physical skill and motor ability — coordina- 
tion, basic movement skills, strength, endurance, balance, 
flexibility, power, and agility. The degree of accomplish- 
ment with each child depended upon the child himself 
and the interest and experience of the student instructor 
working with that child. Since student instructors had 
varying degrees of knowledge and experience in physical 
education, recreation, and special education, the super- 
visors assisted them in selecting activities, made sugges- 
tions of appropriate methods and approaches to reach 
certain children with specific activities, and provided ways 
and means of testing children for strength, endurance, 
coordination, and other physical attributes. 

When children first entered the aquatic program they 
ranged in abilities from those afraid of water to advanced 
swimmers. Accordingly, individual programs were de- 
signed so that every child could progress and improve 
upon his swimming ability. Some just played in the 
water while others worked on the most advanced and 
complicated strokes. Every child showed improvement. 

Activities in the gymnasium included simple individual 
ball activities, group dancing, and such gymnastic ap- 
paratus as trampoline, parallel bars, balance beams, side 
horses, horizontal bars, and mats. This program too was 
individualized on the basis of the child's age, sex, abilities, 
interests, and previous experience. Evciy child was ex- 
posed to some degree to as many areas as possible. 
Rhythms had great appeal to all of the children; special 
benefits were derived from the leadership of a senior dance 
major volunteer. Because of the diversity of activities and 
the individualized attention given each child, none lost in- 
terest and all appeared to benefit from the opportunities to 
participate in a regular, organized, and vigorous program. 



w 

V Vhal can you do with a boy who 
is scared of the water, but will play in 
a shower for 45 minutes? With a boy 
wiu) wouldn't walk or feed hims^cin 
With a boy who likes to play finger 
games, but ean barely understand what 
fingers are? 

What can ymi do with a child who is 
a problem nobody wants? You can be 
a friend, but it's much mon?. 

Yon can play in the shower with 
him, making a game out of leaching 
him to turn the waiter on and off. You 
can dry little toes and change dirty 
pants. 

You can spetid thirty minutes walk- 
ing from the cabin to eaf(;leria. Thirty 
minutes of disciplining yourself no/ to 
pick the cliil<l up and carry him the 
last twenty yards. 

You can sit beside him during lunch 
and say, *'John, if you don't fetui 
yourself, you don't eat," and llien in 
the end carry a full plate away. And at 
supper? You can sit th(»re for an hour 
or more while lie feeds himself and 
smile biicause tomorrow and every day 
he's gonna fee<l liimself . . . you hope. 

What can you do with a child who 
can't dress himself? You can gel up an 
hour early to have tinu* to gel him 
dressed before breakfast, and feel 
guilty when yuu oversleep. 

What can you do with a litlle boy 
who is so sun sensitive? You can keep 
him in after rest period, and maybe 
play a simple finger game for iiours on 
end, or watch hitn tie hitTiself in knots, 
or you can lie down and read, simf>ly 
because he likes to lie down tjcxt to 
you. Forget the tan I 

What ean you do wiien a small cfuld 
pulls your hair or liils you? Ciive him 
the same treatment and lr\' not to use 
negative lenns, l)ecaus{? that is about 
all liis vocabulary is limited to. 

With a boy like Johtr, you can laugh 
at his **jil)l)er-jahl)er" and keep on 
talking. Hoping, even praying, that 
maybe he'll pick up a word. 

You ean take him to evening activi- 
ties, and hope that he'll understand 
something . . . anythingll! 

You ean cuddle him when he cries, 
take pride in small improvements. vSo 



stnall the others wouldn't know unless 
you told them — and you do, every 
little detail. 

You can laugh when he tries to 
catch raindrops in his mouth. Laugli 
with him, not at him. 

You can hobble on one foot for a 
week, and be very tired, and cross, and 
maylx* even curse a little, and you can 
keep on pushing yourself, because 
even if you can't save the world, you 
ean try. 

You can watch the improvement 
and wish you c{>uld remember every 
little detail to tell his parents. You can 
(;v(*n fall in love with them a little too, 
may be? 

You can be <'ml)arrassed when a 
small boy goes to the bathroom on 
your lap, and wonder how the whole 
vamp ('ould find out so fast. 

You can come back early his sec- 
ond week and waleh every car, won- 
dering if he'll remember you. You can 
remind yourself not to get your hopes 
up. 

What can yon do on the day lie 
leav<\s? Pa( k his (dotlies, take pictures, 
fe(?d him breakfast "just this once," 
and wish his parents wouldn't come. 

When the car comes you can be 
cheerful and reluctantly turn him over 
to his mother, all the while making 
bright conversation. After all, think of 
his itnprov<?nu'nl. 

You can realize tu) matter how 
much you taught, you learned so 
nujch more. Things like pati(rtHU', 
understatuling, a [lathway to growing 
up, how to stomach a dirty diaper, 
you can sre good and bad points in 
yourself that you never have Inifore. 

You can cry when he leaves, fmally. 
Oy so hard you forget to be eml)ar- 
ra^sed. You ean sih^ntly thank his 
parents for bringing him to (^anifi 
Virgim'a Jay(H*e and ho[)e you both 
n'turti. 

You can find, through a little boy, 
a faith you never had before and will 
never, ever lose. 

Wlial can yoj; do with a jnsl harel)' 
nine-year old, retarded boy? You can 
fall in love and thank Cod that even 
for a little while, he was your own. 



This article was written by a volun- 
teer who worked ot Camp Virginia 
Jaycee, It appeared originally in 
NEW DOMINION (January 1972), 
published by the Virgin in Jaycees, 
She conveys the real meaning of 
Camp Virginia J aycee, similar pro- 
grams all over the country, and the 
most important reason for their 
great success - the love, commit- 
ment, and dedication of many vol- 
unteers like herself To KAREN 
LEE CLOSE of Rockbridge, Vir- 
ginia, and to the other volunteers 
for whom she also speaks, CHAL- 
LENGE is proud to share this ex- 
perience in living and love. 




What 
can you 
do...? 



ERIC 
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lie Division 
of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion represents only orie of 12 
(liseiplines funelionin^ as an 
iiUejrrid part of the Athens Unit, 
(le.urjria Retardation Center. 
Within the Center's framework 
attempts are made to fostcrr and 
develop an intrrdiseiplinary 
ap)>roarh to metital retardation 
that (I) provides a comprehen- 
sive instnjct tonal proj^rant for 
trainin(>; teachers and leaders in 
physical education and recrea- 
tion for mentally nUarded per- 
sons, and (2) promotes a child 
centered profj^ram whi(di allows 
ft>r continued •j^rowth and 
support when Center students 
return to community ' other 
designated a{;en(;ies. 

THE TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

The teacher trainijig proj^ram 
in health, pliysical education, 
and recreation was developed to 
provide 4linical experience spe- 
cifically with mentally retarded 
children. Continuous attempts 
are made to create an environ- 
ment that allows for study and 
understanditifjr of interdiscipli- 
nary functionintr in f)rograms for 
mentally retarded youuf^sters. 
Involvement in the Athens Unit 
is in the form of either partici- 
pation and/ or observation, 
where activity level may range 
fn)ni <;etieral fatniliiirization with 
basic concepts to student teach- 
aiul [j^radnate study con- 
cerned willj spe4ific learm'ng 
and/ or total prog;ram develop- 
ment for individuals ^nd (groups. 
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SERVICE PROGRAM 

The area of health, physical 
education, and recreation has a 
responsibility to assist with total 
development of each partici- 
pant's capacity through an 
approach that emphasizes physi- 
cal activity and recreational 
piirsuits. Through an individu- 
alized program the participant 
may he. expected to: (1) gain 
greater awareness and confi- 
dence in his body and how it 
may be controlled, (2) develop 
and/ or improve fundamental 
movement skills, (3) increase his 
ability within his functional 
limitations, and (4) a<*quirc a 
basis for greater social and recre- 
ational skill. 

A primary' function of this 
portion of the progrant includes 
assessing and interpreting physi- 
cal behavior of each student. 
Developmental status, acliieve- 
tnent, and progress are evaluated 
through testing pro(;edures, 
specific [)erformajice goals or 
behavioral objectives, and sub- 
jective program criteria. In- 
clusive in these evaluation ses- 
sions ant parameters of sport 
fitness, strength and endurance, 
coordinatioti and balance, body 
mechanics, interests, needs and 
attitudes. Two specific tests for 
determining developmental 
status are administered. A modi- 
fied version of the Lincoln- 
(Xserelsky Motor Development 
Scale or the Denver Develop- 
mental Scale is given to each 
child during pre-admission and 
terminal evaluation sessions. To 
evaluate achievement of each 
child's physical behavior, various 
instruments, such as stabil- 
ometer, pursuit rotor, bicycle 
ergometer, band dynamometer, 
and balance boards are used. The 
Special AAHPER Physical Fit- 
ness Test is also administered to 
students and appropriate awards 
given for their levels of perform- 
ance. 

IJ pon Center admittance, 
initial sessions are scheduled 
with students to allow for basic 
observations concerned with 
total behavioral, nenromotor- 
perceptual, and psychosocial 
development. Following basic 




A PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
& RECREATION 
PROGRAM 

WITHIN 
AN INTER- 
DISCIPLINARY 
SETTING 



observations and a summary of 
assessment data, an initial task 
analysis is completed and a pro- 
gram developed. A case com- 
mittee consisting of representa- 
tives from each discipline con- 
cerned with tlie child meets to 
formulate direction of the stu- 
dent's total program from ad- 
mission through Center release 
and community follow-up. 

RESEARCH AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

Emphasis is placed on work- 
ing toward developing and 
testing methods and apparatus 
applicable to mentally retarded 
individuals and groups. Thus, 
research becomes an important 
componcfjt of the professional 
team's respo risibility. Research 
by trainees is encouraged 
tlyough cooperatively develop- 
ing and sponsoring studies deal- 
ing with physical, social, emo- 
tional, or mental variables of 
mental retardation. A significant 
proportion of research * is ap- 
proached through interdisci- 
plinary studies, allowing analysis 
relative to all aspects of a child's 
development and behavior. 

Further professional involve- 
ment is accomplished by utiliz- 
ing results of research and train- 
ing programs in organizing work- 
shops conducted for both pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional 
groups. As part of the com- 
munity liaison team, staff mem- 
bers are responsible for provid- 
ing consultation to community 
and slate agencies. 

Functioning on a full 1 2 
month basis, the Athens Unit, 
Georgia Retardation Center 
affords a notable opportunity to 
the Statd of Georgia to offer a 
service to its population and to 
provide a setting and program 
for study and service in mental 
retardation. 



ERNEST L. BUNDSCHUH 
Coordinator of Physicaf Education 

SUSAN J. GOOCH 
Director of Recreation Therapy 
Athens Unit 
University of Georgia 



— Deborah Matylewicz, volunteer. Keystone Training and 
Rehabilitation Residence, Inc., Stranton, Pennsylvania. Re- 
printed from the Penn State Extension Bulletin. 



One lime in niy life when I felt tha^ I had done 
something worth doing occurred when a lit- 
tle boy named Dennis said my name. This may seem 
like a very trivial thing for any four-year-old-boy 
to do but Dennis is not a normal four-year-old; he 
is mentally retarded. 

I met Dennis at a rehabilitation center where I do 
Volunteer work with retarded children. The first time 
1 saw him, he was engrossed in playing basketball 
on his one-man team; he ran up to me and looked 
up at me with his perspiring, flushed face. He began 
lo make frantic gestures with the basketball that 
seemed gigantic in his tiny hands. Understanding 
what he meant, I played catch with him for some 
lime. All the while we were playing, he never ut- 
tered a word. 

After Dennis left, I spoke to the therapist who told 
me that he was under therapy and the few words 
that he did say were incomprehensible. She told 
me that if I really wanted to help him I should try 
to gain his confidence and trust, but she warned 
me that the chances for him to ever talk to me were 

slim. From that day on, I considered him my special 

it 11 
case. 



Getting Dennis to trust me was a difficult task. 
We spent a great deal of time togeiiier, play- 
ing, reading, and just going on walks. There were 
many times when I thought I would just give up, 
times when he took one step forward and two back. 
Once I taught him the basic colors and thought he 
knew them perfectly. When we went back to review 
them five minutes later, however, he couldn't tell 
one from the other. There were other times when 
I thought that I had his confidence and suddenly, 
I would feel it slipping away like the sand at the 
ocean slil ^ing under my feet. 



must have told him my name hundreds of times 
and asked bin* to rej>eat it. He couldn't say it. 
As time went on, we became good friends. Then, 
one day as we were walking through the park, a 
fuzzy, brown-eyed squirrel came scampering out 
from behind a bush. On our many walks, I had al- 
ways pointed out squirrels and other little animals 
and Dennis would go running after them. This time, 
Dennis noticed the squirrel before I did and to di- 
rect my attention to it, he called my name . . . 
Debbie . . . loudly and clearly, with no stuttering 
or stumbling over letters. Because of the cold day, 
his breath turned into a visible vapor as he spoke 
to me. That day, we both ran after the squirrel, 
hand in hand, understanding each other a little bit 
better. 



Sign 
Trust 
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JOSEPH GRABER 

C onsultant in Health and Physical Education 
ROBERT W.JAMES 

Director of Health and Physical Education 
Warren Consolidated Schools 
29900 Lorraine Boulevard 
Warren, Michigan 48093 



We have an obligation to assist every student to 
develop to his maximum potential. In general 
education, and particularly in special education, 
arbitrary limits and restrictions have for too 
long been imposed on impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped children that have adversely 
affected their potential growth and develop- 
ment. Who among us is capable of predicting 
the potential of another with the multitude of 
factors that influence and determine how far 
each person can reach? This article describes a 
Warren, Michigan program that enables handi* 
capped and nonhandicapped students to work 
together for the mutual benefit of all. Sample 
reactions of students involved in the program, 
as above, illustrate the success of Warren's 
approach. 



An exciting venture in Warren Consolidated 
Schools offers impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped children opportunities to develop 
physical and motor skills through swimming. 
This program has been jointly sponsored by the 
Divisions of Pliysical Education and Special 
Education with the cooperation of the Trans- 
portation Department. The program is geared 
to serve children between the ages of 214 and 12 
years of age and include deaf, blind, trainable 
and educable mentally retarded along with 
those having such multiple conditions as cere- 
bral palsy-deaf, cerebral palsy -blind, and train- 
able retarded with gross motor coordination 
problems. 

The Warren program began on a small scale 
four years ago in one senior high school. During 
the next two years it expanded to include three 
high schools and the following year was intro- 
duced into a fourth high school. The program 
became possible when a group of students in a 
physical education seminar class waived their 
swimming class so handicapped youngsters 
could use the facilities. As a result of this initial 
experience, students in other schools agreed to 
waive their swimming period and assist handi- 
capped youngsters. This has been a rewarding 
venture for all concerned— the students who 
give up their time in the pool so the handi- 
capped can have opportunities to learn the 
techniques of swimming, to gain in fitness, to 
become more coordinated, and to develop a 
recreational pursuit, and to the handicapped 
youngsters themselves who have more self- 
eonfidence, create pride in their accomplish- 
ments, and improved self-concepts. 

Participants in the program are bussed from 
every corner of Macomb County to the Warren 
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(Jonsolulated Scliooi, a regional center for all of 
the county \s vi>ual]y hai)(iica})pe(l and the 
largest center iii the county for chihlren with 
iuiditory impairments. Traliiahle and educabh' 
mentally handicapped students for the most 
part live within the district itself. When the 
busses arrive each handicapped student is 
greeted by one of the high school students, 
usually assigned on a one-lo-one basis and in 
some causes because of the severity of the 
problem, on a two-to-oae basis. 

The students assist the handicapped partici- 
pants in preparing for swimming so they can 
have maximum time in the pooh One hour is 
allocated for the entire operation from the time 
they arrive in the building until they leave. 
Generally participants receive 50-minules of 
actual swimming time. Student aides work with 
the same participants daily for the entire five 
week program. They work out their own 
activities, approaches, and ideas for establishing 
rapport with the youngsters. Physical education 
and special education teachers are available to 
answer questions and give student assistants 
guidance in developing the program. 

Student assistants take the handicapped 
youngsters, and depending upon limitations 
placed on them, challenge them to work to 
their potential. No restrictions are placed upon 
the student or the handicapped participant in 
striving for goals that fulfdl their potential. 
When the program was initiated some objec- 
tions were received from our own staff as well 
as from parents and others who felt that too 
much was expected from students and partici- 
pants alike. However, we stood by our prin- 
ciples and now have converted and convinced 
many people that these Youngsters are not 



limited in all aspects of their development. 
Parents have been invited to see the program 
and see the youngsters in action; many sur- 
roumling school districts which send children to 
the program have been invited to come and see 
for themselves. 

Reactions from the high school students 
have been such as, "Gee, these kids are normal 
too!" And they are normal in that they like to 
do all the things tlieir peers do. Skills, methods, 
or approaches often have to be changed a little 
but tlu*sc youngsters arc able to participate, 
each at his own h'vel and in his own way. Some 
of the high school students have indicated that 
they are going to switch from regular education 
to special education and make a career of 
leaching the handicapped. 

All of the handicapped youngsters are also 
included in a physical education program. 
Whenever possible they are integrated into 
regular physical education classes. When this is 
not possible, special classes are set up for them 
with a regular physical education instructor. In 
addition to active participation in the regular 
physical education program, some students 
participate in the interscholastic program. Deaf 
students are on one of the junior high school 
track teams and some also play football. A 
Super 8mm film has been developed showing 
the swimming program at two of the high 
schools, blind students on the trampoline, deaf 
youngsters practicing for track and field, and 
others at football practice. This film has been 
an important public education and public rela- 
tions device as well as showing lay and profes- 
sional groups in the community the philosophy, 
activities and accomplishments of everyone 
involved in the Warren program. 
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Handicapped? 

Nof hardly! 



This past >unitTU*r Jon Ailken, 1971 NdAA gymnastics runiKT-up in high 
bar (M)in[>rtiti(in, and I laughl at a lutnbling tlinic for a few days. Before classes 
started, the sponsor apfjroaciied nie. ''TiuTc is a fittle girl in your second class 
who is mentally retarded and the onlv way to g<»t her to understand is to sliow 
her what to do. She cannot take criticism.'' Having never worked witli retarded 
kids before, I really began to worry. H(Te I was with a class of 15 girls, ages 
six to nine, and on<; of them was mentally n^tardcd. 

The first t(irl iii line warmed up witli a roundoff with the wrong foot 
in front. I looked at Jon. ^' Fliat must in* her. '['each her the correct takeoff," 
I whispered. After several more students, another girl did six skip steps down 
the tnat and after running out t)f room, finally did \uir roundoff on the gytn 
floor. "Oh, oil,'' I thf)ught, ''that must he her!'' I showed that particular 
girl what I wanted her to do and she secMiicd to comprehend. 

A f<rw girls later, we worked on flip flops. One of tin; girls not yet 
mentioned giggled as soon as Jon and I touc^hed the small of her back. She 
cofitinued to giggle for ten minutes. Jon winked at me and we both knew that 
this was the girl! 

After four passes at flip flops and six or s(;ven kids who could have 
been lUv girl we wen^ looking for, tlie class ended and we gave a best flip flop 
award to a litth' girl in a pink lei)tard with a sliort hair style. 

Later the sponsor onc(^ more approached tne. '\Stormy, I thought you 
handled the elass beautifully and 1 especially appreciate the way you instructed 
little Ann. (living her that award was so considiTate." 

Jon and I looked at eac;li othiT and smiled. Out of that entire group, 
wi' unknowingly gave the flip flop award to the student who learned the most in a 
50 minute period and guess who it was? 




MARK D. EATON 
Instructor and Assistant Coach 
United Slates Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 21402 



NOTE: The author, Mark I). **Stormy" Eaton, holds a B.S. degree in physical 
education from the University of New Mexico and is J 971 NCAA Floor Exercise 
Champion and twice United States Gymnastics Federation Trampoline Champion. 



How to tell a pro from an amateur 

In daily work, as in sports, the real pro tackles his work 
in a way tlial sets him head and shoulders above his 
amateur counterpart. Five points identify a pro: 

He Gives His All. The amateur loses interest in a coti- 
tinuing job, puts less effort into it. The pro gives it the 
same effort whether he is on the same job twice or a 
hundred times. 

He Is Loyal. The amateur is not aI)ove sniping at his boss. 

The pro keeps the boss's weaknesses to himself, is sup' 

portive, not destructive. 
He Can Take Phessuke. The amateur tends to fall apart 

under pressure. The pro does not: his record may not be 

perfect, })Ut he is not rattled by pressure and does his 

work without furor or fuss. 
He Takes the Rap. A mark of the tyro is liis facility in 

finding excuses when something goes wrong. The pro 

accepts responsibility atui concentrates on finding out 

what went wrong so it won't happen again. 
He Makes Things Happen. The amateur tends to drift 

with the tide. The pro directs his own destiny as much as 

he can. He is a doer, not a drifter. 
— From the Handbook for J. C. Camp, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 



A teacher who makes little or no allowance for 
individual differences in the classroom is an 
individual who makes little or no difference in the 
lives of his students. 



William A. Ward 



Philip Bankston, a serious, blond youngster not yet II, 
spent his vacation months serving residents of Eliisvilie, 
Misf^issippi s State School. Rather than report to a play- 
ground or swimming pool, Eliisvilie 's youngest volunteer 
worked with younger residents, played with <!hildreti 
ne*;ding exercise under the watchful eye of staff members 
from the Corrective Therapy Departttiont, pushed carts and 
wfieelehairs, and (tarried trays. He even went along on a 
weekend camping trip and fit well into the schedule of play 
and recreation for the 82 residents taken on the outing. 
Philips outslandirig unscffishiiess and loyalty make it 
obvious that compassion and a willingness to serve are born 
with some humans. 
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V. CROSS COUNTRY 
CHALLENGES 



A PLAN TO MAKE USE OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED AS 
employees at a vacation spot will become a reality tins 
summer. Dan Torisky, of Pennsylvania, worked out the 
details of using a state or nalionctl {^ark, building tourihl 
cabins and motels, surrounding the area with recreational 
facilities for swimming, fishing, golfing, etc. — and then 
manning the vacation village with a staff of maintenance 
people who are mentally retarded or physically handi- 
capped. Such personnel, following training, will mow 
the grass, change bed linens, work on the greens, and 
serve in the restaurants. They will live in their own 
motel units apart from the tourist complex and, as with 
any job. pick up a paycheck for their work. The plan 
includes a supervisory staff to evaluate work performance 
and to oversee year-round educational and occupational 
programs for the employees. Thus people who need not 
be institutionalized will move out into the world. At the 
same time, the plan builds tourist revenues; motels will 
be franchised under a profit-sharing arrangement with the 
state and will help to fund mental health programs after 
the construction investment is amortized. Since workers 
are to be paid, they in turn can help pay for their own 
special care and will be building on social security 
benefits for themselves as well. Otousin State Park has 
been provided by Pennsylvania's Department of Forests 
and Waters for this project, which will be in operation 
byjiext summer. For further information, write to Dan 
Torisky, c/o Lando Inc., 725 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 

Ten northern Illinois schools, in a follow-up 
move to informal groundwork begun last spring, liave 
organized conference competition in basketball for train- 
able mentally handicapped children. A five-game sched- 

I ule plus a five-day tournament at the Northern Illinois 
University field campus constitute the 1970-71 basket- 
ball activities for the recently formed Northern Illinois 
Athletic Association for Trainable Menially Handicapped 
Youth. The conference is an outgrowth of experimental 
athletic activities conducted last spring and a commit- 
ment to more cohesive participation by the ten schools. 
The concern is not only for the child but also for the 
parents and the public — to make them aware of what 
these kids have to offer. Formation of the special athletic 
conference was prompted by interest in retarded chil- 
dren's athletic and emotional development as well as their 
social growth. Activities have been selected and rules 
modified to meet the special needs and specific abilities 
of participants. For example, in basketball, free throw 
distances are rated by each player's ability and foul calls 
are much more lax than in some basketball games. Track 

i meets have been sponsored where youngsters were di- 
vided into classes according to ability and con^peted in 
the 50-yard dash, 220-yard run, 440-yard relay, soft- 
ball throw, standing long jump and kickball. The overall 
idea of the association is that everybody wins — the kids. 

i 



teachers, parents, and the public. Information about the 
association and its activities can be obtained from Doug 
Brandow, c teacher for the trainable mentally handi- 
capped. Sandwich School District 430, or Glen Taylor, 
project coordinator for trainable mentally handicapped, 
DeKalb County. Marshall Peterson, special education 
instructor. Northern Illin.ns University, DeKalb, serves 
as an advisor to the Association. 



Kimbekly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
has available Growing Up Young: Ahont Menslruotion 
tor Parents and Teachers of the Mentally Retarded. 
Direct requests to Kimberly-Clark Corporation for this 
in formative and useful booklet along with publications 
iv'-^v.'* !lie Life Cycle Center which ran he adapted and 
applied to sex education pro «i rams for the menially re- 
tarded. Puberty in the Girl IF ho Is Retarded^ a booklet 
designed to help mothers of mentally retarded girls eope 
with some of the problems puberty presenls, is available 
from the National Association for Retarded Children 
(2709 Avenue E East, Arlington. Texas 76011). Other 
recent publications dealing with sex education and the 
mentally retarded include: Love, Sex. and Birth Control 
for the Mentally Retarded: A Guide for Parents by Wini- 
fred Kempton, Medora Bass, and Sol Gordon (Planned 
Parenthood Association of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
M02 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102). 
Social and Sexual Development : A Guide for Teachers 
of the Handicapped (Special Education Cur.iculum De- 
velopment Center, University of Fowa, Iowa City), and 
Resource Guide in Sex Education for the Mentally Re- 
tarded (AAHPER. 1201 I6th St.. N.W.. Washington, 
D.C. 20036). 



Several purlications dealing with various aspects 
of special education, rehabilitation, and recreational fa- 
cililii»s for impaired, disabled, and handicapped provide 
helpful information which is especially valuable for archi- 
tects, planning groups, and facility administrators plan- 
ning to build new facilities, reiiovalc existing ones, or to 
add new services. Selected Rehabilitation Facilities in the 
United States: An Architect's Analysis by Thomas K. 
Fitz Patrick (Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Ofhce, Washington. D.C. 20102, 65 cents) 
provides information, pictures, and floor plans of compre- 
hensive rehabilitation facilities, rehabilitation facilities 
with special disability or program emphasis (e.g.. com- 
munications disorders, blind, mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally disturbed), rehabilitation facilities directly re- 
lated to a hospital, and the rehabilitation hospital; special 
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News about programs and activities^ 
methods and techniques^ 
resource materials and teaching aids. 
Contributions to this column are welcomed. 



considerations in design of rehabilitation facilities are 
also included. The Elimination of Architeciural Barriers 
(Phi Chapter, Alpha Phi Omega, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York) deals specifically with eliminating 
physical barriers on coliege/un^vprsity campuses. Copies 
of A Report on ArcliiteK.iutul Barriers in Indiana State 
Parks, providing spcciuc recommendations, suggestions, 
and guidelines for making recreation facililies aocessable 
to impaired, disabled, and handicapped, is available free 
from Programs for the Handicapped, AAHPER, 1201 
16lh Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Environmen- 
tal Desifin : New Relevance for Special Education by Alan 
Abeson and Julie Blacklow (Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1111 South Jefferson Davis Highway, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 22202) resulted from the long and active 
interest of CEC in the development of eflicient and efTec- 
tive educaiinnal facililies foi Inc instruction uf handi- 
capped children. This publication has been designed to 
permit use by a variety of persons and includes data 
about the status of educational facilities for the handi- 
capped, information aboul planning, research findings 
and necds^ and discussions about specific design problems 
in building or renovating facilities for these purposes. 

Pl.A.\Mi\C RECUfuATIONAI. PLACES BY JaV S. ShIVKRS AND 

George Hjehe (Associated University Presses* Crard)ury, 
N. J. 08512) is a comprehensive I)ook that covers 
every important phase of recreational {)lanning including 
the essential basis for r)]anning to design concepts and 
components that make up the necessary physical facilities 
and properties of well-ordered recreational service sys- 
tems. Environmental design is considered fundamental 
to any planning assignmenl; local, n^elropolitan, rural, 
suburban, exuiban. and rCpionai planning are all consid- 
ered. Chapters on neighborhood and cominunity parks, 
public swimming pools and beaches, and camps have 
much to offer persons planning facililies for recreational 
programs for impaired, disabled, and handicapped. 

Motor AcnvmES: inewborn to Six Years of Age w^vs com- 
piled by Orrin Marx, Supervisor of the Physical Education 
Department^ University of Iowa Hospital School (Iowa 
City). This material contains developmental activities from 
a Physical Ability Rating Scale developed by the staff of 
the Physical Education Dci)artment, University Hospital 
School, in a continuing project initiated in 1957 to develop 
such a scale for evaluating physically liandicapf'cd children. 
The scale provides a basis for understanding developmental 
activities in terms of progressions, sequences, relationshif)s, 
and is applicable to all children, including impaired, dis- 
abled, an<l handicapped. 

Educatous Guide to Free Filmsthips: Edicatohs Guide 
to Free Films: Educators Guide to Free Health, 



Physical Education, Recreation Materials: A Multi- 
media Guide: and Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials bring complete, up«to-dale, or- 
ganized, and systematized information on jree educational, 
informational, and entertainment materials. Each guide 
contains descriptions of materials, sources, a title index, 
and a thorough subject index. Many films rented to schools 
by other agencies are free from sources in the film guide. 
Each of the guides is completely updated annually so that 
they are always current and include new materials and 
listi/igs. The guides may be obtained from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 

Three mildly hetarded yovm men from lakeland 
Village (Medical Lake, Washington) were the first par- 
ticipants in a pilot skiing program recently initiated by 
the institution; L.Tkeland oRicials plan lo establish a regu- 
lar skiing program this winter. For additional informa- 
tion contact Recreation Director, Lakeland Village (P.O. 
Box 200, Medical Lake, Washington ) . 

''Perceptual Training Revisited: The Thaiimng of 
Nothing at All" (Rehabilitation Literature, November 
1971 ) , is a timely and provocative article by Lester Mann. 
Director of Special Education, Montgomery Co»iTiiy, 
Pennsylvania, and Executive Director of Ruttonwood 
Farms, Philadelphia. The author questio!\s the existence 
of perception and challenges the reality of abilities, skills, 
capacities, processes, potentials, faculties, and functions. 
Confusion over what tests do in fact measure and illogi- 
callv conceived cause and effect relationships are dis- 
f*;;r.ocd in terms of learning disabilities, perceptual -mot or 
and visual-perceptual training. Dr. Mann concludes, **If 
we work on the basis of his (child's) information, we 
will put aside much of ilie paraphernalia of artivilies that 
have taken so much of our and our children's time in 
perceptual training and get to work on tcacliing what the 
learnin^r^ disabled child needs lo learn. \\ is no easy }nb» 
hut our digressions into perceptual training will not make 
it easier when we do get to it for they have ke))t us too 
long from this critical challenge." Agree or disagree, hut 
read, analyze, and think about the contents of this timely 
article. 

Controversy Increase^ o';T.r Formal Sch<X)Ung through 
early childhood programs for a!! children. Reports, re- 
search, empirical evidence, and data regarding growth and 
development of children provide evidence that suggest 
sending four-year olds lo school results in far more 
harm than good! In fact, some contend that eluidren 
probably should not attend school until they are seven or 
eight years old. Numen)us articles ami reports deal with llie 
controversy and suggest alternatives \o early formal school- 
ing such as Home Start and the important role parents, 
especially mothers, play in providing the base in Vhv home. 
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Papeks on Prockam Dkvei.opment i\ RKc^lKATIo^ and 
Physical Activity von Handicapped Children is being 
dislribuled throuj^b the Institute of Iiitenliscipiinary 
Studies (Recreation and Leisure Studies Area), San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 951 M, and the 
Center of Leisure Studies, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon 97403, for S2.S0 < check or money order must 
accompany oniers). Contents include *'Re<;reation and 
Physical Education for Handicapped Children: Initiating, 
Expanding and lm])roving Programs at the Local, State 
and National Levels," 'The Handicapped Child's Right to 
Physical Education and Recreation,'' **Working Together 
in Recreation and Physical Aciivlty for I he Handicapped 
Child," "Reference Information on Recreation and Physi- 
cal Education for Handicapped Children," and '*Hand- 
book on the I'herapeiitic Recreation Service for Handi- 
capped Children Curriculum." Each section contains pa- 
pers by leaders in the respective fields including Janet 
Pomeroy, John Nesbitt, Genevieve Dexter, David Park, 
Betty Wright, William Hilhnan, and Helen Jo Mitchell. 
This 13 an excellent source for individuals and groups in- 
terested and involved in various aspects of physical edu- 
cation and recreation programs for the retarded and 
handicapped. Of special interest will be the section dealing 
with ways and means of ohtainirig financial assistance for 
programs at the local level. 

RhLfc.fMTLY THE Texas Association for Retardkd Chil- 
dren sponsored a statewide retreat for re}) resenta lives of 
Texas agencies and organizations involved in various as- 
pects of physical education and recreation programs for 
the retarded and liatidicapped. Delegates came* from all 
over the state to discuss ways in which their organizations, 
agencies, associations, and groups could work togeilier to 
extend and e\()and opportunities for the retarded and 
handicapped throughout Texas. True teamwork, coopera- 
tion, and inter-multidisciplinary efforts and activity were 
the keynote of deliberations and proposed activities. Per- 
manent advisory-steering committees at state and local 
levels are to be developed so that unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted duplication of lime. efTort, and money will be elim- 
inated. Participants represented five major groups: col- 
leges and universities, public education, |)arks and recrea- 
tion, mental health, mental retardation hoards and centers, 
and civic-service-voluntary organizations and agencies. 
The need for apfiroaches of tins type has been increasing 
for Several years: still another model for working together 
has now been provided. Details and aduiiional informa- 
tion about the program and this project which has been 
funded under the Developmental Disabilities Act can be 
obtained fron; (^uy Owen, jiroject director, Texas Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, }>3iS Houston Street, Austin, 
Texas 78756. 

Minimum Standards for Activity Programs for thf 
Rrtarded is a manual for evaluation of programs, activi- 
ties, and efforts, designed for centers that maintain the 
retarded in the community. Standards can be used for 
agency evaluation and shouhi lead to continual improve- 
ment of programs to meet objectives. Sections deal with 
nriranization, facilities, budget, admission and discharge 
procedures, program, and volunteers, The manual was de* 
veloped by the Ad Hoc Committee on Standards for Com- 
munity Adult Activity Centers of the Staff Development 
Project, Center for Developmental and Learning Disor- 
ders, University of Alabama Medical Center, 1720 Seventh 
Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama 3S233, Copies may 
be obtained from the Center for SI. 00. 



The Statk Board of Education, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for some 12 years has provided reimburse- 
ment of ,S09f of costs, including transportation, to com- 
munities offering approved summer or winter recreation 
f)rograms for menially retarded and physically handi- 
cai)ped |)ersons. In addition, proportionate share of sal- 
aries of supervisors of art, music, physical education, and 
audiovisual education are reimbursed for actual super- 
visory services rendered for speech handicapped, hard of 
hearing, partially seeing, or perceptually handicapped chil- 
dren. During 1969-70, 3,563 mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped individuals participated in these recrea- 
tion programs in 137 communities throughout the Com- 
monwealth. Half of the expenditures of $528,563,38 or 
S26I,2ol,69 came from state support and the other half 
from local funds. Massachusetts appears to be the only 
state with this type of specific provision and support given 
recreation programs for the handicapped through authori- 
zation in the general laws of the state. Additional informa- 
tion, including details about programs, rules and regula- 
tions for administering programs, guidelines to communi- 
ties and the specifics of the legislation (Chapter 69, Sec- 
tion 29D) can be ijbtained from William A. Phiibrick, Jr., 
director. Division of Special Education, Massachusetts 
Department of Education. 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Massachusetts 02111. 



Dan Jamis^^n wf.nt on thr air at WEER AM/FM radio, 
Warrenton. Virginia, at 6:00 a.m. Monday, August 23. 
He broadcast continuously — 24 hours per day — until 
10:00 a.m. Friday, September 3, selling a new ^vorld'«^ 
record of 26u-hours — 11 days, 4 hours — of continuous 
broadcasting I the old record was 267 hours). During the 
marathon $13,500 was raised for the Fauquier County 
Association for Retarded Children to be used to upgrade 
and enrich programs and opportunities for the retarded 
throughout the county. Additional day care opportunities, 
expanded camping and recreation offerings, and broader 
programs in the operation of the FCARC will result from 
this bonanza. Donations came from many sources — out- 
right contributions from listeners, solicitations from per- 
sons in their own neighborhoods, and goods and materials 
donated by merchants to be auctioned over the air. All of 
this was Dan Jamison's own idea for which he receives 
Challen^e'^s accolade of the month. 

Standards for Residential Facilities for the Men- 
tally Retarded has just been released by the Joint Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Hospitals. These standards 
represent the work of over 200 persons who served on 
advisory committees to contribute to the goal of improved 
services for the mentally retarded. Major sections deal 
with administrative policies and practices, resi<]ent living, 
professional and special programs and services, records, 
research, safelv and sanitation, and a dni inist rat ive sup- 
port services. Specific standards of particular interest to 
readers of Challenge include educational services, physical 
and occupational therapy services, and recreation services. 
A paper bound edition may be ordered at ShOO per copy 
(postpaid) from the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. 5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.. Washington, 
D.C. 20015: loose-leaf binder editions at S6.00 per copy 
(postpaid) may be ordered from the Accreditation Coun- 
cil for Facilities for the Mentally Retarded, 615 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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Parents of Oldf.k Retardates in Lowell, Massachu- 
sells, opened a Drop-In Center some four years ago for 
the in-between adult retarded — not the one who is insti- 
tutionalized nor the one who is capable of making it in 
the everyday working world, but the one who stares con- 
stantly at the four walls of his home and who must be 
content with only the company of his parents and siblings. 
All funds needed to finance this program were solicited by 
the parents from business, civic, and individual sources — 
funds have neither been sought nor received from the city, 
state, or federal governments. The Center has tw-o pool 
tables, three Ping Pong tables, an arts and crafts area, a 
dance area, and a snack shack with booths and bar. Speech 
and drama classes, hair care sessions, and other activities 
are aimed at having the retardate take his place in society. 
Retardates also participate in bowling, swimming, physi- 
cal fitness programs, dancing, special Olympics, roller 
skating, trips, and a special banquet awards night. The 
Center is staffed by parents and friends of the retarded. 
The older retardate need no longer sit at home — he has a 
place to go, a home away from home, a place where he 
can enjoy the company of his peers; he is able to relax 
with the knowledge that there are adult volunteers always 
at hand to give him help if he needs it. or privacy if he 
desires it. He is not bogged down by any set routine or 
schedule. The Center is truly what its name implies — ^a 
Drop-In Center where the retardate knows he is always 
welcome. At present the age range of participants is from 
15lo50. 

FirTY-Six Trainablk Mk\tally Rktarded Children 
participated in a six-week summer program at Milton 
Avenue School, Atlanta (Georgia) Public Schools to 
evaluate the effects on academic achievement of a motiva- 
tional system using tokens. The Metropolitan Readiness 
Test was used for pre- and post-test evaluations. Results of 
the testing indicated thai the children made a 28.3% gain 
in academic arhievement. Children were taught academic 
skills — numbers and writing — one hour each day. The 
program included instruction in language, grooming, 
physical education, art, and music, bul tokens were re- 
ceived only for progress in academic skills. Tokens could 
be exchanged for candy, trinkets, soft drinks, or an oppor- 
tunity to participate in swimming, bowling, dancing, 
shooling squirt guns, and similar activities. Negative re- 
inforcement was not used. Once tokens were given, they 
were never taken away, and it was the teacher's respon- 
sibility to provide academic work on the individual child's 
level and to reward the progression of correct responses. 
The system proved to be highly motivating to the chil- 
dren and provided a structured pattern by which teach- 
ers knew how their children were progressing for a given 
sequenced program. 

— Paula Calhoun, Supplementary Educational Center. 
Atlanta, Georgia 



A Mobile Service To Bring Recreation Specialists 
into the homes of the severely retarded was initiated late 
in November 1970 by the Recreation Center for the Han- 
dicapped (San Francisco). The program, financed by a 
grant from the San Francisco Foundation, serves 159 
[)hysically handicapped and mentally retarded children 
and adults who are too severely disabled to take part in 
programs conducte<l at the Center's facilities. The Foun- 
dation's grant will support the in-home service program 
for two years, after which it is expected thai the Center 
will finance it through its regular budget. 

Extension of services by means of the mobile program 
was stimulated by I he Center's growing waiting list of 
severely retarded and handicapped individuals in all age 
brackets who need assistance in improving their physical, 
social, emotional, and self-help skills but have no access 
to facilities outside their homes. The program is not 
limited to children and young adults. Adults, particularly 
the elderly, are in special need of this kind of help to 
overcome the isolation that results from being homebound 
for long periods of time. Many of those to be served by 
the mobile program are severely handicapped or retarded 
teenagers and adults who have returned from state insti- 
tutions to foster care homes in the community. 

A major expenditure in establishing the new program 
was the purchase of a special bus used by the project staff 
to carry equipment and supplies to the home. The range 
of activities in the homebound program includes table 
games, .sewing, arts and crafts, music and drama, and 
fjhysical exercise. The new bus transports those who can 
be taken out for brief periods of outdoor activity and con- 
tacts other homebound individuals. 

Staff for the project consists of a director, who is a 
regular member of the Center's staff, an assistant director, 
and three graduate students from San Francisco State 
College who are serving in the program as part of their 
field work in therapeutic recreation. 

The First Interschot.astic: Athletic Competition for 
the mentally retarded in Baltimore. Maryland, took place 
early in 1971 l)etween two schools for the trainable men- 
tally retarded. An exciting floor hockey game between 
Upton and Poppl(?ton Schools in late January was the 
beginning of a series of activities between the two schools. 
In most athletic events, even ])rofpssional sports, there are 
slow, sometimes dull, moments throughout the contest. 
Not this one! From the starting whistle it was a fast mov- 
ing and exciting game. The entire audience — three cheer- 
leaders for each team, all the students and faculty from the 
home school, and several parents — reacted to each play as 
thongh they were watching the Colts in the Super Bowl. 
The game never once wuned in action and enthusiasm. So 
much enthusiasm and effort made one wonder if more than 
a banner, which read Hockey Champs — 1971 to be dis- 
played in the winning school, was at stake. 
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Some 300 Special Education Students from 13 
schools participated in the Second Annual Special Olym- 
pic Play Day at St. Gregory's College (Shawnee, Okla- 
homa) under th^ direction of Father Paul Zahler, director 
of the special program. During the morning session par- 
ticipants took part in softball, basketball, volleyball, track, 
wrestling, boxing, miniature golf, soccer, archery, swim- 
ming, fishing, nature hikes, and a variety of games. Fol- 
lowing lunch, rhythmic acidities and folk dance instruc- 
tion took place. The major objective of the play day was 
to bombard participants with every kind of activity thai 
could be provided within the limits of the college campus. 
The day was concluded by teaching the entire group a 
Mexican dance on the gym floor which was followed by a 
very exciting modern dance band. This is a beautiful sub- 
stitute for an awards ceremony when no funds are avail- 
able for awards — and, each school can leave according to 
its own schedule. Father Zahler feels that the key to a 
playday is involvement and opportunities for decision 
making. The choice of activity is left to the participant 
whose reward is something he selects because he wants to 
do it or learn it and not for a ribbon he may o." may not 
win. Emphasis is placed on developing the kind of inde- 
pendence needed to become involved with children back 
home, in the neighborhood, on the playground, or at 
school, where they can have a lot of fun with other people. 




The Exceptional Parent, a new bimonthly magazine, 
is designed to help parents of exceptional children who 
reach out for assistance, guidanct?, or advice. The maga- 
zine makes available practical advice that ^as not general- 
ly hetn available to parents of children with disabilities. 
The Exceptional Parent is dedicated to bringing to its 
readers the best and latest of professional and scientific 
informatic)n presented in a useful way. Ingenious schemes 
for dealing with particular problems designed by parents 
will he sought and shared: successes and frustrations of 
adults with disabilities since childhood w]\\ be reported: 
children themselves will sf)oak to parents about how they 
feel, what they fear, what they resent, and what they want. 
The Exceptional Parent proclaims the rights of children 
with disabilities to full lives with adequate health care, 
education, recreation, friends, and vocational training and 
job opportunities as they grow up as much as possible in 
the mainstream of their communities and not always 
segregated into special <:enters. Write to The Exceptional 
Parent, P.O. Box I OK Back Bay Annex. Boston, Mass- 
achusetls 021 17: rates are S2.00 per copy and S12,00 per 
year. 



TlJE FINAL REPORT OF A THUEE-YEAR STUDY SUPPORTED 
in part by a grant from the Children's Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has ve- 
cencly been released and is available from Department of 
Recreation, School of Education, New York University. 
Titles arc Enhancement of Recreation Service to Disabled 
Children, Recommended Standards with Evaluative Cri- 
teria for Recreation Services in Residential InstitutionSj 
Serving Disabled Children: Guidelines for Recreation 
Agencies, and Recreation for Disabled Children: Guide- 
lines for Parents and Friends. Doris L. Berryman, re- 
search scientist at New York University, directed the 
project. 

TRIG — TiiEHAPEiJTic Recreation Information Center 
— is a literature and document storage and retrieval cen- 
ter in therapeutic recreation. Published and unpublished 
articles, books, conference proceedings, and other ma- 
terials are acquired, abstracted, and indexed for storage in 
trig's computer-based information retrieval system. The 
TRIG data base has been developed from a systematic 
search of selected information sources for the period from 
1965 through 1970. Information requests wil' be handled 
by the Therapeutic Recreation Center without charge: 
users will be requested to provide a brief evaluation of 
the relevance of material retrieved in relation to the in- 
formation request. Direct infonnation requests to TRIG — 
Department of Recreation an<I Leisure Studies, University 
of Waterloo, Qntia-io, Canada. 

A USEFUL publication HAS RECENTLY BEEN TRANSLATED 

into Spanish. Scouting for the Mentally Retarded is now 
available from Fundacion para Servicios a Ninos Mental- 
mente Retardados de Puerto Rico (1422 Americo Salas, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico) at $1.25 per copy including han- 
dling and mailing charges. Additional information about 
this publication and programs for mentally retarded in 
Puerto Rico can be obtained from Senora Eva Lopez, 
president of the organization, 

After two years of classroom testing/ evaluation, 
the Me Now life science program for the mentally handi- 
capped is available. Me Now is a com})lete set of materials 
for a two-year instructional block consisting of four units: 
Digestion and Circulation ^ Respiration and Excretion, 
Movement, Support and Sensory Mechanisms, and Growth 
and Development. Test results demonstrate that objec- 
tives have been achieved for the three-year project which 
was conducted by the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study (BSCS), Boulder, Colorado, under a grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. All ma- 
terials, including a leaching guide, are available from 
Hubbard Scien?ifrc Company, P.O. Box 105, Northbrook, 
lllinnis 60062. Additional information, including evalua- 
tion reports, may be obtained from BSCS, P.O. Box 930, 
Boulder, Colorado «0302. 

Arts and crafts students in the Lakeland Village 
(iMedical Lake, Washington) special education service 
won many awards at the Spokane Interstate Fair. Blue 
ribbons were won for puppels, water colors, stitchery, and 
ceramics: red ribbons for ceramics, stitchery, and a map. 
Three mildly retarded young-men from Lakeland Village 
wcvp the first participants in a pilot skiing program re- 
cently initiated by the institution: plans are being made to 
establish a regular skiing program. Far additional infor- 
malion contact Superintendent, I>akeland Village, P.O. 
Box 200, Medical Lake, Washington 09022. 
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New Mexico is intechatinc mentally retarded youth 
into normal community settings. Fourteen residents of 
Villa Solano, one of the state's three training schools for 
the retarde<l, are attending classes at a nearby high school. 
The residents are enrolled in vocational agriculture, driver 
education, gent?ral science, language arts, physical educa- 
lion-^and music courses. Two of the retarded students tried 
out for and made the school's football team. The primary 
objective of the project is to provide a means by which the 
Villa Solano students can develop socially and identify 
with normal teenagers in dress, interests, and behavior. 
For additional information contact Carole Gorney, Public 
Affairs Director. Department of Hospitals and Institutions, 
125 Old Santa Fe Trail, Sania Fe, New Mexico 87501. 

Ronald Bkucr Nipon Association (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania) is tryini^ to locate recreation and socializa- 
tion programs for mildly retarded young adults. It is 
hoped such contacts will lead to some kind of alliance by 
which mildly retarded young adults from around the 
country can communicate and have reciprocal kinds of 
visits and/or regional or national meetings in much the 
same way as fraternities or sororities. Since its founding 
in 1065 members of the association have taken trips to 
Atlantic City. New York City, Washington, D.C., Mont- 
real, Canada, and Niagara Falls, Ontario: early in May 
a group from Ontario is coming to Philadelphia for a 
visit. On June 1, members of the Association will leave 
by jet for a week in London. This trip has come about 
because of the large number of members who have secured 
excellent paying jobs in federal government and private 
industry during the last three or four years; many have 
accumulated savings and wanted to take a trip outside the 
United States. Recently the Association was visited by the 
director of a program similar lo the Nipon program from 
Essex. England. Pen-pal relationships developed between 
Philadel[)hia and Essex so all are now looking forward to 
meetinji each other in June, Contact Irv Sesal, Director. 
Ronald Bruce Nipon Association. 6335 North Broad 
Street. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141, for details. 

Royal Palm School (West Palm Beach, Florida) 
received for the third year a flag of recognition from the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports for 
the percentage of students who have passed the Council's 
physical fitness test. Royal Paltn is the first school for the 
handicapped in the country to be recognized three con- 
secutive years. Additional information about the program 
and/or visits to spe the program in action can be obtained 
from David Cantley. Director of Physical Education, 
Royal Palm School, West Palm Beach, Florida. 



Home dk Hope (Vinta, Oklahoma) a residential cen- 
ter for mentally retarded adults 18 years of age and over, 
combines the best qualities of a home, school, and recrea- 
tion center; it<is also classified as an intermediate care 
facility. This center had its beginning in the spring of 
1968 through a cofiununity effort stimulated by parents 
and professional leaders aware of the continuing need of 
the over-eighteen mentally retarded adult. This led to pur- 
chase of a home to provide an attractive facility with an 
atmosphere conducive to family living, learning, and rec- 
reation. Financing for remodeling and equipping the 
home was secured through a nonprofit corporation and 
through tlonations and loans from individuals, clubs, and 
businesses; repayment is to be made after a 15-year 
period. Month-to-month financing is accomplished through 
payment of monthly fees made by parents or through 
Medicaid. Other income is derived through grants and 
gifts of money and equipment. Original enrollment was 
eight residents; ten months later the home was filled lo 
capacity of 35. Changes in room arrangements increased 
enrollment to 48 and provided a waiting list of about 20 
others. Those who reside at the home have mental ages 
of 2 through 9 years and chronological ages between 18 
and 39. A workshop and recreation center, now under 
construction, will make it possible to increase population 
to about 56. ffope provides a full schedule of activities 
that include bowling, swimming, shopping, movies, and 
athletics as well as weekly church attendance. The Home 
sponsors the Hi Hopes, a popular choral group that en- 
tertains throughout Vinta and the state area, emphasizing 
the mentally retarded person's ability to contribute and 
be a part of the community. All residents are recipients of 
an individually designed and scheduled program planned 
to benefit the older mentally retarded person. Job assign- 
ments in housekeeping, dietary, and maintenance provide 
tasks as simple as dusting lo the more complex ones of 
operating the commercial dishwasher or conveyor floor 
buffer. Class activities range from personal development, 
letter writing, or current events, to arts and crafts, sewing, 
weaving, and simple woodworking. Music and recreation 
are daily activities given emphasis and importance in the 
work activity schedule. A volunteer auxiliary operates a 
Thrift Shop for the Home as well as donating hours of 
service and companionship. A 60-passenger bus is a com- 
munity contribution that enhances day-to-day living for 
all residents. Maintenance of this atmosphere and con- 
tinued search for self-discovery through acquired skills, 
social abilities, and community relationships will remain 
the goal and purpose of Home of Hope. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained from Ruth Smith, Administrator, 
Home of Hope, P.O. Box 200, Vinta, Oklahoma 74301. 





Scouting yon the Handicapped was the subject of a 
special one-day workshop sponsored by the National Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. William P. McCahill, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment for the Handicapped served as chairman for the 
day's activities which included sessions on integrating the 
handicapped into regular units, working with mentally 
retarded boys, organizing Scout units for the handi- 
capped, utilizing and obtaining community resources — 
people, materials, and media, visual aids, literature and 
materials, local council services for the handicapped, and 
games and activities. Congressman Gilbert Gude, long, 
time supporter of Scouting and programs for the mentally 
retarded, was guest luncheon speaker. Lucien H. Rice, 
director. Scouting for the Handicapped, Boy Scouts of 
America, North Brunswick, New Jersey 08*i02, partici- 
pated in the program and showed the new Scout sound 
strip On the Road to Li^ht, depicting impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped Scouts in action. Further infor- 
mation about the program can be obtained from Larry 
Valin, President's Committee on Employment for the 
Handicapped, Washington. D.C. 20210. 

Plymouth Statk Home and Training School (Michi- 
gan) applied a unicjue buddy system in its day camp pro- 
gram last suninuM*. The program ran five weeks with 20 
retarded and 20 normal children participating in each 
weekly session. Each community child was paired with an 
institutional resident and together they shared in camping 
activities. The camp proved to be a valuable learning ex- 
perience f(»r both groups of children. Residents from the 
state home were exposed to a more normal. c^sjKp situa- 
tion and the children from the conmiunily gained an 
awareness of mental retardation. Contact Joseph N. 
McCall, Director of Information Office, Department of 
Mental fleaith. Lewis Cass Building, Lansing, Michigan 
for additional information. 

Five youncsteus from Bot:>.DER River School and Hos- 
pital < Montana) are learning to swim. The unusual thing 
about this small class is that all participants are either 
blind, deaf, or doubly impaired, and all suffer from some 
degree of menial retardation. Since the children can 
neither see nor hear, touch and sensation play an im- 
portant role in instruction techniques. They all react posi- 
tively to weightlessness in the water end are quite pleased 
with the feeling of buoyancy. An important side benefit 
has been the marked improvement in the children's be- 
havior and physical development. For more information, 
contact Doug Barnes, Recreation Director, Boulder River 
School and Hospital, Box 87, Boulder, Montana. 




Several other spates have obtained specialized consultant 
and/or supervisory personnel in physical education and 
recreation al the stale level through various funding 
sources. Texas, Kansas, and New Jersey Associations for 
Retarded Cliildren have received special grants through 
Developmental Disabilities Services for pcrsormel of this 
type. New York has received a planning grant from the 
BuHiau of Education for ihe Handicapped for a part-time 
physical education consultant in ihe Division of Special 
Education. Wisconsin has had a position of this type for 
several years. Puerto Rico will soon add a special physical 
education consultant in the State Department of Education 
and the Oklahoma Association for Retarded Children has 
just initiated a mobile unit in physical education and 
recreation for the mentally nitarded. 

The National Varsity Club is designed to help get 
every boy into scho<)l varsity, junior varsity, and intra- 
mural programs. All materials ordered through the Na- 
tiofial Varsity Club, including films, planning guide, 
booklets, posters, and awards, are sent to participating 
s(^hoois absolutely free. Apply for membership and ob- 
tain additional information and materials from National 
Varsity Club, P.O. Box 296. Rumson, New Jersey 07760. 

Closer Look is an information service which was 
established to help parents and others find services for 
children with mental, physical, emotional, and learning 
handicaps. This past year over 35,000 people wrote 
seeking information. Most were parents: some were 
taking a closer look at their child wondering if he might 
have special needs. Others knew the nature and degree 
of their child's problem, but wanted suggestions for day 
or residential schools. The remaining requests for in- 
formation came from professionals and students. All in- 
formation and materials, including a periodic newsletter, 
nre available without charge. Direct requests to Closer 
Look, Box 19428. Washington, D.C. 200^^6. 

Another newsletter of interest to readers is Ncrvslefter 
Exceptional Child Research Prop^ram^ Teaching Re* 
search, Oregon State System of Higher Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon 97361. 
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In Love With Humanity^ a publication/hroeliuro of 
Future Homcmakers of America, 2010 MassacFiusetls 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, is designed to help 
youth increase ihc'ir awareness of impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons and contribute to enriching the lives 
of the handica[)pcd. This project was devised by a national 
sludenl officer of FIIA because of her long standing 
interest in [)ers4)ns with handicapping conditions. Sections 
deal with edncaling I he public, f preventing birth defects, 
volunteer work, initiating [programs and activities for 
impaired, disabled, and liandica[)ped [persons and groups, 
(lopies are available from FII A at 20 cents each. 

Uniled Parcnls for Fxce[)tional Chiklren of Kankakee 
County, Illinois, a [private, n(pn-|)rofil iigeney funded by a 
state (ir|)nrttnj*iil of health grant and a federal staffing 
grant, sjponsors snnimer day camp and academic year 
reereali(pn [programs Apr metilally retarded children. Tfic 
staff consists of a cocprdinator and eight full time em- 
[dovt'cs. During ihr ac^adem ic year the [>rogram iuehules a 
variety (pf activities including swimming, dancing, football, 
archery, badminton, and scx^'cr. Tin' sumnu^r [program 
provides stpcial training, arts and crafts, academic sessions, 
swimming, and varied recreational activities. Both |)rograms 
are drsigned t(P [)romote recreatioual and physical develo[)- 
nu>nt s(p that studtmts can partici[pate in [public su[p[ported 
ret'real i(pnai activities. Alth(pug[i a[p[proximately 250 
cfiiidren are now served regularly, this represents only 
about 2.1 [lercen! of children needing scfcit services, (iontacl 
William K. McKinney, Recreation ( icpordinator, Ihiited 
l*arents l*rograms for K\crf)lional (iliildren, 2r)8 Fast Court 
Strei'l, Ko(pm 312, Kankakee. Illinois ()0001 for ad<liti(pnal 
informatiorp. 

Schieb ()[P[P(prtiinity Center, San Marccps, Texas [provides 
supervision and training for mentally retarded [persons (pI all 
agrs and levels n(Pt ser\(Ml by existing community [prt)grams. 
Center [program.^ are geared ttpwanj socialization and [physi- 
cal develo|pr:ient. At the [present time this Cent<T serves If) 
adolest-rnl and adult mentally retarded |>ersons. IMarrs are 
biMng made to a<lmit [Pre-sch(p(p| childr<Mi who need s[pe- 
cialized training. The Center is a jt)int effort between Hays 
County Comnumity, Austin vState School, and Austin Statt* 
Hospital. Austin Selupol [prcpvides local staff, su[p[portive 
services, and [program su[pervisi()n. It is antiei[pate(l that as 
the [program ex[pands it will enc<pm [pass more mental health 
activitif^s with su[)|)ort and sU[pervision from Austin Slate 
llos[pital. Contact 'rheresa Harman, Director, Schrib Ofpfpor- 
lunity Outer, M)9 Cheatham .Slreel, San Marcos, T(*xas, or 
Mrs. Ni(-ci Harrison, 335 Veratnendi Street, San Marc(ps, 
Texas, for additional information ab(Put the C<^nter. 



Two hundred convicts from eorreetionai institutions in 
Norfolk and Concord, Massachusetts have earned [)arole in 
the last four years by helping mentally retarded persons and 
mentally ill patients in state hospitals. Similar programs are 
undenvay at the Mimiesota Stale Prison; flarrisburg, 
Illinois; Lorton, Virginia; and Maryland State Penitentiary. 



A [>rolonged study of children born into extremely 
adverse circumsLanees hiis convinced Dr. Jerome Kagan, 
Harvard psychologist, that even the most intellectually 
handiea[)[)ed can catch up. The human brain is far more 
plastic than is generally recognized according to Dr. Kagan 
who made his re[)ort before tlic 139th annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Washington, D.C. in late December. After s|)ending seven 
months in San Marctps, a {)rimitive poverty-ridden 
Guatemalan village where malmitrition and disease arc rii'c^ 
he concluded that mental effects of early childhood 
malmitrition and a deprived social enviroimient are largely 
reversible. Using tests fair to [)ersons of diverse cultural 
backgrounds, he found very young children in the village to 
be more [)rofonndly retarded thaii even disadvantaged 
youngsters of the same age in the United States. But to his 
snr [prise, tin's ecpndition began to w<*ar off as soon as tlie 
children began to walk and be stimulated by their environ- 
ment. The lest scores tpf 1 I -year olds in l\ui village showed 
them lo he as bright ami ca[)able a group of youngsters as 
those of tljesame age anywhere. Their intellectual capacities 
of reason, inferrcnce, and analysis w^rre also equivalent. 
What [peo[)le do tu)t realize is that teachers, the [public, and 
the [Hpor lhems(^lves ex|pecl disadvantaged cliildren lo fail. 
If instead of taking this for granted, scho(jls concentrated 
on [)uiltling each youngster's self-esteem, most children, no 
matter how ill-[)re[)arcd, could be ex[)ccted to do well, 
(children are mon^ likely lo learn and master skills involved 
in reading, writing, and mathematics if they first gain 
confidence in their ability to do well at other things. Many 
childrtin from disadvantiiged homes have artistic and 
musical talents, work well with their hands, or iire verbally 
articidate. If schools would n^cognize these assets as 
Vi'^iable and encourage students to take [pride in them, 
tlisiulvantag(Ml Imys and girls would succeed all along the 
lin<'. 



Mrad Harrison, San Marcos, Texas, former [)oster child 
for the Texas Asscpciation lor R<^tardt*d Children who was 
fealnn?d in the Se()tet!d)er/October HJ71 Challenge recently 
bowled his first 600 scries with individual frames of 222, 
215, and 176. 
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More than 300 rosidenls of Lakeland Viliai^c, Medical 
Lake, Washin<rloii participaled regularly in a general switn- 
iniii^ prot^ram last sunitner. Anyone wlu) desired lo 
parlieipate was allowed lo switn. There were ii<> restrie lions 
because of age» condition, or residenee. At ihr. protn*anis 
end 54 swimmers received lied Ooss Cerlifieation al 
various achitiveinent levels. A sj)eeial llierapeutic progratii 
was condu<:led weekly for 71 residents wilh physical 
haiulieaps. '*This was wonderful exereise for thern,'' staled 
swinjming instruelor Steve Allen/' and was also pliysieally 
henefietal lie<!a(ise **we eould help on a one-to-one basis." 



A rowing ma<'hine to promote physieal filness was given 
lo the Hlind-Kelarded Unit at Lakeland Village, Medieal 
Lake, Washington by ihe Rosalia Lions Club. A tolal 
exereise maehine, li works on all body muscles and has 
\uiv)\ very effective with multiply handicapped residents. 

Play is a child's firsl means of learning, but a handi- 
capped child is likely to be set apart from playmates by 
lack of mid>ilily. Such a child needs <'xtra help from his 
parents in learning to play, in dcNeloping motor aruJ 
perceptual skills, and relating lo other children. Your 
Chl(d\ Plo)\ a bookh^t for j)arents, is available from the 
education department of the National Lastcr Seal Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 202:i West ()g<len 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 606 12. 

Tw<dve men from the Petiitentiary of New Mexico have 
formed the Concerned Conviets for Children Chib to helfi 
retarded children in that stale. Kach weekend the men 
donate their free time to working at Santa Maria LI 
Mirador, a j>rivat{! home for retarded boys loeateiJ forty 
miles from the prison. In addition lo providing c^ornpanion- 
ship for the 16 boys living at the home, tlu? men help wilh 
repairs, unkecfi of the grounds, and harv<?sling crops from 
the home's snuill farm. Father Cyrillos Maria, director of E\ 
Mirador states ''the companiotLship provided to the boys by 
the men is as valuable as the physieal labor they do on the 
farm.^"* The inmates re(?enlly held a variety show to raise 
funds for VA Mirador and other community [irojecls. 



Expli<;it in the Ctnth in Special Education reeetUly 
announced by the N<^w jersey Stale BoanJ of E<lucaUon is 
assurance that all atK^iliary servi*<:es — physical education, 
arU nuisic, industrial arts, home <'(H)n()mies — be providt^d 
handicapped children on an equal basis with the non- 
handicapped. New Jersey Cottunissioner of Ednealioti (^arl 
L. Marburger has nolifiefl all sc hool districts in i\w stat(M)f 
this position. For additional information contact Thomas 
M. Vadola, Townshif) f>f Ocean Scliool DislricL Dow 
Avenue, Oakhurst, New Jrrsey OTT.^D or llene K. A(*kner. 
recreation director, NJAKC, [iayard Street, New limns- 
wick. New Jersey 08901. 



'^Exploitation Seen in Eye Training lo Overcome 
Learning Disability" by Johanna H. Weekley in a recent 
issue of Family Practice News presents pros and cons of 
recent emphasis upon visual-perceptual function, problems, 
and relationship lo academic/cognitive performance, especi- 
ally in reading. The article deals specifically with current 
conflict between ophthalmologists and optometrists and 
should be read and analyzed by everyone involved in 
programs and activities for children and youth. 

Special Education Instructional Materials Center lo- 
cated at Hunter College, Box 390, New York, N.Y. 
focuses on early childhood education and parent educa- 
tion with emphasis on the latter. During the past summer 
a special project was conducted in which several kits were 
developed. One of these lists programs, schools, and re- 
lated activities throughout New York State, and another 
provides listings and materials including booklets, 
pamphlets and reprints about various disability areas aimed 
at parents. 

Yerba Santa (^ampgroumls, a 212 acre (;amp designed f<ir 
handicap|)ed youngsters opened Augiist I in the Laguna 
Mountains of San Diego. The tjew facility s five t<*nl pads 
bhtnd in with four regtdar camp grounds within the El 
Prado site in the Ml. Laguna recreation area (>f the 
Cleveland Forest. The (h'sign is platmcd so that young 
childn'u <:an partici{)ate in gr(ni|) camping with only limited 
assistaiuM.' from relatives or friends. Specially designed 
wheelways, benches, lent pads, trasli cans, tables, lights, 
water fountains, and toilets have hvv.n ttKiluded to make the 
camp pleasant and accessible for the handi<apped whih' 
maintaining a natural eff<'ct. Since l:)st fall civic organiza- 
tions have raised $18,000, v(dunte<^rs have provided 
hundrccls of hours of labor, and tons o( hmtdiiii!^ materials 
have bc<'n donated to make Y(Tba Santa a reality. A group 
of Navy Seabees volunteered three wei*kends of heavy 
construction work, U.S. Forestry persormcl contributed a 
number of tnan hours, and hundreds of other vohnite(>rs 
worked on the project from lime lo time. Among com- 
munity organizations thai volunteered help were Alpha Phi 
Omega fraternity at California State University at San 
Diego, Del (^erro Junior Womens (^lub, Kearney Mesa 
Rotary (^hib, and l*roje<'t Concern. 

Ilel[»ing a handicapped person improve his physical 
appearance through exercise <!an itnj)rove his chances of 
getting a job. Researchers at the KeutU'dy Child Study 
Center in Santa Monica, California explain that platmed 
exercise su<di as calisthenics and rhythmic activities impnive 
a f>erson^s image of liimsc^lf. An improved self-image brings 
about an improvenu'til in tln^ key attributes employers look 
for in hiring. These include; nH)tivation, br-havior, posture, 
and general attilud<*. Thus, the emj)loyer Is more apt to say 
*'ycs.'' riie center exj)tTimentetl with exercises for two 
dozen handicapped young people, mostly mentally retarded 
and mentally ill; their self-images improved greatly. 
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A unique camping program in Charlottesville, Vir- 
^nia brings together both handicapped and non- 
handicapped children under the direction of high school 
and colh^ge volunteers. The camp takes place on the 
grounds of Bloom field, a home for handicapped children. 
The three-week camp is designed to enable the Bloom- 
field residents to learn new skills on an equal basis with 
other area children and to let them see for themselves 
that they can do some things as well as, if not better 
than» non-handicapped children. In addition, it gives every- 
one the chance to make new friends. Volunteer high 
school students from the Youth Action Commission and 
University of Virginia students working through Madison 
Hall, a Charlottesville organization which channels Univer- 
sity of Virginia students desiring to do volunteer com- 
munity work into appropriate areas, assisted the campers. 
Last summer a volunteer worker took one of the residents 
home for a visit and her family decided that Bloom field 
would have to do without their guest in the future. They 
made her a permanent member of the family. Bloom field 
is supported by donations and by the fees paid by some 
parents. The children also receive funds from the Crippled 
Children's Association, the Muscular Dystrophy Fund, and 
welfare. For further information (Contact Frederick Noble, 
president, Madison Hall, 1908 A Lewis Mountain Road, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 



Benny Beck, Enid State School, is the first Boy Scout 
from an Oklahoma institution for the mentally retarded 
to reach the rank of Eagle Scout. Beck, 19, completed 
the requirement's in six years and his program, as rugged 
as any Scout would face, taught him to cook, fix tents, 
row a boat, canoe, and save lives. Wes Jurey, his former 
Scoutmaster, believes that "scouting helped him in devel- 
oping his attitude, his confidence in himself, and his 
ability to realize what his shortcomings are. It helped 
round him out as a complete person." 

Accent on Living, a national magazine for disabled 
persons, provides new ideas as well as information on 
national activities for the handicapped. Topics covered 
include inventions, information on employment and edu- 
cation, and medical, social, recreational, vocational, and 
therapeutic news. The magazine stresses that it is tl;e 
environment that handica})s the disabled individual, and if 
he can change his environment, the handicap is gone. For 
further information write Accent on Living, l\0. Box 
726, Bloom ington, Illinois 61701. 



Hazelhurst, Georgia is the site of the new School for 
Multi-Mandicapped Children which is designed for young- 
sters having two or more handicaps and confined to a 
wheelchair. The school opened its doors in September, 
1972 to eight students. These included a cerebral palsy 
victim who is learning to talk, a hydrocephalic who has 
been taught to crawl a short distance, and a blind girl 
who is gradually becoming aware of her surroundings. 
Each child is taught regular academic subjects according 
to learning ability. In addition, health education is taught 
including cleanliness, body care, movement exploration, 
safety, behavior, and recreation. The school is funded by 
the State of Georgia under the State Aid Program and 
eligibility is based on medical, educational, and financial 
criteria. Selection is made by the steering committee of 
the Aid Program. 

U a blind person can function in society, we no longer 
think of his blindness; if a person is an epileptic and can 
function in society, we no longer think of his epilepsy; if 
a person is mentally retarded and can function in society 
to the best of his ability, can we continue to think of 
him as retarded? The blind person is still blind, the 
epileptic still has epilepsy, the mentally retarded person is 
still retarded, but each of them has the dignity of exper- 
iencing those aspects of life that are common to all 
mankind with the limits of their iJiTipairment or disability. 
As a speaker at the Fifth International Congress on Men- 
tal Retardation in Montreal said, "There is nothing inher- 
ent in the mentally retarded to produce a handicap.'' 
Handicaps are placed on retarded individuals because of 
ways they are treated by all of us. 

A comprehensive study in Virginia designed to provide 
a basis for developing diagnostic, preventative, and reme- 
dial programs for children found deficient in necessary 
psycho-motor skills is nearing completion. The project has 
involved selecting and developing assessment measures, 
-nreening 4,500 children, and testing 1,500 children in 
kindergarten through fourth grade. Recommendations are 
to be made for changes or additions to existing elemen- 
tary school curricula and for teacher training programs 
and activities. The study has already resulted in identifi- 
cation of several specific psycho-motcir factors and a 
number of unique behavioral patterns. The Purdue Percep- 
tual'Motor Survey and a newly developed Virginia check- 
list for teachers have been primary instruments used in 
the project. The Virginia Department of Education is 
among the first to recognize the importance of psycho- 
motor skills and to sponsor a major study of these charac- 
teristics among school children. 



A Visual Perveption and Motor Coordination Program 
for Educable Mentally Retarded Children has roconlly hccu 
completed at River Road School, Mt. Pleasant Seliool 
District, Wilmington, Delaware. The two year resean^h 
project wiu sponsored by the Delaware foundation lor 
Retarded Ciiildren. In tiie project, training began on an 
elementar>' level and advaneeiJ systematically to fine fusion 
exercises. The see(md year combination of visual exarnitui- 
lion and training plus motor coordination resulted in all 
ciiildren demonstrating a liigher degree of improvement in 
all areas tested. It also irulieated that if a ehoiee of aetivities 
must he made, visual perception should be emphasized if 
the desired result is acadetnie progress, while preference 
should be given to motor coordiriation if tiie program 
objective is to improve physical appearance and dexterity. 
Special enipha.sis w*ls given to the importance of complete 
cooperation and participation of botii parents and class- 
room teachers to the overall success of the program. 
Detailed information concerning background test results 
and training -methods is available from the Delaware 
Association for Retarded Children, F\0. Box 1896, Wil- 
mingt()n, Delaware 198W. 



Toledo, Chios Organiz<;d Recreation for the Com- 
munity s Handicapped (TORCH), sponsored by the city's 
Division of Recreation, is a recreation program desigtied for 
the areas handica[)[)ed persons. TORCH provides badly 
needed recreational opportunities to all of the Toledo area s 
physically and mentally handicapped. Tiie program is 
designed to provide opportunities for socialization, n;erea- 
lion, therapy, and skills training. The TORCH staff is made 
up of professionally trained hkmi and women in the fields of 
special and elementary education, physical education, 
speech and hearing therapy, psyeiiology, social work, 
physieaJ therapy, arts and crafts, and swimming. Separate 
programs are seheduled for various groups that participate 
in TORCH. Groups are determined l)y interest, age, 
referring organization, and physical and mental limitations. 
Additional information ai)Oiil these groups, the advisory 
board, the experience of the TORCH staff, and the strong 
dedication to iiaving fun, can be obtained from Katliy 
Carter, 2201 Ottawa l>arkway, Toledo, Ohio 43606. 



Com|)nter bused resource units (CiHIUPs) provide oppor- 
tunities for individuali/rd instruction in a variety of subject 
areas ineiuditig physical education and Inudth education. 
Moui^enirs, i^hysical Cf)ndi Honing, and Visrml-Motor Devel- 
opment are available from (!omputer Assisted Tlanning, 
Communications Center, Prot'essionai Studir's Keseareh ami 
Development Coni[)lex, State University College at i^uffalo, 
1200 KImwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 11222. Units 
in healtli edu<'ation inchide Aivohol, Dental lleaith: ilrulth 
Status^ Disease Prevention and Control, Dnif^s: Mood 
Modification, First Aid and Survival, Nutrition, Safety 
Education, and Tobave.o. 



If youVe looking for a new, fun way to help youngsters 
develop balati(!e, try barn!l stave atttivities. Yoitngsters can 
stand on tlw! staves and rock from side to side or from front 
to back. To increase or decrease diffi(uilty, the position of 
the arms can be changed. Surfing activities can be <lone in a 
kneeling position and twisting from any position can be 
.ulded for interest and challenge. Youngsters can be 
1 .iCouraged to devise tiieir own aetivities and stunts in 
various positions such as on the side, back, or slo/naeh. 
Additional information about barrel stavr* activities can be 
obtained from Richard Jones, physical (idiication instruc- 
tor. Coy Elemenlar)' School, Oregon, Ohio or from the 
November 15, 1972 issue of Piiysical lulueation Newsh;tter, 
P.O. Box 8, Old Say brook, Connecticut. 

Over 200 residents at A. L. Bowen Children's Center, 
llarrisburg, Illinois 62946 n^cently com ph* ted the Basic 
Motor Fitness Test as part of the fall physical education 
program. Charles Fields, director of the program, indicated 
that lest results arc used to delermine the level of a child's 
physical ability prior to beginning tiie physical education 
program. It iias lieen reported that two Ciiildretrs Ct^nter 
employe(;s, a [iicntal liealtii technician and a vocational 
instructor, also took tiie test and perlormed remarkably 
well in the events although one did see bis (!liiropraetor the 
following day! 

The Handicapped Children's Farly Fducation Program in 
the Bureau of iMlucation for the Handicapped has futuhMl 
segments of tlu^ Misterrogers^ Neighborhood TV program. 
Objective of this funding is to attack negative attitiuhts by 
encouraging the aeceptance of liatidicap|)ed ('hildrcn by 
non-handi(*apped children. Segments of this pilot program- 
mingeffort will be shown the week of Januar)' 15-19 with a 
series describing **Pianet Pur[)le*" where everything is the 
same; February 5-6 when children's author Kzra Jack Keats 
will read a story about a blind child; and February 19-23 
when a handicapped person will be s(;en realizing a dream 
come true when he opens a soda fountain. Professionals in 
the field will be asked to write evaluations of tlies(; 
segments to guide \ in planning future programs. 

Roos<;velt School, 315 Nortii Vernon Av(;nue, Pasadena, 
Califi)rnia 91103 has 190 physically and mentally handi- 
(!apped stud(;nts 3 to 21 years of age wIk) are r^ntliusiasti- 
cally involved in the Run for Fun project. The stud(*nts run, 
or wheel witiiout pushers, on(»-sixth mile or more per day 
ou turf or a black top track. Participants are encouraged to 
cover U) miles in 60 days. A Roosevelt Roadrunner 10-mile 
ribbon is presented at the Friday morning flagcrTcmony to 
tliose who have passed the U)-n\ile mark during tlie week. 
So far, 100 students are lO'tnilers, 30 iiave received 25 mile 
patches, and one has passed the 100 mile mark. (Joals of 
the project an^ to improve stn^ngth and endurance and 
instill a feeling of success. Many teachers run with their 
students to empha.size the program. Additional infi)nnation 
can b(^ obtained from Joan Simons at Roosevelt Sciiool. 



Project ACTIVK (All Childron Torally involved Exercis- 
ing) focuses on providing prcservice and inservice training 
programs for physical education/recreation teachers who 
have established, or hope to begin, individualized programs 
for impain^d, disabled, and handieapped ehildren. The 
projeet has been ac-eorded high priority by both federal and 
New Jersey State Department of Edueation offieials. The 
first year of the grant will be devoted to (I) validating a 
teaching model, (2) developing a teaching model kit, (3) 
identifying teachers/administrators who arc establishing 
programs and desire to take the inservice course, (4) 
selecting facilities to be used for the pilot inservice 
program, (5) securing students with a variety of handi- 
capping conditions to serve as subjects for teacher practi- 
cuum experiences, and (6) conducting a publicity 
campaign. The Township of Ocean Developmental and 
Adapted Physical Kducation Program for the Handicapped 
has been identified as a model for the state of New Jersey. 
Presently a model kit is being developed which will consist 
of a teachers manual providing step-by-step procedures for 
in<lividualizing instmction, an organizational manual with 
specific guidelines for providing the teacher training pro- 
gram, a student workbook of learning experiences with 
•Specific activities for vitally involving handicapped children 
in the learning process, and a packet of audiovisual 
materials that may be used in conjunction with other kit 
products. Additional information and specific details can be 
obtained from Thomas M. Vodola, project director. Title 
111 Teacher Training Program, Ocean Township School, 
Oakhurst, New Jersey 07755. 



Cycles is a bi-monthly newsletter with information on 
the % projecU funded by the Handicapped Children s 
Early Education Act. This relatively new program, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Education for the llandi^ 
capped, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
designed to develop and demonstrate effective approaches 
in assisting handicapped cliildren during their early years 
and is structured so that other communities can adopt 
exemplary program components to meet their own needs. 
A national goal has been set for educating all handicapped 
children by 1980. Cycles is published for the First Chance 
Network by the ^K^dia and Information Division of the 
Technical Assistance Development System, a support sys- 
tem for preschool projects. T.A.D.S. gives technical 
assistance to projects when requested and can be contacted 
at the University of North Carolina, 625 West Cameron 
Avenue, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 



The School Daze of the Learning Disability Child is a 
parent/professional communication kit designed to (I) 
identify implications of learning disabilities for parents and 
teachers of the liandicapped and non-handicapped popula- 
tion; (2) serve as a professional tool for parent counseling 
and edueation; (3) encourage better use of community 
resources; (4) provide parents and professionals with 
constructive proposals for gearing the educational system to 
meet the needs of learning disabled children; and (5) 
encourage support for educational programs at federal, 
state, and local levels. The kit contains two color filmstrips 
with audio cassettes, a resource and information booklet 
for parents of children with learning disabilities, recom- 
mendations from the National Project on Learning Dis- 
abilities in Children, and a listing of Special Educational 
Instructional Materials Centers and their associate centers. 
Additional information about the kit can be obtained from 
Alpem Communications, 220 Gulph Hills Road, Radnor, 
Pennsylvania 19087. 

Inflatable mattresses, tubes, and cushiof-.s that are of 
particular benefit to physically and mentally handieapped 
children are being manufactured in the United States. Even 
children with severe, profound, and multiple handicapping 
conditions can manipulate and control inflalables with ease 
and use them to develop movement. Trials and tests with 
children suffering from a wide range of mental and physical 
handicapping conditions have shown that the varying 
shapes and mobility of inflatables help ehildren explore 
their environment. The standard lube, 10' long by 2' in 
diameter when inflated, is linked in different ways to form 
two types of mattres.ses. One mattress, made up of six 
tubes, has a soft yet stable surface on which youngsters can 
play safely. The other, a .soft mattress, provides a more 
mobile, less stable surface which involves children in 
continiial movement. It is formed by four standard tubes 
linked to make a square which encloses a large inflatable 
cushion. Inflatables are easy to clean and assemble, and can 
be cf)mpletely stored when not in use. Other designs now 
available are a circular cushion witli an inflated diameter of 
6' and an 18' long tube designed to aid semi-ambulalory 
spastic and cerebral palsied children. [\y straddling a tube a 
child can edge his way along its full length receiving 
sufficient support to encourage walking and standing. 
Additional information on inflatables, which are manu- 
factured under license from the Royal College of Art in 
England where they were designed, can be obtained from 
the Committee for New Materials for the Handicapped, 1 
State Street, New York, New York 10004. 




The Office of Meiitiil Rclanlalion Coordinalion has been 
established under the direetiDti of Wallace K. Bablngton to 
repliicc tfic Secn^tiiry s Conitnittee on Mental Retardation 
in the ll.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Functions o( the new federal unit are to (I) coordinate and 
evaluate the fJepartments tnental retardation activities; (2) 
serve as a focal point for considering Departtncnt-wide 
policies, protjratns, procedures, activities, and related mat- 
ters relevant to mental retardation; (3) advise the Secretary 
in regard to issues relates] to the administration of the 
Department's mental retardatit)n programs; and (4) serve as 
liaison for the Department with the President s Committee 
on Mental Retardation. Information about the unit and 
publieations formerly issued by the Secretary' "*s Committee 
on Mental Retardation arc availal)le from the Office of 
Mental Retardation Coordination, U.S. Department of 
Health, Hducation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

Civic ser\'ice groups such as Junior Chambers of Commerce 
can successfully <!;enerate recreation and camping prt>gratns 
for the retarded according to William B. Robertson, a 
member of tiie Presi<l<'nt's (Committee on M(;ntal Retarda- 
tion. He helped launch programs of skating, bowling, and 
fine iirii> as a Jaycee in Roanoke, Virginia, llltitnatcly the 
Jay(u*es persuaded the city to take over the program and 
then turned their attention to raising funds for a summer 
camp which has served retarded youngj^^Ts l\Vv litst two 
summers. Camp Virginia Jaycee is K)cated in the foothills of 
the l^lue Ridge MounLains adjacent to Jefferson National 
Forest near Roatioke. The camp site was purchased and is 
being developed by the Virginia Jaycees through anmial 
sales of u typical Virginia product - apple jelly is sold 
statewide to support the camp and its activities on Apple 
Jelly Sun<lay. Continuing development and operation of 
Camp Virginia Jaycee is a joint project between Virginia 
Jay<:ees and the Virginia Association for Retarded Children. 

Many Virginia high school and college students took a 
ll'dlk for Munkind (rroj(?ct (Jotuu'rn) during the spring of 
1972. This past summer many of these same young men 
and women spent part of their vacations at Camp Virginia 
Jay<(^<^ a<lding to arul improving the fa(*ilities. Not ordy did 
fui\ds raised - al)out S5(J ,()()() ~ finance catnp projects, 
including a ham that will be used for farm animals to add 
new dimensiotis to the program, but eacli participant in this 
Adventure in Concern paid for the privilege of helpintj his 
fellow man. Additional information <'an be obtain(ul irom 
Shirley Merrill, (iattip Vtr«;inta Jaycee, R.F.D. #1, Rlue 
Ridge, Virginia 24064, or rrojeet Coneerr^ 3802 Houston 
Street, San Dit;go, California 92 I 10. 

Alpine Challenge Fncounter provides individuals with 
physical or mental limitations the cliallenge aiul reward of 



wilderness experiences. Remote and wild areas for all types 
of outdoor experiences are made accessible to people with 
physical and mental limitations. Established programs 
include archery, backpacking, hiking, and ski touring for 
the blind. For persons litnited to wheelchairs, programs are 
offered in backpacking, archery, and mountaineering. A 
wheelchair trail is currently under construction on Elk 
Mountain in Colorado. Other programs being developed 
include fly casting, technical roek cliniljing, wilderness 
survival, orienteering, archery hunting, bowfishing, and 
wildlife observation. Additional infonnation may be ob- 
tained from Max Morton, c/o Men's Physical Education 
Department, Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, 
Coh.rado 80521. 

The theme of the first of 50 short films to be shown on the 
CBS Captain Kangaroo show is Oops, I Made a Mistake, 
Prepared for the Office of Child Development, the 3!4- 
minute film segments combine animation and live action, a 
cast of cartoon characters and real boys and girls, in a series 
designed to help young children become familiar with good 
nutrition and health care, learn to cone with such everyday 
emotions as fear, anger, loneliness, and disappointment, and 
understand such concepts as sharing and the rights of 
themselves and others. This marks the first time a 
government-sponsored program has been presented on a 
national commercial network. The messages are designed to 
contribute to a child's sound growth and development by 
(•onveying ideas and ct)nccpts he can absorb and carry out 
fay himself, The major thrust is to help children develop a 
good self-image for it is this more than anything else that 
determines their future social competence and emotional 
health. The scries att(^mpLs to show children that they are 
important and that their feelings and needs are recognized 
and taken seriously by adults. 

A uni(|ue teaching program, recreational resources, and 
innovative instructional facilities will be provided in a new 
school in Modesto, California for 60 trainable mentally 
retarded children between the ages of five and 15. Students 
from a nearby elementar}' school will serve as teacher aides 
and will enable the mentally retarded youngsters to meet 
and work with others tlieir age. The aides, in turn, will 
discover that metitally retarded children arc not much 
diff(Tent from themselves. A [)ark near tlu^ school will 
provide recTcational facilities, including a swimming pool. 
The special {educational building will be pentagon shaped 
with moveable int(Tior walls. The flexibility will allow for 
one large team-teaching classroom and up to five smaller 
units. The ci^nlcr will be llie first built for trainable 
mentally retarded by the Modesto Scfiool District. The new 
facility will make it easier fi)r teachers to give tfie children 
individual attention not always possible in regular schools. 



VI. BOOKS 



Kathleen Ahernethy, Judy Cowley, Harold Gillard, and John 
Whiteside. Jumping Up and Down: A Manual of Motor 
Activities to Develop Balance and Coordination. San Rafael, 
California: Academic Therapy Publications, 1539 P'ourtli 
Street, 1970. .$2.00 

A wide ranjre of activities suitable for boys and j;irls 5 to 
thirteen years of age are contained in this publication. 
Individual, partner, and group activities with and without 
equipment are presented in the following areas: warm- up, 
balance, .sprin^'ing and landing, strengthening, cardio- 
res[>irat(»ry, flexibility, and floor routines. Simplicity in 
presentation and extensive use of stick-figure illustrations 
facilitate selection and ap[jlication of material. 

Lida L. McCowan. // Is Ability That Counts: A Training 
Manual on Therapeutic Riding for the Handicapped. Olivet, 
Michigan: The Olivet Press, Olivet College, 1972. 
This publication is based on the experience of the author as 
executive director and head instructor of Cheff Center for 
the llandicap[)ed, Augusta, Michigan, as she provided neces- 
sary leadership to develop therapeutic horseback riding pro- 
grams. Although covering subject matter in depth, this book is 
written simply and directly in language easily understood by 
persons with little background in the area. It is designed for 
anyone interested in developing programs of this nature. 
Specific chapters deal with program organization, day-to-day 
administration, selection of mounts and stable management, 
training of mounts, and therapeutic riding. 

Medora S. Bass. Developing Community Acceptance of Sex 
Education for the Mentally Retarded. New York, New York: 
Sex Information and Education Council of the U.S., IB55 
Broadway, 1972. S2.00 

This guide for parents, schools, and comnumity agencies 
explains in detail (1) why retarded cspe<ually need family life 
and sex educatiori programs. (2) parents^ concerns and 
questions about sex education i)f their retarded children, (3) 
what concepts {)rograms can and should cover, (4) a program 
of meetings to develop understanding, support, and involve- 
ment of parents, school f)ersonnel, and members of the 
community. Extensive list of ciirricuhjm fruUlea, articles, 
book.s, and booklets for parents and children, and appropriate 
films and fiimstrips are included. 

Layne C. Hackett, Movement Exploration and Games for 
the Mentally Retarded. Palo Alto, California: Peek Publica- 
tions (4067 Transport Street), 1970. 

Although movement, exploration has been used effectively 
by many individuals who teach and deal with the mentally 



retarded, little has been written about its specific application 
to programs for the retarded. This book help3 fdl a specific 
void for information and materials in this area for physical 
educators, special educators, classroom teachers, recreation 
specialists, volunteers, and parents. 

The contents — activities, methods, approaches, procedures, 
patterns, and concepts — are representative of what has been 
well received by retarded boys and girls with whom the 
author has worked. Layne Hackett applies her knowledge of 
and experience in elementary school physical education in 
general and movement exploration in particular to programs 
for the mentally retarded. All of the material in the book has 
been used successfully many times at the Joseph M. McKin- 
non School for the Mentally Retarded and in workshops and 
in-service programs conducted by the author. 

Chapters deal with body image, space awareness, self* 
confidence, visual focusing, balance, and hand-eye coordina- 
tion. Valuable inclusions are sections which outline games 
and other appropriate applications of various skills, patterns 
and concepts; ways are shown to use each of these in 
increasingly complex situations. Activities are given sig- 
nificance and purpose: they are fundamental, meaningful, 
practical, and can be used to introduce or to reinforce a 
variety of perceptual or cognitive concepts, ideas, and proc- 
esses. Movement is given a perspective which emphasizes its 
great potential for significant impact upon educating, train- 
ing, habilitating, and rehabilitating the mentally retarded. 
Summary and classification sections and equipment lists 
and specifications will be of special help and value to the 
reader. 



The Bicych Blue Book, which provides helpful 
information about good safety habits for cycling, is 
being offered free of charge by the Public Relations 
Department, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio 44316. Rules, traffic laws, night riding, 
safety tips, and bike maintenance are included along 
with a safety inspection check list. Pictures, animated 
figures, and other means of visualization make this 
booklet appropriate for use with many menially 
retarded children and those with learning disabilities. 
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B. L. Fhkeman and Jkan Mundy. flahilitative Recreation for 
the Mentally Retarded, Birniinfj;ham, Alabama: Center for 
Developmental and Learnin'^ Disorders (University of Ala- 
bama in Birmin*rham, 1720 Seventh Avenue, South), 1971, 

This manual em|)hasizes the |>hilos()j)hy which undergirds 
hahilitative recreation and attempts to familiarize the recrea- 
tor with lh(' prerc(|uisite skills for developing; such pro*irams. 
Recreation's role in the muJlidisciplinary approach is dis- 
cussed in terms of philoso|)hy, j)r(^*:ram planninjj, concej)tuai- 
ization of recreation projzraminjj for the mentally retarded, 
and administrative problems encountered in hahilitative rec- 
reation. The bi«r difference between babilitative recreation 
and general recreation is not in what is done, but jvhy it is 
done. The three characteristics which distinguish hahilitative 
recreation from other recreational programs are: (1) it is 
based on evaluation; i2) it is goal oriented; and (3) it is 
sequential in nature. Various models for im})lementing j)ro- 
grams are presented and discussed, 

JosFPH CoRKADO and Jamks Rekd. Play With a Difjerenve. 
New York, N.Y. : The Play Schools Association Inc, (]20 
West 57th Street), n.d. 

This book reports a five-year on-site staff training pro- 
gram at Letchworth Village, a New York State school for the 
retarded. The project, irntiated by a parents gtoup and con- 
ducted jointly by the Play S( hools Associati{)n and the staff 
of Letchworth Village, sought to determine the extent to 
which the polei.^ial of profoundly handicapped children and 
adult residents might he developed through suj)ervised play. 
The Pilot Project started with a series of workshops designed 
to encourage significant interaction between attendant and 
patient. Supervisors and attendants from all departments — 
administration, medicine, cottage life, education, recreation, 
and occupational therapy — participated in the workshops. 
The publication describes in depth this complex, yet reward- 
ing program as it emerges from activities structured on a 
one-t(t-(tne basis to group |)artici[)riti()n. 

Caroline B. Sinclair. Movement and Movement Patterns 
of Early Childhood. Ri(;hmond, Virginia: Division of Educa- 
tional Research and Statistics, Slate De|)artment of Educa- 
tion, 1071, 

Findings from data coHected over a thre(? year period to 
determine the progressive develoj)ment in movement and 
movement patterns of young children two to six years of age 
are presented. Fifty-seven children were studied at intervals 
of six months in their performance of 25 motor tasks; per- 
formances were recorded on film, studied under slow motion 
projection, and analyzed on forms developed for this pur- 
|)ose. Eight general characteristics were selected for special 
study: (1) dominance fside preference for paired parts), 
(2) opjmsition I synchronized use of oj)posile hand and foot 
in the upright position and cross-lalerality in quadri-pedal 
movement) and symmetry (including foot-over-foot action 
in climbing and descending), (3) dynamic balance, (4) total 
body assembly, (5) rhythmic two-part locomotion, (6) eye- 
hand efficiency in manual response to a static or moving ob- 
ject, (7) agility, and {S) postural adjustment. All records 
were studied in terms of success, elements of performance, 
general characteristics displayed, and movement pattern. 
Contents of the publication include descriptive analyses of 
^ I i^»^**og re.ss of young children in movement with indica- 
1/^ *^r^> ^^■'^y 3nd individual differences and (2) develop- 



m.ent of movement patterns in each of the 25 movement tasks 
during early childhood. 

It was concluded that an identifiable sequence does occur 
in movement of children and that similar movement patterns 
emerge: that identifiable variations may also be expected; 
that a young child's develoj)menl in movement may be as- 
sessed by his i)rogress over a period of time and by compari- 
son with that of children of his own age; and that general 
movement characteristics appear to be indicative of develop- 
ment in movement (these are dynamic balance, opposition 
and synunelry, total body assembly, rhythmic locomotion, 
eye-band efficiency, agility, and postural adjustment) . 

Ray C. WuNDKRLicn, Kids, Brains, and Learning^. St. Peters- 
burg, Florida: Johnny Reads, Inc. (Box 12834), 1970. 

The author, a })ediatrician specializing in child develop- 
ment, mental retardation, and learning problems of children, 
apj)lies his medical know-how, skills, and insights to the 
learning of children and to their learning problems. He 
shares valuable understandings and offers detailed recom- 
mendations that can be extremely helpful for any child, 
especially those with learning difficulties. This publication 
contains frank and revealing discussions about you, your 
child, and his learning. Ways of coj)ing with existing prob- 
lems and how to keep problems from starting are discussed 
in an informal way. Topics discussed include j)roblems of 
brain injury, learning and its disorders, developmental prin- 
ci[)les, |)erception, sj)ecific language disability, early read- 
ing, freedom within limits, the hyperactive child, develop- 
mental diagnostic screening, schooling the masses, educat- 
ing the retarded, the importance of the small step, increasing 
jjotential, 'oys and activities, systems of treatment, sensory- 
motv)r-perceptual training and j)atterning theraj)y. 

K, MiNDE. A Parents^ Guide to Hyperactivity in Children. 
Montreal, Quebec (Canada) : Quebec Association for Chil- 
dren With Learning Disabilities (Suite 11, 6338 Victoria 
Avenue), 1971, 

Parents and teachers have long been tormented by young- 
sters who displayed an excessive amount of mobile and poorly 
directed energy. The author, an M,D,, discusses the very sub- 
stantial difficulties most well inlentioned parents have in 
living with such children and suggests some methods to help 
these families, Sjiecific sections deal with Hyperactivity: 
What Is It: When Does Hyperactivity Start; Who Is Af- 
fected : What Happens to the Excessive Hyperactivity Later 
On; What Causes Hyperactivity; What Are the Main Diffi- 
cu J lies of Hyperactive Children; How Can Parents Help; 
Types of Management; Possible Problems Arising Out of a 
Day with a Hyperactive Child, The warmth and understand- 
ing ol the author should bring comfort and courage to all 
those coping with hyperactive chJdren. 



The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 
distributes two selective, annotated bibliographies of spe- 
cial interest to Challenf^e readers. Physical Education and 
Recreation and Arts and Crafts can be obtained free by 
requesting them from Information Processing Unit, 
CEC/ERIC Information Center on Exceptional Children, 
Jefferson Plaza, Suite 900, 1411 South Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Virginia 22202, 
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Gabriel J. DeSanlis and Lester V. Smith. Physical Education: 
Programmed Activities for Grades K-6. Educational Research 
Couneil of America Physical Education Program ISBN 0-675 
- 09434-8. Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill Publishing Co. 
(1300 Alum Creek Drive), 1969. $37.50. 

This card file provides diversified resources for a compre- 
hensive developmental physical education program for boys 
and girls of elementary school age or for those functioning at 
these developmental levels. In addition to detailed cards about 
activities, special profile cards are available for boys and girls 
at various levels from 10 to 14. Over 800 cards deal with 
games of low organization including throwing and catching 
activities, lead-up games for team sports, elementary gym- 
nastics, games for confined areas, and physical fitness activities 
for body development, agility, and cardiorespiratory ef- 
ficiency. Each section contains an introduction and completed 
index. Data on each activity include level, outcome, equip- 
ment, formation, and playing instructions. Many activities can 
be used directly in physical education and related programs for 
the handicapped while virtually all can be easily adapted. 

Marianne Froslig and Phyllis Maslow. Movement Education: 
Theory and Practice, Chicago, Illinois: Follett Educational 
Corporation, 1970. 

Games and movement activities the authors have used with 
both normal children and children with learning disabilities are 
discussed in terms of their contributions to the total emo- 
tional, intellectual, and social development of the growing 
child. In addition to promoting motor skills for their own 
sake, a major purpose of the publication is to present physical 
and motor activities that help develop body awareness, 
perceptual skills, langiiage, arithmetic concepts, and other 
academic learnings. This publication also contains material 
summarizing current researefi on tlie nature of motor activi- 
ties, the manner in which motor activities integrate with other 
activities, and current educational methodologies. Material is 
presented that dispels some of the prevalent misconceptions 
surrounding perceptual-motor functions. Theories of Kephart, 
Barsch, and others are discussed in t(Tins of their implications 
for the classroom teacher. 

Virginia Frye and Martha Peters. Therapeutic Recreation: Its 
Theory y Philosophy, and Practice- . llarrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
I he Staekpole Company (Cameron and Kelker Streets), 1972. 
$12.50. 

This professional training tool provides the historical 
background of therapeutic recreation and establishes the 
philosophical foundations upon which its priitciplcs are based. 
Therapeutic possibilities of recreation are related to the effects 
of various illnesses and disabilities upon the individual's 
capacity to realize his full potential. Major benefits that can 
accrue from recreational experiences are identified and applied 
to helping overcome incapacities. The authors explore the 
attitude toward illness and disability on the part of the 

O , his family, and the community. Other areas covered 
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include the social structure of a hospital, effects of illness and 
disability on the social condition, recreative learning related to 
mental retardation and other conditions, opportunities for 
motivf^ting physical activity, recreative experience as a poten- 
tial for learning, opportunities for self-realization through 
recreating, and recreation as an integrating force in the lives of 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped persotis. The practical 
matters involved \\\ organizing, administering, and providing 
therapeutic recreation services in a variety of settings, includ- 
ing those in the community outside the residential facility, are 
discussed. Criteria for personnel, administrative patterns, 
program plannirig, arid facilities are suggested. Various research 
studies and their applications to the practice of therapeutic 
recreation together with some indications of the issues and 
trends for the future are also dealt with by the authors. The 
publication is presented from the sviewpoint of the recreator 
rather tfian art addendum to a medical point-of-view. 

Cynthia C. Hirst and Elaine Miehaelis. Developmental Activi- 
ties for Children in Special Education, Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher (301-327 East Lawrence), 1972. 
S 15.75. 

This publication is for teachers whose training is in the field 
of special education with no specialization in physical educa- 
tion. It provides an eicrn(;ntary progression of activity presen- 
tations for leaders employed at training centers for the 
handicapped. Sequences range from a simple and basic analysis 
to the complex and complete skill in a variety of activities. 
Activities are presented with possible application to most 
handicapping conditions such as mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, blindness, deafness, and motor impairment. The 
purpose of the hook is to present programmed physical 
activities to help children with learning disabilities develop 
according to their own potential those physical skills necessary 
for enjoyable living. Academic skills have been integrated into 
the practice activities presented for physical development. The 
book includes sections on movement exploration, motor 
perceptual activities, equipment exploration, exercise theory 
and practice, stunts and tumbling, low organized games, 
sequential development of sport skills, swimming, track and 
field, and integration units. Principles and elements of move- 
ment are presented as an aid for the analysis of skills. The 
following developmental areas are presented — motor skills, 
laterality, directionality, posture, body image, pereeptual- 
visual-auditory, and spatial discrimination, language skills, 
memory development, group association, and motivation. 
Progressions are presented so teachers can find a starting place 
for each child whether he is a beginner or an experienced 
f)erformcr. 

Marianne Frost ig and Phyllis Maslow. Frostig MGL (Move- 
Grow- Learn) Movement Education Activities, Chicago, 
Illinois: Follett Educational Corporation, 1970. 

Exercises and activities in this card file are taken from 
Movement Education: Theory and Practice (Frostig and 
Maslow). Major areas include body awareness, coordination, 
strength, flexibility, balance, agility, and creative movement. 
Each *;drd presents appropriate activities in clear and concise 
terms that can easily be translated into action through the 
teacher or leader to the youngsters. A teacher*s guide provides 
additional guidance and direction in using the cards to 
implement meaningful movement programs and activities 
according to needs of individual children. 



FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

Colleen George. "Motor Educability and Chronological Age as 
Potential Estimators of Errors in Perceptual-Motor Develop- 
ment of Educable Mentally Retarded Children." American 
Corrective Therapy Journal, July/ August 1972 (Vol. 26, No. 
4), pp. lOSff. 

Philip J. Rasch and Fred L. Allnian. '^Controversial Exercises." 
American Corrective Therapy J ournal, July/August 1972 (Vol. 
26, No. 4), pp. 95ff. 

Thomas M. Shea, Thomas L. Phillips, and Ann Campbell. 
'^Outdoor Living and Learning Complement Eacli Other." 
Teaching Exceptional Children, Spring 1972 (Voi. 4, No. 3), 
pp. I08ff. 

Ruth Perhnatter. **Papcrcrai'ts and Mobils." Teaching Ex- 
ceptional Children, Spring 1972 (Vol. 4, No. 3), pp. 134ff. 

Ruth Rogers. **New Opportunities for Physical Educators." 
Texas Association for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
Journal, Spring/May 1972 (Vol. 40, No. 3), pp. 7ff. 

'*New Help for the Retarded." LLS. I^ews & World Report, 
September 18, 1972, pp. jlSff. 

Will Bradhiiry. **An Agony of Lt-arning." Life, October 6, 
1972 (Vol. 73, No. 14), pp. 57 IT. 

Micliael C. Latham and Francisco Cobos. "The Effects of 
Malnutrition on Intellectual Development and Learning." 
American Journal of Public Health, July 1971 (Vol. 61, No. 
7), pp. I307ff. 

W. D. Abernelhy. "Tlie Adventure Playground . . . Oppor- 
tunity to Learn for Living.'' IRA Bulletin, May/June 1972 
(Vol. XV, No. 3), pp. 4-5. International Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 345 Fast 46th Street, New York, New York 10017. 

Gladys M. Hills"ui!i and Donald J. OXIrady. ''Helping Adoles- 
cents with Mental Retardation." Children Today, May/June 
1972 (Vol. 1, No. 3), pp. 2-6. Superintendent of Doc^utnents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Earladeen D. Badger. ''A Mothers Traiiiing Program." Chil- 
dren Today, May/June 1972 (Voh 1, No, 3), pp. 7-11, 36. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Tliomas R. Collingwood and Ron Jones. Physical Training as 
an Aid to Client Relxabilitation, Discussion Papers, Vol. 3, No. 
13. Arkansas Rehabilitation, Rtrsearch, and Tniining Center, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 . 

Thomas Collingwood. "The KffecLs of Physical Training Upon 
Behavior and Self-AUitudes." Journal of CUnical Psychology, 
1972. 

Frances Kaplan (Irossman. ^'Brothers and Sisters of Retarded 
ChUrcnr Psychology Today, April 1972, pp. iU-m, 102^104. 



The Best of Challenge. Wasliington, D.C: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1201 
16th St., N.W.),1971. 

This publication deals with all aspects of physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs for the mentally retarded; a 
few entries deal with programs for individuals with condi- 
tions other than mental retardation — the orthopedically hand- 
icapped, hearing impaired, emotionally disturbed, polio, 
cerebral palsy, cardiac conditions, amputations, and visually 
handicapped are included. Materials and information are 
current, down-to-earth, and realistic; contents are of, for, and 
by the practitioner working at the grassroots level in public 
schools, residential facilities, day care centers, community 
recreation programs, and camps. The Best of Challenge can 
contribute to the physical educator, recreation specialist, spe- 
cial educator, administrator, supervisor, physician, nurse, 
psychologist, social worker, student, professor, paraprofes- 
sional, aide, volunteer, and parent. This compilation con- 
tains informative articles about what is going on in physical 
education and recreation for the mentally retarded and 
features information about activities, programs, methods, fa- 
cilities, equipment, innovative ideas, leadership procedures, 
research, books and periodicals, films and other audiovisual 
materials. Philosophical considerations, rationale, attack on 
nitty-gritty problems, and many other concerns of al! per- 
sonnel involved in these programs are included. This publi- 
cation can be used as a basic or supplementary text for col- 
lege/university courses in physical jeducation, recreation, 
special education, and related areas; as a resource for agency, 
organization, association, institution, or individual libraries; 
as a reference for workshops, clinics, seminars, institutes, 
classes, and similar in-service and pre-service programs. 

A Resource Guide in Sex Education for the Mentally Re^ 
tarded. Washington, D.C: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation (1201 16th St., N.W,), 
1971. 

This Guide was prepared by a special committee of the Sex 
Information and Education Council of the United States and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. The content, activities, methods, and ma- 
terials represent a cross-section of the thinking of many pro- 
fessionals, volunteers, and parents from every type of orga- 
nization^ agency, and institution. A developmental approach 
was used in preparing the Guide. Concepts and the associated 
ideas and matf^rials are presented sequentially, from the basic 
and extremely easy to the difficult and more sophisticated. 
The teacher, volunteer, or parent can readily select materials 
from this developmental sequence for use with the educable 
or trainable child. Resource materials have been developed 
around four major topical areas: awareness of self-becoming 
a boy; becoming a girl: physical changes and understanding 
of self-becoming a man; becoming a woman; peer relation- 
ships — boy friends, girl friends, boy and girl friends; re- 
sponsibility to society as men and women. Special sections 
are included to help parents and parent surrogates and to help 
teachers use the Guide more effectively. A detailed coded 
listing of resources includes publications, fdms, filmstrips, 
records, and other materials helpful in and appropriate to 
sex education programs for the mentally retarded. 
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William C. Bentley. Learning to Move and Moving to 
Learn. New York: Citation Press (50 West 44th Street), 
1970. 

Over 100 different movement activities are outlined in 
this publication. Exercises and activities are intended to 
help children acquire through a play approach movement 
patterns that will give them the foundation upon which to 
build more complex movenients. Few activities require 
elaborate equipment; such everyday items as rubber balls, 
bicycle tires, and bean hags are used to give children op- 
portunities to explore and extend their own physical capa- 
bilities. From simple experiments with jumping and land 
ing to more complex balancing activities, youngsters are 
constantly involved in trial-and-error proce.ies that are both 
challenging and fun. This is a concise, easy-to-follow guide 
for all interested and involved in physical education and 
recreation programs. The publication can serve as a supple- 
ment to almost any existing physical education program and 
is ideal for group activity since the activities generally re- 
quire all participants to be active at the same time. The 
book is organized around six principle skills — locomotion, 
axial movement, balance, hand-eye coordination, muscular 
control, motor development. Each section contains a brief 
introduction before listing activities. Also included are a 
short explanatioji of movement education, a glossary of 
terms, a listing of free and inexpensive equipment, a se- 
lected bibliography, and references related to audiovisual 
materials. 



Oliver P. Kolstoe. Teaching Educable Menully Retarded 
Children. New York: Holf, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
(383 Madison Avenue), 1970. 

This book uses a conceptualization which combines 
neukophysioljglcal theory with behavioral theory to se- 
cure a consisUmt frame of reference for teachers to use. 
Methods and materials are related to specific behavioral out- 
comes which are consistent with the goal of developing 
adults who have acceptable skills for work and independent 
living. Translating theory into practice provides an internal 
consistency for the program and assures that practices at 
one level are related to those of the next level. 



Max L. Hutt and. Robert Gvvyn Gibby. The Men* lly Re- 
tarded Child: Development^ Education and Treatment. Sec- 
ond Edition, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965. 

The basic orientation and thesis of this pu);lic?tion are 
that the retarded individual is a unique personality, as are 
all individuals: to understand him in all of his complexity 
and uniqueness, we must seek to understand the multiple 

O direct and indirect, of his current status so that we 
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can apply in a creative and constructive manner optimal 
methods of education, guidance, and treatment. The authors 
believe that every retardate can have a meaningful and pro- 
ductive place in society, if society is willing to offer him 
appropriate opportunities to develop his full potential and to 
offer him suitable guidance and training. Specific discussion 
and attention are given problems of educational administra- 
tion, organization of classes, and general and s'pecific meth- 
ods of teaching. Studies on special learning problems of the 
retarded and application of learning theory to such prob- 
lems have been summarized. Parental reactions are discussed 
in terms of new evidence and of the implications of such 
evidence. Society's role in program for the retarded is in- 
vestigated and discussed. 



Christopher M. Rodinson; Julie Harrison; and Joseph 
G RIDLEY. Physical Activity in the Education of Slow -Learn- 
ing Children. London: Edward Arnold Publishers, 1970. 

This hook looks at four aspects of physical education: (1) 
educational gymnastics, (2) educational dance, (3) games 
and skills training, and (4) specific posture training. These 
aspects of physical education can be provided for in most 
schools, residential facilities, and day care centers. Each 
section describes materials to use and ways to use them ef- 
fectively for different age and ability groups. The Laban 
approach has been used for both educational dance and 
educational gymnastics to stimulate mentally handicapped 
children to use their minds in an interpretative way, and 
not just copy or "do as teacher says." Games and skills 
training has therapeutic value as well as value in teaching 
manipulative skills. Specific postural training exercises, al- 
lied to the work of physiotherapists, are designed to help 
lessen the effects of such conditions. The contents of this 
book have evolved from the authors' experiences in teaching 
mentally handicapped children in schools. Observation, ex- 
perimentation, and modification have influenced and di- 
rected this guide which all teachers of the mentally handi- 
capped should read and use. 



Charles W. McQl/arrik. A Perceptual Testing and Train- 
ing Guide for Kindergarten Teachers. Winter Haven, 
Florida: Winter Haven Lions Research Foundation (Box 
111), 1967. 

This is another publication emanating from the active 
Winter Haven Lions Research Foundation, a pioneer in 
perceptual motor programing. Section I deals with testing 
and evaluation of the visual-motor skills of five to six year 
old children. The procedures can be expected to provide 
useful information about the perceptual development of 
individual children. Section II details several training pro- 
cedures including copying, training forms, walking beams, 
sloping work surfaces, jump boards, and chalkboard activi- 
ties. Every method and procedure presented has been 
teacher-tested and can be counted on as representing reliable 
and developmentally sound teaching approaches. Several 
research studies are discussed and their results interpreted 
in terms of practical application for teachers. Although the 
guide does not deal specifically with the mentally retarded, 
it offers much practical, functional, and useful information 
for teachers of the retarded. 



For addlllonal reading; 

Devereux Reprints 

iTiie Devereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania) 

Ckohck E. DeHavkn, John B. Mohdock, and Joan Lay- 
KOVICH. "Evaluation of Cooniinalion Defii-its in Chilciren 
with Minimal Cerebral Dysfunction/' 

John B. Mordock. "Effect of Stress on Perceptual-Motor 
Functioning of Adolescents with Learning Difficulties." 

John B. Mordook and Gkohce E. DkHavkn. ''Movement 
Skills of Children with Minimal Cerebral Dysfunction." 

John B. Mordock and Ruth C. Fkldman. 'vV Cognitive 
Process Approach to Evaluating Vocational Potential in 
the Retarded and Emotionally Disturbed." 

Snnu.KV M. Jahnson and Louisk E. Weir. *Therapy 
Through Music." 

John B. Mordock and Vrro J. Ski.vaccio. "The Child- 
case Worker and Sensory Training." 

NOTE: A complete Puhlications Catalog of Devereux Pub- 
lications and Rej)rints can be obtained from Department of 
Publications. The Devereux Foundation. Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania ia33:L 



field, !llinoi.s: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher (30] -327 East 
Lawrence Avenue), 1972. $7.00. 

This scale is designed to measure motor proficiency in 
much the same way and with the same style and formal as the 
Lincoln-OsereLsky Motor Development Scab;. Teachers of 
moderately and severely retarded children can use this scale in 
either classroom or physical education programs. It can be 
used as a vehicle for developing a curriculum to improve motor 
proficiency and motor coordination and also fuis value for 
n^scarchers who need to determine improved motor pcrfor- 
man(!e as a result of an experimental motor research program. 
The scale measures motor proficiency in 17 areas ranging from 
ambulation ability to fine finger dexterity. The scale is 
designed to provide an overall motor development score or to 
provide separate scores for any of its parts. No nonns are 
assigned because of the naiure of the population for wlvicb it is 
designed. Since nonns must depend upon either a chronologi- 
cal age or mental age and severely and moderately retarded 
children exhibit wide variations or combinations of these two 
mrasuremenls, norm trig is conmlcred neither possible nor 
essential. Each child must be treated as an individual; his 
perfont>ance on the scale should be measured against his 
future or past performances or against some arbitrary stan- 
dards which examiners or teachers prescribe. The range of 
scores possible allow the scale to be adapted for both 
preschool and high school retarded children. 



Ronald C. Adams. Alfred N. Daniel, and Lcc Rullnian. Games, 
Sports, and Exercises for the Physically Handivappcd. Phila- 
d<'lphia: Lea & Febiger (Washington Square), J 972. $1 LOO. 

This informative book emphasizes the need for and value of 
gross motor activities in the life of the handicapped, helping 
nim assume responsibility for Ins future to the best of his 
physical ability. Presenting actual programs, procedures, and 
eqnipmr.nt, the publication focuses on strut^tured lbera[>y 
emphasizing the relationship between the hospital, rehal)ilita- 
tion center, and the school. Following an introductory discus- 
sion on the history and principles of therapeutic recreation, 
the authors describe specific disabilities and games, sports, and 
exercises which may be adapted to p;^rticular handicapping 
conditions. Eacli piece of c(piipnienl is descril)ed and dia- 
grammed. All exercises are outlined to include areas of iUe 
body, specific p()silioning, and methods of stretchitii; and 
strengthenirjg various muscle groups. Materials described have 
been developed or modified by tlu^ authors and have been 
tested in practical situations. Physic^al education, physical 
therapy, ocM'Upational therapy, recreation, corrective therapy, 
special education, and rehabilitation are all touched upon and 
dealt with in the l)ook. .Administrators, physicians, therapists, 
physical educ-ators, eonimunity or camp rec^reation direc^tors, 
and par<!nts r)f physically handicapped youngsters will find this 
a handy reference source. 



FI.D. Bud Fredericks, Victor L. Baldwin, Philip Doughty, and 
L. James Walter. The Teaching Rvsearch Motor-Development 
Scale for Moderately and Severely lie Larded Children. Spring- 



H. Cornelia Hollander. Creative Opportunities for the Re- 
tarded Child at Home and in SchooL Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, J,971. llO.OO 

Six booklets in this series - Getting Started, Finger 
Painting and Print Making, Drawing and Painting, Clay and 
Other Dimensional Media, Stitchery, and Woodworking and 
Odds and Ends - place major emphasis on the handicapped child, 
but activities can involve and interest the whole family. Each 
activity is presented in a step-by-step tnatmer with each step 
just a little harder than the last. These booklets were written 
for parents who need down-to-earth advice and ideas about 
many things they can do with their children, /or /<?ac/ier.s And 
volunteers who serve in homes and institutions and want to 
know more about ways they can help parents and children 
work together, for nurses visiting homes or working in 
hospitals where the retarded child requires special care and 
who need rcfen^tice materials and ideas that can also be passed 
on to parents for things to make and do with handicapped 
children, and for vocational workers who need materials and 
ideas for money-earning projects. This is an excellent refer- 
ence, source, and ^^idc for individuals and groups interested 
and involved in recreation, arts and crafts, and educational 
f)rograms for the retarded ajid liandicapped. Specific areas 
covered in the profijscly illustratcfl s(!ries include: finger 
painting, pulling a print, butterfly prints, gadget printing, 
vegetable prints, stencil rubbings, printing from a prepared 
surface;, silk scTcen printing, linoleutn blo(;k prints, scribbling, 
crayon processes, felt-tip markers, colored chalk drawings, 
melted crayon drawings, ink drawings, paintii.'g, cut-tear-paste 
pictures, puppets, paper mache, collage, mosaic, wire sculp- 
tUH!, seed pictures, tongue depressor projects, and holiday 
decorations, liibliographicid listitigs and additional resources 
ami contacts are inchuled in eacli booklet. 
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John A. Nesbitt, Curtis C. Hansen, Barbara J. Bates, and Larry 
L. Neal. Training Needs & Strategies in Campiiig for the 
Handicapped. Eugene, Oregon: Center of Leisure Studies 
(1587 Agate Street), 1972. $3.50. 

This collection of 28 position papers represents seven areas: 
research, participation and programs, philosophy, develop- 
ment, integration, operations, and training. The book covers 
the three objectives of the "National Conference on Training 
Needs for Personnel in Camping, Outdoor and Environmental 
Recreation for Handicapped Children," March 29 — April 1, 
1972, Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, California. 
These objectives were to: (1) investigate the training dimen- 
sion of camping for the handicapped; (2) determine specific 
problems and needs in providing handicapped persons oppor- 
tunities; and (3) develop strategies for improving activities and 
developing curricula and materials. Contents include a review 
of literature on camping for the handicapped, a status survey 
of the national state of the art, position papers, and work 
group interaction and reports. Appendix and bibliographical 
materials provide meaningful information for practitioners at 
the grass roots level, 

Thais R. Beter and Wesley E. Cragin. The Mentally Retarded 
Child and His Motor Behavior: Practical Diagnosis and 
Movement Experiences. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas Publisher (301-327 Last Lawrence Avenue), 1972. 

This book provides effective, simple, and practical educa- 
tional experiences to enhance learning potential and total 
personality functioning of mentally retarded children. It is 
designed to assist anyone working with exceptional children 
whether it be in an educational, institutional, or recreational 
setting. Philosophical material in the first two chapters and 
diagnostic and program planning information in the rest of the 
book are applicable to children with all types of learning 
difficulties, including children born with or who later develop 
neurological impairments, emotional disturbances, perceptual 
deficits, or other mental handicapping conditions. Information 
presented is not intended for use only with the less retarded, 
but can be used effectively with more severely retarded 
persons. Movement experiences designed to develop factors of 
physiological efficiency and complex motor performance as 
well as perceptual-motor efficiency are discussed in detail and 
social patterns of behavior and leisure-time activities are also 
included. 

Patricia A. Griswold. Play Together, Parents and Babies. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: United Cerebral Palsy of Central Indiana 
(615 North Alabama Street), 1972. $3.00. 

Activities suggested in this manual were successfully tested 
with app roximately 38 children and their parents in a group 
program meeting two times a week in the Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic. A therapist with some auxiliary and professional 
student helpers carried on a program of stimulation and 
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exercise as a demonstration to parents. In return, parents and 
their own children learned various techniques of stimulation, 
exercise, and development necessary to carry on this program 
day after day. As parents worked with their children, the 
therapist circulated and adapted the program to each indi- 
vidual. Working witli the therapist, parents became aware of 
their child^s abilities and disabilities and basic principles of 
growth and development as well as meter concepts. This 
program was based upon simple, inexpensive, common items 
readily available to most families.^ Within several weeks of 
guided work parents or a parent substitute became skilled 
enough to carry on and become the child s therapist. Early and 
sustained therapy increases the possible achievement of maxi- 
mum potential for each child. Activities designed to imple- 
ment such a program as described are presented in clear and 
concise ways, each simply and fully illustrated. Included for 
each activity are objectives, motivating activity, equipment, 
and timely suggestions for maximum sensory, motor, and 
physical stimulation and satisfaction by the child. 



Joyce Novis Laskin. ylrfs and Crafts Activities Desk Book. 
West Nyack, New York: Parker Publishing Company, Inc. 
1971. 

Presented are over 110 arts and crafts ideas to develop 
creative expression while teaching important new learning 
concepts. Art lessons are designed to correlate with such 
activities as space study, foods and nutrition, music and dance, 
and the human body. Projects range from simple to complex 
and are geared to all age groups. A visual guide makes selecting 
the best ar civity for a particular group easy. Illustrations 
provide a functional step-by -step representation of written 
procedures. A checklist of materials needed, motivational 
techniques and background information, follow-up activities, 
and classroom management hints are included with each 
lesson, 

FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

Helen Beck. "Pressure in the Nursery." C/ii Wren Today^ Vol. 
1, No. 5 (September/October 19V2), pp. 20-24. 

C. Alan Hogle. "Lean on Me: A Unique Scouting Program." 
Children Today, Vol. 1, No. 5 (September/October 1972), pp. 
7-10. 

Edward Vockell and Pamni Mattick. "Sex Education of the 
Mentally Retarded; An Analysis of Problems, Programs, and 
Rcsearch.^^ Education and Training of the Mentally Re tardedy 
Vol. ?, No. 3 (October 1972), pp. 129-134. 

Peggy B. Smith. "Acquisition of Motor Performance of the 
Young TMR." Mental Retardation, Vol. 10, No. 5 (October 
1972), pp. 46-49. 

Edna Neeley. "Cars Motivate Nonreaders? Of Course." Teac/z- 
ing Exceptional Children, Vol. 4, No. 3 (Spring 1972), pp. 
142-144. 

Oliver Kolstoe. "Programs for the Mentally Retarded: A Reply 
to the Critics." Exceptional Children, Vol. 39, No. 1 
(September 1972), pp. 51-56. 



Beverly S. Wili ,IAMS. Your Child Has A Learning Dis* 
ability . . . What Is It? A Guide for Parents and Teachers 
of Children with a Hidden Handicap. Cliicajio: National 
Easter Seal Suciely for Crippled Children and Adults (2023 
West Ogden Avenue), 1071. 

What do you do if you suspect a child has a Umrning dis- 
ability — an academically disablinp; condition known vari- 
ously as hyperactivity, ininiinal brain damage, dyslexia, or 
by other nomenclature? The author, a parent of a child with 
a learning disability and an Illinois teacher-specialist in the 
field, says to give him understanding, praise, and proper 
educational training. She speaks especially to parents but 
offers tips for teachers who may have a child with a hidden 
handicap of this kind in their classroom. Symptoms of learn- 
ing disability, the need for early identification, and remedial 
suggestions for home and school are expressed in layman's 
language. This publication will be of interest to diagnosti- 
cians, school psychologists, administrators, phvsicians, social 
workers; it can serve as a reference source to help all who 
guide and (each children with learning disabilities. 



Gerald D. Alpern and Thomas J. Boll (editors). Educa- 
tion and Care of Moderately and Severely Retarded Children. 
Seattle. Washington: Special Child Puhliealions. Inc. 
Union Bay Place N.E.), 1971. 

This publication was prepared by the Educational StafT of 
the Marion County (Indiana) Association for Retarded 
Children to provide specific guidelines, pointers, curvicular 
ideas, and procedures for teaching children with serious in- 
tellectual deficits. Although content is aimed at the how, 
what, and when of classroom instruction, special attention is 
given to physical and motor development. Activities are in- 
c\\n\c(\ to help youngsters learn about their bodies, move 
body parts, move from one place to another, perform stunts, 
take part in rhythms, use dilTerent types of plavgrourul and 
gymnasium equipment, participate in games, ami take part in 
a variety of recreational activities. Other major chapters 
deal with communication and language^ development, behav- 
ior modifiratiori and pre(Msion teaching, discipline, and per- 
sonal appearance and hygiene. An exlensivt^ curriculum 
guide includes many |)ractical and functional activities dis- 
cussed in terms of age levels for tasks, arul aim. purpose, 
and description of each activity. Alphabetical and sirhjeet 
indexes add to the functional use anrl practicality of the 
publication which can be used by teachers. parerU?. aides, 
volunleers, and others directly involved in j)rograins for 
moderatelv and severelv retarded children. 



VtrciMA O. TooPKii. A Graded Activity Hand hook for 
Teachers of the Men tally Retarded. Colutnbn^, Oliio: Ohio 
r)ej)arlment of Mental Hygiene and Correction. Division of 
Mental Retardation (State OfTiee RuildinL^ Room 1210), 
1071. 

This manual f)rovides assistance to irjslrur'toi's of the men- 
lally retarded for j^lanning specific experiences to facilitate 
maximum phvsical. inlellecluai. emotinnal, s(jcial. and vo- 
eational development: a great deal of empha.-^is is given to 
the learning of ;nf>tor .skills. Ideas and activities are f)re- 
.senled in clear ami concise lan,iiua<.'e iuu\ are sn|)|»orlcd by 
illustrations. Evaliiativ; procedures for each of the 27 areas 
and activities are help»ul. Each activity is described in terms 
of correct performance, needed materials, playing area, teach- 
ing procedures, preparing and using materials, goals and 



objectives, and irmovative ideas about the activity itself. 
Floor and mat skills, locomotor activities, rhythms, along 
with activities emphasizing balance, body image, laterality, 
directionality, posture, strength, visual-perceptual training, 
eye-hand coordination, manual dexterity, and problem solv- 
ing are representative of the many areas described. 



Physical dependence upon others is a state which no 
child enjoys. All children must run, jump, and skin their 
knees in order to feel like children. In all things, then, let 
us encourage each child to develop the strengths neces- 
sary to enjoy as many aspects of life as possible. 



FOR ADDITIOIVAL READING 

Alonzo E. Hannaford. "Factors Affecting Motor and Cogni- 
tive Performance of the EducabJe Mentally Retarded." Amer- 
ican Corrective Therapy Journal, Vol. 25, No. 4 (July- August, 
1971), pp. 105-10. 

Walter F. Ersing and Ruth Wheelkr. "The Status of Pro. 
fessional Preparation in Adapted Physical Education." Amer- 
ican Corrective Therapy Journal, Vol. 25, No. 4 (July-August, 
1971), pp. 111-18. 

Stkki.ing L. Ross, Jr.; Henry G. DeYoung; and Julius S. 
Com EN. "Confrontation: Special Education Placement and 
the Law." E.xceptional Children y Vol. 38, No. 1 (September 
1971), pp. 5-12. 

Mortimer Garrison, Jr. and Donald D. Hammill. "Why 
Are the Retarded?" E.xceptional Children, Vol. 38, No. 1 
(September 1971), pp. 13-20. 

Ri ■Tii C. Weril "Is Movement Necessarv in the Development 
of Cognition?" Mental Retardation, Vol. 9. No. 4 (August 
1971); pp. 16-17. 

Amck Rirza. "Yes, Scouting Is for the Retarded Rov," Scout- 
/V/g. Vol. 59. No. 6 (October 1971), pp. 71-73. 

Elizahetm a. Green and R. H. Taylor. "A Therapeutic 
Plav A[)paratus for the Handicai)ped Child." Physiotherapy, 
May 1971. pp. 220-21. 

Florknck Diamond. "A Play Center for Developmenlally 
Handicapped Infants." C///7f/r{7L Vol. 18. \o. 5 I Sej)iend)er/ 
Oetober 1971 ). pp. 171.178. 

Eari.adek \ D. Radcmr. "A Mcuhers' Training Program — the 
Road to a Purposeful Existence." Children, Vol. Ui. No. 5 
I. September/ October 1971). i)p. 168-17.3. 

Kirk L. Fismk il "Effects of Perceptual-Moior Training on the 
Edtiralile MentalK' Retarded.'' Exceptional Children. \o\. 38, 
\o. 3 i\,'»vembcr 1971 ). pp. 261-266. 

Joseph V. Winmck and Daniki. M. Landers. "Try Trampo- 
li/)i/ig will) f Ja /id i capped Children.'' Teaching ExceptionaJ 
Children. V(d. 3, No. \ (Summer 1971 ). pp. lai-HUJ. 
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Physical Education Workshop for the Elementary Grades. 
West Nyack, New York: Parker Publishing Company (Route 
59 A at Brookhill Drive). 

The Workshop provides practical teaching tips and help- 
ful hints for teachers, activity leaders, recreation specialists, 
volunteers, and parents. Although designed for elementary 
school physical education programs, the activities, methods, 
organizational suggestions, and lesson plan approaches can 
be adapted and applied to special education programs in 
general and in programs for the mentally retarded in par- 
ticular. Monthly 16-page publications mclude active and 
quiet games, relays, creative activities, basic rhythms, folk 
and square dances, exercises, stunts, and free play sugges- 
tions. Objectives, equipment and supplies, play area, num- 
ber of players, formations, variations for different age, grade, 
and ability levels, and points to ponder are included for each 
activity. 

Creative Crafts. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Best Foods 
(Consumer Service Department, A Division of CPC Inter- 
national, Inc., International Plaza). 

Included in this brief craft book are easy to follow tested 
formulas for inexpensive home preparation of many basic 
craft materials plus directions for using household products 
for creative experiences and activities. Activities with papier 
mache, finger paint or craft colors, play clay, hobby craft 
paste, dyeing for color crafts, and paraffin wax are outlined 
and discussed. Projects made from starch, mold, paste, and 
dye for gifts, jewelry, games, items for a bazaar, and decora- 
tions are included The reader is encouraged to let his imagi- 
nation wander for creative and original effects. 

Anne and Paul B.\RUN. The Art of Learning Through 
Movement. Los Angeles, California: The Ward Ritchie 
Press, (3ai4 Riverside Drive), 1971. 

This teacher's manual of movement for students of all 
ages is based on the premise thai ail children want to learn 
and that the key to this is total involvement. When a child 
has put all of himself into an experience — his body, his mind, 
his emotions, his imagination, and his enthusiasm — he will 
learn and he will grow. He will grow not only in the specific 
experience at hand, but through his entire personality. Reac- 
tions and responses of children to these activities and ap- 
proaches are well documented throughout the book with 
many action photographs. Representative of chapters are: 
Involvement Through Stories; Involvement Through Fan- 
tasy: Vigorous Movement: Moving With Others: Involve- 
ment Through Games; Movement Isolations; Involvement 
Through Dramatic Play; Involvement Through Emotional 
Expression; Moving Through Space; and Using Movement 
in Other Classroom Subjects. General hints and first lesson 
nlnn^arp other valuaWc inclusions. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 

"Can Poverty Children Live on *Sesame Street?' " (Herb- 
ert A. Sprigle, Young Children, March 1971, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, pp. 202-17) is an assessment by an edt^oator who 
incorporated Sesame Street into his program for disadvan- 
taged children. His conclusions: there are no simple solu- 
tions to complex problems! In addition to the evaluation of 
Sesame Street, there are many direct and indirect implica- 
tions and applications for activities, methods, approaches, 
procedures, and other considerations in physical activity and 
recreation programs for all children, especially those with a 
variety of physical, mental, emotional, and social problems. 
The article is highly recommended for everyone interested 
and involved in programs and activities for children. (Youn£ 
Children is published by the National Association for Edu- 
cation of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

Claudia Jane Knowles. "The Influence of a Physical Ed- 
ucation Program on the Illness and Accidents of Mentally 
Retarded Students." American Corrective Therapy Journal, 
November-December 1970 (Vol. 24, No. 6), pp. 164-68, 

Anne H. Adams. "Physical Education for Young Handi- 
capped Children." American Corrective Therapy Journal, 
November-December 1970 (Vol. 24, No. 6), pp. 172-75. 

Waneen Wyrick and Guy Owens. "Effects of Practice on 
Simple Reaction Time of Trainable Mental Retardates.*' 
American Corrective Therapy Journal, November-December 
1970 (Vol. 24, No. 6), pp. 176-79. 

William C. Chasey. "The Effect of Motor Development on 
School Readiness Skills of Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children," American Corrective Therapy Journal, Novem- 
ber-December 1970 (Vol. 24, No. 6), pp. 180-83. 

David M. Auxter. "Reminiscence Among Mentally Re- 
tarded and Normals as a Function of Age." American Cor- 
rective Therapy Journal, March -April 1971 (Vol. 25, No. 2), 
pp. 35-37. 

B. Robert Carlson. "Retention of Visual-Motor Training 
Effects." American Corrective Therapy Journal, March- 
April 1971 (Vol. 25, No. 2), pp. 38-41. 

Jon D. Swahtz, Clifford J. Drew, and Charles C. Cle- 
LAND. "Facilitating Mental Retardates' Social Adaptability 
Through Corrective Habilitation," American Corrective Ther- 
apy Journal, January-February 1971 (Vol. 25, No. 1), pp. 
16-18. 

Dean C. Funk. "Effects of Physical Education on Fitness 
and Motor Development of Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children." Research Quarterly, March 1971 (Vol. 42, No. 
1 ) , pp. 30-34. 

William C. Cmasey. "Overlearning as a Variable in the 
Retention of Gross Motor Skills by Mentally Retarded," Re- 
search Quarterly, May 1971 (Vol. 42, No. 2), pp. 145-49. 

C. Jean Mundy. "A Conceptualization of Recreation Pro- 
gramming for the Mentally Retarded." Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Journal Second Quarter 1970 (Vol. IV, No. 2), pp. 
22-25. 

Jay S. Shivers. "Rationale for an Outdoor Recreational 
Learning Facility for the Mentally Retarded." Therapeutic 
Recreation Journal, Second Quarter 1970 (Vol. IV, No. 2), 
pp. 26-32. 



Charles B. Corbin. Inexpensive Equipment for Games, Play, 
and Physical .4c(/i;/( v.* Dubuque, Iowa: Wrn. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1972. 

This book provides classroom and physiral education 
teachers wilh ideas for constructing honiemadc equipment. 
Chapters deal with eqiripment made from throw-away items, 
low cost equipment, and inexpensive equipment for general 
use- Practical teaching suggestions are also included. This 
publication will be of value to recreation personnel, scout 
leaders, volunteers, parents, and others interested in develop- 
ing learning through piay. 



Richard A. Ness {primary author). Toward Better Movement: 
A Manual of Movement Activities for the Lower Level 
Mental Retardate. Denton, Texas: Denton State School for 
the Mentally Retarded, 1972. 

This manual provides background metliods and media for 
a comprehensive physical activity program for lower level 
mentally retarded persons. An attempt has been made to 
provide activities, suggestions, and hints that can be used in 
existing programs or adapted to unique facilities. Contents 
deal with teaching methods and suggestions, developing and 
using learning packages, locomotor/non-locornotor/manipula- 
live ba.sic movements, low organized activities and trampo- 
line activities, and tumbling and stunts. Detailed information 
about each activity along with charts outlining sequences and 
progressions makes this publication useful to anyone inter- 
ested in physical actiwity, recreation, camping, or related 
programs. 



Carol Arslander, Constance R. Curry, S. Annette Keck, and 
Gale Salzman. Day Campinfr for Developmen tally Disabled 
and Exceptional Children: Guidelines for Establishing Day 
Camp Programs, Springfield, Illinois: Department of Mental 
Health, Division of Mental Retardation Services, June 1972. 

This manual tells neither why nor when, and in many 
cases not even how! It stresses what activities and exper- 
iences can he incorporated into a day camp program to 
increase the enjoyment of emotionally or mentally handi- 
capped participants. This marnial is intended as a lift-off 
point for the imagination, creativity, and resourcefulness of 
each reader. Therefore only a small sampling of possible 
activities has been suggested. Sections deal with adminis- 
tering a day camp, physical activities, arts and crafts, music 
activities, and solving camp behavior problems. Suggested 
references and reconinHinded readings are included with each 
section. Application forms, lists of materials, job descrip- 
tions, sample schedules, and ideas provide additional vahiuble 
information for camp administrators. 



Mar>- M. Roy. ACTION: A Handbook for Teachers of Ele- 
mentary Physical Activities. Stevensville, Michigan: Educa- 
Service, Inc. (P.O. Box 219), 1967. 
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This is a book of games, contests, and stunts designed to 
aid in the physical development of children at the eLmen- 
tary school level. Sections deal with physical fitiess exer- 
cises, classroom games, and aquatic exercises. Activities are 
indexed according to type and grade/age range for which 
eacli is appropriate. 

Note Other publications in this series: SPICE (language 
arts), PROBE (science), PLUS (mathematics), SPARK (social 
studies), CREATE (art), STAGE (dramatics), RESCUE 
(remedial reading), ANCHOR (vocabulary discovery), PRIDE 
(Black studies), and LAUNCH (early learning)— contain prac- 
tical and simple games, ideas and activities to arouse an 
elementar)' school student s desire to learn. 



For Your Additional Reading 

David M. Luterman. "A Parent-Oriented Nursery Program for 
Preschool Deaf Children" The Volta Review, October 1967, 
pp. 515-520. "A Parent-Oriented Nursery Program for Pre- 
school Deaf Children-A Follow-up Study.'' The Volta 
Review, February 1971, pp, 106-112. 

J. McLcod, J.A.G. Gittens, and C.K. Leong. "Physical Activi- 
ties for Mentally Retarded School Children.'' The Australian 
Journal on the Education of Backward Children. March 
1972, (Vol. 19, No. 1), pp. 40-52. Available from John 
McLeod, Institute of Child Guidance & Development, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Philip A. Smith and Ronald W. Marx. **Some Cautions on 
the Use of the F'rostig Test: A Factor Analytic Study." 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, June/July 1972. 

Philip A. Smith and Ronald A. Marx. "The Factor Structure 
of die Revised Fldition of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistie 
Abilities." Psychology in the Schools, October 1971, (Vol. 
VIII, No. 4), pp. 349-356. 

Mark M. Tucker. "Physical Education for the Educable Men- 
tally Retarded." The Journal for Special Educators of the 
Mentally Retarded, Box 171, Center Conway, New Hamp- 
shire 03813, Fall 1972 (Vol. IX, No. I), pp. 53-57. 

Blair Bennett, Edward Vockell, and Karen Vockell. **Sex 
Education for EMR Adolescent Girls: An Evaluation and 
Sorne Suggestions." The Journal for Special Educators of the 
Mentally Retarded, Box 171, Center Conway, New Hamp- 
shire 0.3813, Fall 1972 (Vol. IX, No. 1), pp. 3-7. 

Robert Perske. "About Sexual Development." Mental Retar- 
dation, February 1973 (Vol. 11, No. 1), pp. 6-8. 

Linda Andron and Mary Lynn Strum. "Is *I Do' in the 
Repertoire of the Retarded?" Mental Retardation, February 
1973 (Vol. II, No. 1), pp. 31-34. 

James Pcller. "Bicych'rig— Wlieel-a-Way Down the Path to 
Normalization and Physical Health." Mental Retardation 
News, January 1973 (Vol. 22, No. 1), p. 8. (Published by 
the National Association for Retarded Children.) 
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JosKPil J. Baukk. Kidtn^ for Rehabilitation: A Guide for 
Handicapped Riders and Their Instructors. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada: Canadian Sla^e and Arts Publications Limited ('1-9 
We}}inp;tori Slrtvt Kast), 1972. 

In Part 1, the author relates how he overcame the painful 
consequences of various rnishaj)s which befell him at an aj^e 
when they are usually accepted with fatal resignation. The 
striijj;jj;les of a dedicated jj;roup to orj^anize riding possibili- 
ties for handicr'ipprd adults and children on a broad basis 
and how this book came to be written are related. Part II 
deals with the technical problems that confront a handi- 
capped rider as well as instructors and assistants. Detailed 
descriptions c>f ecfuipnient and methods employed by the 
author and a number iA EiJro[)ean organizations prominent 
in the held of riding for the handicaj)ped are documented by 
7}i factual photographs. Spccifir chapters deal with the in- 
structor, school horses, equipment, building and grounds, 
lessons, mounting and dismounting, trail riding, and phases 
of progress. Special chapters discuss riding tor incurable 
children, timid and nervous children, physically handicapped 
and retarded children, aggressive and rebellious children, 
the deaf and the Idind plus riding antl preventative therapy. 

NaN(*Y R. Mfi.ks. Learninfi Throuiih Individualized Trarrrpo- 
line Activities. Chicago. Illinois: Developmental Learning 
Materials North Ashland Avenue), 1072. 

This new manual outlines many activities designed to aid 
the trampoline student in skills related to balance, dilTeren- 
liation, laterality, time-space orientation, and general co- 
ordination. This b'^ok is of value to those working with the 
leannng disabled child, and the information and lechnicjues 
given relative to general movement and awareness of self and 
surroundings make the manual an excellent aid to teachers 
of students of all ages and abilities. Specific attention is given 
to teaching procedures and techniques, coordination as a 
leaching techni(|ue, safety, use of spotters, and values to the 
child. This fully illustrated niannal focuses on using the 
trampoline as a tool in the teaching/learning process and not 
just for gymnastic or atliletic pur[)oses. 

DoNAF.D G. Viiss. Physical Education Curriculum for the 
Mentally Retarded. Madisotj, WisconsiiK* Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction (126 Langdon Street). Septem- 
ber 1071 I $1.50). 

Th\< curriculum guide was developed during a period of 
two years of intensive elTort under the leadership of Mani- 
towoc County (Wisconsin) Handicapped Childrerrs Fduca- 
tion Board Special Education staff and consultants. Part I 
sets the atmosphere for the entire publication with a dis- 
cushion of physit'al education, its philosophy and purposes, 
characteristics of a sound program, and recent trends. Men- 
tal retardation and chnracteristics of the retarded child are 
reviewed. Part H dis(*usses fundamental movement patterns 
and motor skills in terms of behavioral objectives, (*ommon 
deviations to watch for, and suggested developmental activi- 
ties to use in developing patterns or skills at each level. Part 
III includes practical games, sports, and recreational activi- 
ties in which patterns and skills discussed in Part IT can be 
n ¥/^" use. A brief narrative, teaching suggestions, and activi- 



ties for various levels of students are provided for rhythmic 
activities, creative rhythms, singing games, folk, s(}uare, and 
social dances, games of low organization, manipulative acliv- 
ities, seasonal sports, stunts and tumbling, apparatus activi* 
ties, a(juatics, and enrichment activities. Appendices include 
siiggesled class period timetables, an annotated bibliography, 
and several sample teaching units. 

Afi\Ki. W. Pattkmork. Arts and Crafts for Slow Learners, 
Dansville, New York: Instructor Publications, Inc., l%9. 

This booklet [)resents successful projects which have been 
used in special educali(ui art classes and assists teachers in 
plamiing a worthwhile program. The art program should be 
a challenge and [)rovide certain achievement for each and 
every child. Contents include planning a program, the 
teacher's role, picture making, design, gifts, lettering, model- 
ing. paper mache, casting, ceramics, model building, paper 
sculpture, mobiles, box sculpture, weaving, print making, 
found materials, puppetrv, seasonal crafts, classroom decora- 
tions, and displaying children's works. , 

FOR ADDITIONAL READING 

David Auxtkk. ''Evaluation of Perceptual Motor Training 
Programs." Teach in Excef)fional Children, Winter 1972 
I Vol. L No. 2l. pp. r>0.97. 

GoiiDON K. Fafu.KY and Lknoke Goddako. ''Sex Education 
for Emotionally Disturbed Children with Learning Dis- 
orders." Journal of Special Education (Vol. 4, No. 4), pp. 
■115- ISO. 

Paul A. Khal. "Motor Charac^teristics and Development of 
Retarded Children: Success Experience.*' Education and 
Trainin^r of the Mentally Retarded, February 1072 (Vol. 7, 
No. 1), pp. 1 1-21. 

LomSK M. RUADTKE, WlM.IAM J. KiRKPATRICK, Jk., and 

KsTiiKHiiVK P. RosKMH.ATT. "Intensive Play: A Technique 
for Ruilding AfTe(!tive Rehaviors in Profoundly Mentally Re- 
tarded Young Children." Education and Training of the 
Mentally Rctordrd, February 1072 (Vol. 7, No. D, pp. 8-13. 

PlsoKHK Hauciim. "Using Clay Rodies in Multidimensional 
Teaching of the Retarded.'* Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, February 1972 (Vol. 7, No. 1), pp. 39-45. 

FIoi.r.Acr: Coon man. Joy Gottijkh, and RofjERT Harrison. 
"Social Acceptance of EMR's Integrated into a Nongraded 
Elementarv School." American Journal of Mental Deficiency^ 
January 1972 (Vol. 76, No. 4), pp. 412-417. 

Mark M. Tuckkh. "Physical Education for Educable Men- 
tall v Retarded.'* Journal for Sf)ecial Educators of the Men- 
tally Retarded, Winter 1972 (Vol. VIII, No. 2), pp. 91-93. 

Jamks Mi:C()rmu:k "The Role of Perceplual-Molor Train- 
ing in Therapeutic Recreation Programs for the Mentally 
[Retarded. *' Therafieutic Recreation JournuL Second Quarter 
]971 j Vol. S, No. 2), pp. 63-66, 93. 

RoHKHTA Kkiaiark and FLvciiKi. McKinnon. "Leisure Pref- 
erences of Mentally Retarded Graduates of a Resident Train- 
ing Program.'* Therajyeutic Recreation Journal, Second Quar- 
ter 1971 (Vol. 5, No. 2), pp. 67-68, 93-94. 
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RiciiAUD I). Andkhson. ^^Application of Educational Rhyth- 
mics to Therapeutic Recreation Service." Therapeutic Rec- 
reation Journal, Second Quarter 1971 (Vol. 5, No. 2), pp. 
75.78, 91.. 



Dari.knf Conover. *Thysical Education for the Mentally 
Retarded.'' Focus on Exceptional Children, January 1972 
(Vol. 3, No. 8). Love Publishing Co., 6635 East Villanova 
Place, Denver, Colorado 80222. 



Dl.\NE Imiiulse. *The New Look in Playgrounds." School 
Safety, Vol. 7, No. 2 I January/February 1972), pp. 1M3. 

Anthony G. Linfokd and Dan W. Kennedy. "Research— 
The State of the Art in Ilierapeulic Recreation." Therapeutic 
Recreation Journal, Vol. V, No. 4 (Fourth Quarter, 1971), 
pp. 168-69. 

CiiAiu.Ks C. Ci.KLAM), JoMN D. SwAKTZ, and William C. 
Cmasky. "The Role of Play Games and Toys in Recreation 
Prognirnining for the Moderately and Profoundly Retarded." 
Thtrapeulic Recreulion Journal, Vol. V. No. I i Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1971 ). pp. 152-55. 



Carl E. Frankson and Kenneth R. Benson. Crafts Ac- 
tivities — Featuring 65 Holiday Ideas. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Educator's Book Club, 1970. 

Teachers and recreation leaders are given an intriguing 
Variety of crafts activities specially designed for quick and 
easy use by children in grades K-6. to be coordinated with 
major holidays. Each activity — 155 easy and inexpensive 
j)rojecls in all — is complete on a single page telling what 
materials are needed, how to proceed slep-by-step, how to 
take special care in handling certain materials, and how to 
encourage imagination and creativity among children. 
Neither teacher nor children need any special mechanical or 
artistic skills to complete activities: instructions are self- 
exj)lanatory and children get the full benefit of doing things 
on their own. An explanation of the significance of each 
holiday is tied in with projects to illustrate it. All activities 
and projects have been tested and evaluated over the years 
with only the best included in the publication. 



Maynakd C, Reynolds and Malcolm D. Davis. Exceptional 
Children in Regular Classrooms. A publication of the Lead- 
ership Institute/Special Education sponsored by ihe Bureau 
for Educational Personnel Development, U.S. Office of Edu- 
(ration. Disli ibuled by Department of Audio-Visual Extension 
(University of Minnesota), 2037 University Avenue, S.E., 
\Iinneaj)oIis. Minnesota 55155. Price: SI. 95. 

Michael C. Latham and Fhancisco Conos. *The EiTects of 
Malnutrition on Intc^licctual I)eveloj)rnent and Learning." 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 61, No. 7 (July 
1971), pp. i;^07-2.L 



OLYMPICS IIVSTRIJCTIOIVAL MAI^IJAL 

The Anierican Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation and the Jose[)h P. Kennedy Jr. Foun- 
dation have worked cooj)eratively on a recently released 
publication. Special Olympics. . . From Beginners lo Cham- 
pions contains sections on conditioning and fitness, track 
and field, swimming, and volleyball. The publication has 
been <lesigned for classroom teachers, volunteers, parents, 
and others with little or no background or experience in 
physical education, recreation, or athletics. Contents pro- 
vide a<*tivities, methods, training cycles, hel|)ful hints, and 
practical suggestions For working with youngsters regard- 
less of their furu^tional abilities, athletic skill, or previous 
sports experience. Emphasis is upon year-round broad-based 
f)hysical education and coniprelu;nsive recreation programs. 
The manual is being sold and distributed through AAHPER 
Publications-Sales, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, at S2.00 per copy. 

O 
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James H. Humphrky and Dohothy D. Sullivan. Teaching 
Slow Learners Through Active Games. Springfield. Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. 1970. 

After thorough discussion of the identifieation of various 
types of slow learners, the theory of active garne learning, 
research, and factors influencing learning through active 
games, the text describes over 200 active games for use in 
helping children learn in the areas of reading, mathematics, 
and science. Each game contains the concept or skill to be 
learned along with a sjiecific application of the game in 
developing the concept or skill. The games serve to remove 
learning from the realm of the abstract and make it a part 
of the child's physical reality. Each game has been tested 
with great success in many actual classroom situations. This 
publication is valuable as a text in professional preparation 
courses in s])ecial education: as a supplementary text in 
professional preparation courses involving teaching of read- 
ing, eh^nientary school mathematics, ^^cience, and physical 
education: and as a handbook of desirable learning activi- 
ties and exj)erien('es for classroom teachers. 



Challenge to Change: Program (Guidelines in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Mentally Retarded. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Department of Education (Box 911), September 1970. 

This manual i)rovides an overview of mentally retarded 
children and the effects that planned physical education and 
recreation j)rogiams may have upon them. Contents are 
directed to physical educators, recreation specialists, special 
education teachers, school health services personnel, and 
scIkjoI administrators to cn('<»urage the establishment of 
new programs of activity or revitalizat ion of existing pro- 
grams. Motor develo[)mcnt in children. f)hysical evaluation 
of the mentally retarded, progressive physical education 
programs for the retarded, and methodology are among the 
many specific toj)ics dealt with. 
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BOOKS 



Patricia A. Davis. Teaching Physical Education to Men- 
ially Retarded Children. Minneapolis, Minnesota: T. S. 
Denison & Company, Inc., 1968. 

In this book of methods for teaching physical education 
activities and skills to mentally retarded children, a variety 
of individual and team activities are discussed in terms of 
procedures^ needed equipment, and teaching hints and 
suggestions. Some attention is given to use of these ac- 
tivities to attain other educational objectives, especially 
language development. The publication is a resource which 
can be used by special education teachers, physical edu- 
cators, recreation specialists, volunteers, and parents. 

S. Annette Keck, Constance R. Curry, Gale Salzman, 
and Carol Arslaner. Day Camping for the Trainable and 
Severely Mentally Retarded: Guidelines for Establishing 
Day Camp Programs. Springfield, Illinois: Division of 
Mental Retardation, Department of Mental Health (State 
Office Building, 401 South Spring Street), April 1970. 
( Limited copies are available at no cost.) 

This publication was prepared by regular and consultant 
staff of Herman M. Adler Zone Center (Champaign, 
Illinois) to meet the expressed need of community recrea- 
tion personnel for a handbook on camping for the trainable 
and severely mentally retarded. It is not designed as an 
answer for all problems and situations, but has been written 
as a guideline and a resource. Sections deal with adminis- 
tering a day camp, physical activities, arts and crafts ac- 
tivities, music activities, sample schedules, forms, job de- 
scriptions for staff, materials, and a selected bibliography. 

Ralph L. Wickstrom. Fundamental Motor Patterns. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1970. 

The author identifies '"ontinuity in the movement pat- 
terns of some of the fundamental motor skills as develop- 
ment proceeds from the simple to the complex, A chapter 
is devoted to each of six common basic skills: running, 
jumping, throwing, catching, kicking, and striking. The 
continuity of motor pattern development for each basic 
skill is followed from the first appearance of the skill, 
through acquisition of a mature pattern, and into more 
advanced sport skills. Discussion of each skill covers per- 
formance trends, development of form, related mechanical 
principles, adaptations of basic skill patterns, and analysis 
of form. Pictorial data are used to illustrate movement 
patterns. Accurately rendered sequence drawings, made 
from carefully edited high-speed motion picture films, de- 
pict the various aspects of motor patterns at each of the 
stages of development. 

Dental Core for the Mentally Retarded. Birmingham, Ala- 
bama: Center for Developmental and Learning Disorders, 
University of Alabama Medical Center, nd. 

This publication deals with a topic which emphasizes 
the changing responsibilities of ward attendants in resi- 
dential facilities for the mentally retarded. No longer are 
attendants viewed as caretakers or custodians; they are 
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expected to lielp meet residents* educational and emotional, 
as well as physical, needs. Today's attendant is a teacher, 
counselor, and parent substitute; he is a model for resi- 
dents to imitate. The attendant has the key role in provid- 
ing daily dental care to residents. He may have to provide 
direct care to severely and profoundly retarded: for others 
he may only need to supervise tootlibrushing and to en- 
courage them to eat a balanced diet. This manual ."^erves 
as a guide to ward personnel as they select and adapt 
various methods which best suit a particular ward or 
cottage and to give ihem ideas in developing workable 
approaches to oral. hygiene on the ward. One major section 
deals with ^'General Information on Dental Health for the 
Retarded." Specific chapters discuss the why of dental 
care for the retarded, the allendanl's role in providing 
dental care, dental information, how and when of tooth- 
brushing, care of toothbrushes and equipment, and recog- 
nizing abnormal mouth conditions. The second section 
deals with ''Group Care" in cottage programs, suggests 
program approaches and content, and provides helpful hints 
and suggestions for helping residents who require total 
care, partial care, or who are able to care for themselves. 
A listing of films, slides, and other audiovisual materials 
is a valuable inclusion. Although this manual is directed 
primarily to personnel in residential facilities, it is ap- 
propriate and useful for supervisors and instructors of 
in-service programs as well as to parents and workers in 
day care centers. 



Genevieve I. Curry. Winter Havens Perceptual Testing 
and Training Handbook for First Grade Teachers, Winter 
Haven Florida: Winter Haven Lions Research Foundation 
(P.O. Box 111), 1969. 

This publication is designed to help children just starting 
their classroom activities achieve al levels more nearly equal 
to their maximum learning potential. The contents can serve 
dual purposes: suggest remedial activities for older children 
with specific perceptual problems and provide younger chil- 
dren with appropriate developmental readiness activities as 
preventive measures. Perce})t'jal figure testing, gross motor 
training, coordinated physical activities, visual and auditory 
considerations, program implementation, and conferencing 
parents are among the many helpful*, practical, and useful 
sections. Although not specifically designed for mentally 
retarded, the activities, methods, approaches, and procedures 
are quite applicable and appropriate for those functioning 
al these same levels. Of particular interest is a chapter 
dealing with implications for older, corrective students. 



Evan W. Thomas. Brain Injured Children. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 1969. 

New perspectives in managing children with non-progressive 
brain injury and functional approaches to diagnosing and 
treating these children are stressed in the book. Part I of 
the hook surveys this problem as it has been presented in 
the medical liters lure under such symptomatic diagnoses as 
cerebral palsy, mental retardation, epilepsy, behavioral 
disorders, and dyslexia. The importance of a knowledge of 
fhr relalionship of the neuropalliology to the cliniral aspects 
of noii-progrei^sive brain injury is emphasized. Part 11 dis- 
cusses the rationale for diagnosing brain injury and for 
treatment designed to influence the neurological organiza- 
tion of the brain. Criteria for functional evaluations on a 
developmental basis are presented. 



*7 thank God for my handicaps, for through them, I have 
found myself my work and my Cod.'^ - \\v\vn Kellor 



For your additional reading 

John N. Drowatzky. '^Effects of Massed and Distributed 
Practice Schedules Upon the Acquisition of Pursuit Rotor 
Tracking by Normal and Mentally Retarded Subjects." 
Research Quarterly (American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation), March 1970 (Vol. 41, 
No'. 1 ) . 

Dolores Gkddes. "A Physical Educator's View of Social 
Aspects of Physical Activity for the Mentally Retarded." 
The Journal for Special Educators of the Mentally Retarded 
(107-20 125th Street, Richmond Hill, New York 11419), 
Winter 1970 (Vol. VI, No. 2). Note: This journal includes 
articles concerned with education (broadly defined) of the 
mentally retarded. Reports of pilot studies, classroom work, 
and innovations from local programs are encouraged. 

"Service to Retarded." Scouting;, May-June 1970 (Vol. 58, 
No. 3). 

Therapeutic Recreation Journal. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Therapeutic Recreation Society (1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W.). Note: This quarterly journal includes 
articles dealing with various aspects of j)rograming for 
the mentally retarded. It is free to members: S4.00 per 
year for nonmembers. 

Newsletter of Information Center — Recreation for the 
Handicapped (c/o Little Grassy Facilities, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois) contains articlesabout on- 
going recreation and physical activity progfSrfte f(!K. 
mentally retarded and physically handicapped. Free. 

Annual Report of the Motor Performance and Play Re- 
search Laboratory. Champaign-Urbana, Illinois: Children's 
Research Center, University of Illinois. This report contains 
abstracts of research completed in the laboratory during the 
year July 1, 1969, to June 30, 1970. Direct requests about 
the report, laboratory, and specific j)rojects to M. J. Ellis, 
Director. 



John N. Drowatzky. Physical Education for the Mentally 
Retarded. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1971. 

This book approaches physical education for mentally re- 
tarded in terms persons with little or no training in physical 
education can use for instructional purposes: it also will be 
of use to professional physical educators and to parents who 
desire to help their retarded children. The theoretical frame- 
work for selecting activities has been integrated with pres- 
entation of methods, to help readers develop a better physi- 
cal education program than would be possible if activities 
only were presented. The book is divided into two parts for 
convenient use. The first five chapters present the theoretical 
orientation of the book and deal with the nature and causes 
of mental retardation, fitness and motor characteristics of 
the retarded, the learning process, and planning physical 
education programs for retarded children. The last seven 
chapters are more practical and present specific activities and 
teaching techniques for improving physical fitness, basic 
movement skills, and perceptual-motor skills. Low organized 
games, lead-up activities, and s])orts and recreational skills 
are included. Chapters deal with teaching aids, special equip- 
ment, and resources for teaching mentally retarded children. 
This publication is especially useful as a multi-j)urpose re- 
source for classroom teachers, physical educators, super- 
visors, administrators, special educators, students, and 
parents. 

Charles J. Alkema. .4rt for the Exceptional. Boulder, Colo- 
rado: Pruetl Publishing Company, 1971. 

The lone, mood, and objectives of this publication are 
summarized in the **Afterword." "Having briefly viewed the 
various types of exceptional children and their problems, one 
must agree that art experiences, creative in nature, can be 
of tremendous value in the general development of the excep- 
tional child. By exj)ericnce and experimentation the teacher 
can provide the j)roper atm()S|)here for these values to he 
realized so that handicapped children may become adjusted, 
useful citizens of our society." Although specific chapters 
deal with physically handicafiped, emotionally disturbed, 
juvenile delinquent, deaf, gifted, and blind children, major 
attention is given to mentally retarded. In practical, mean- 
ingful, and usa])le ways, tlie book presents toj)ics such as 
motivating the retard(»d, selecting and j)rcsenting an art toj)ic, 
sources of art topics (i.e., field trips, scrap materials, phono- 
graph records, imaginary occupations, science, self j)or- 
traits), art appreciation, evaluating the art product, spe<^ial 
techniques, methods, and materials (i.e., television displays, 
demonstrations, j)rinting techniques, subtraciive method, ad- 
ditive method, sten('il printing, monoprints) . metal tooling, 
paper sculpture, mosaics, stitchery, pupj)etry. clay work, 
finger painting, crayon techniques, collage techniques, wood- 
working, and weaving. Samj)les of children's work and brief 
annotations about individuals who are responsible for these 
works are sprinkled liberally throughout the book. 
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Mr. Peanut's Guide to Physical Fitness, Although de- 
signed for non-retarded seven, eight, and nine year olds, 
much of the content of this Guide is appropriate and ap- 
plicable for retarded youngsters. Clever illustrations and 
simple and direct wording make the pamphlet appealing to 
youngsters of various ages and abilities. Content is such 
that other aspects of a child's curriculum can be developed 
around the booklet. Various projects and reading activities 
can be stimulated from the booklet. Copies can be obtained 
from Standard Brandf Educational Service, P.O. Box 2695, 
Grand Central Station, New York, New York 10017. Also 
available are Mr. Peanut's Guide to Nutrition and Mr. 
Peanut's Guide to Tennis. 




iioi l*o«o\/o(.o 




A COMPLCTt CIinCIM MOOAAM 

YOUR GUIDK 
TO FITNKSS 




A Complete Exercise Program: Your Guide to Fitness 
(distributed through the courtesy of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, in cooperation with the Amateur 
Athletic Union). This booklet provides many helpful ideas 
and suggestions about how to provide vigorous physical 
activities for children, youth, and adults; sections deal also 
with important whys of activity. The booklet is well illus* 
trated and designed for persons with little or no special train- 
ing or background in physical education. Also available 
from the Quaker Oats Company are helpful brochures en- 
titled Physical Fitness Program for the Youth of America 
and Your Guide to Fitness, 
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VII. FILMS 



Movement Exploration: What Am I? Film Associates, 11559 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90025. 
(16mm, sound, color, 11 V2 minutes) 

This film is based on knowledge of the positive relation- 
ship between sensorimotor activities and perceptual devel- 
opment. It provides exciting motivation for children and also 
is an excellent guide for teachers. In exploring movement, 
children improve their motor coordination, clarify their con- 
cepts of direction and space as related to themselves, and 
promote the development of perceptual skills which affect 
their ability to read and write. Experiences in movement 
exploration show children that they can move not only like 
themselves but also like birds, animals, and machines. Study- 
ing the movements of the things around us, and moving as 
they do, can be fun as well as helpful in developing skills. 

Everybody Wins. Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane 
Avenue, San Gabriel, California 91775. (16mm, sound, color, 
22 minutes) 

Methods, activities, procedures, and techniques of reach- 
ing individual children through active participation in phys- 
ical education are vividly shown in this film. It includes ways 
and means to recognize a child's readiness for specific activi- 
ties, to consider his previous experienc*^ in these and related 
activities, and to allow for experimentation to meet indi- 
vidual needs and differences. Logical sequences and pro- 
gressions from the easiest level to the complex and sophisti- 
cated are presented for ball activities, including handling, 
catching, throwing, and kicking, along with a series of run- 
ning activities. Concepts introduced and discussed can be 
applied and adapted to otlier activities, skills, and move- 
ment programs not included in this film. Emphasis is upon 
the practical, the functional, and the logical with much use 
made of homemade, improvised, easily obtained, and inex- 
pensive equipment and devices. 

Circuit Training. United Association for Retarded Children, 
225 East Milwaukee Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202. 
(16mm, color, sound, 21 minutes) 

Practical and functional ways for teaclicis and students to 
set up regular classrooms for circuit training are shown and 
discussed. Specific methods are introduced to meet special 
needs of mentally retarded youngsters: arrows direct move- 
ment from one station to another; charts and pictures depict 
activities at each station; music times action portion at each 
station; color coded cards differentiate repetitions for indi- 
vidual students. A class of trainable to severely retarded 
hoys and girls are shown participating in a circuit consisting 
of such activities as bar press, box step of 6". 12", and 18", 
sihups, medicine ball exercise, half-squat with bar behind 
thighs, push'Up or modified push-up, and bar curl. Different 
levels of ability among the youngsters are obvious along 
with ways in whicli activities are modified, 
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Floor Hockey (16mm, sound, color, 15 minutes). Canadian 
Association for Mental Retardation, Kinsmen NIMR Build- 
ing, York Univ., 4700 Keele St., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Floor hockey has proved to be an excellent team activity 
for both trainable and educable retarded. This film, aimed 
directly at the piayers, provides sequences and progressions 
to help introduce and expand this activity in physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs in public school and commu- 
nity recreation settings. Ways of adapting teaching methods 
to meet the varied needs and abilities of the retarded are a 
major contribution of the film. Segments of the film deal with 
equipment (stick, puck, goalkeeper's face mask) and skills 
requisite to success in the activity (checking, stick handling, 
shooting, face off, and passing). Culmination of the film is 
the Special Olympic Floor Hockey finale between Philadel- 
phia and Montreal in Maple Leaf Gardens in Toronto. 

y isual Perception Training in the Regular Clo^^mnm (16mm, 
sound, black and white, 23 minutes), AIMS Instructional 
Media Services, Box 1010, Hollywood, Calif. 90028. 

This film demonstrates how a program for training in vis- 
ual perception can be integrated with the regular public 
school curriculum at the kindergartern and early elementary 
grade levels: techniques and principles also apply to Head 
Start programs and those of residential facilities and day care 
centers. The film shows step-by-step training including the 
use of three-dimensional materials and training in body 
awareness and directionality as well as two-dimensional pen- 
cil and paper exercises. Training is integrated with both re- 
ceptive and expressive language skills with particular em- 
phasis upon vocabulary denoting size, shape, position in 
space, and relationships in space. Areas discussed are: eye- 
motor coordination, figure-ground perception, constancy of 
visual perception, position in space, and spatial relationships 

Visual Perception and Failure to Learn (16mm, sound, black 
and white, 20 minutes). AIMS Instructional Media Services, 
P.O. Box 1010, Hollywood, California 90028. 

This film illustrates how learning failure and/or poor be- 
havior in young children is often due to a hidden handicap 
such as a disability in visual perception. It has been designed 
to draw attention to the necessity for adequate diagnostic 
procedures and remedial training when learning does not 
take place, suggesting the feasibility of introducing percep. 
tual training into regular school curriculums. The film dem- 
onstrates the effects of different visual disabilities upon the 
performance and behavior of children in a regular class- 
room and in a center for remedial education; explains that 
good visual preception is not dependent upon good eyesight, 
but upon the brain's ability to interpret the incoming visual 
stimuli; shows how the process of perceiving consists of a 
number of distinct abilities, each of which affects the child s 
ability to learn in distinctive ways; and outlines and demon- 
strates a preventive and remedial training program. 
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Maybe Tomorrow, (l6tnni, color, sound, 2H-niinutcs). AIM lor 
Handicapped, 945 Daiibury Road, Dayton, Ohio 45420. 

Punctuated by blind, deaf, tnentally retarded, cerebral 
palsied, and orthopedically impaired cliildren actively partici- 
pating in inovernent activities, the role and contributions of 
AIM (Adventures in Movement) are vividly shown. AIM, 
organized in 1958 in Dayton, Ohio provides tnovernent 
f*xperiences for children with various handicapping conditions. 
Today housewiv{^i>. tcrachers, social workers, and others volun- 
teer tlieir talents and services to help these youngsters. 
Tlirougfiout the film AIM instructors show many innovative, 
!!!*.aginative, and effective ways of rerxhitjg and teaching 
youngsters with various han(iica[)ping conditions. Emphasis is 
given to basic movements, the importance of success, achieve- 
ment, and fun, teaching ind reinforcing a variety of concepts 
through movement, and approaches that are basically the same 
as tfiose used in teaching noritiaJ children. The .AIM program is 
viewed through the eyes, heart, and a('tive participation of a 
young physical education teacher who enrolls in the training 
program so that she too can be involved and contribute. 
Scenes are shown from the annual suinm(T seminar wlierc AIM 
personnel meet to exchange ideas and share their experiences 
to improve, enrich, and expand m()V(;ment opportunities for 
all youngsters, (kuic Kcdiy narrates the film, but the mission 
and the iin[)act of AIM an^ expressed at the end of the film by 
a yotuig giri (Tutches who eon fide ntly says, ''i can walk all 
by myself!" 



Dance With Joy, (lOniin, color, sound, l3-minutes). Docu- 
mentary Films, 3217 Trout Culch Road, Aptos, California. 
(Rental, $17.50 per day; purchase, SI 55). 

This film is designed for teachers, psychologists, and those 
involved with programs in early childhood education sp(^- 
cifically, and in elementary education generally. A racially and 
socioeconomically integrated group of two-and-a-half to four- 
year-old children respond to the; inner stimuli of music and 
rhythm in an experimental early childhood education pro- 
gram. The film suggests that children are natural dancers when 
given the opportunity and that they need to be quick(med 
from within and allowed to move in their own Wuy.s. Tiie film 
depicts an fxperien ced teacher of dance creating an environ- 
ment within which very young children find spontaneous, 
bubbling, un-adu It-era ted expression for their own deeply felt 
lantruaire of movement. The film also shows the dance teacher 
working with ohler clementar)' children to illustrate the 
longitudinal effectiveness of her philosopliy of mov(;ment and 
danci!. The brief narration, oeeurritig at tliree different points 
in the film's development, emphasizes the consultants phil- 
osopliy that when the teacher creates an uninhibiting atmo- 
sphere in whicJi the eliild s own way of moving is stressed, and 
in which no standards of achievement are set, the child 
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becomes free to Dance With Joy, The philosophy, activities, 
metliods, and a[>proaches are appropriate for youngsters with 
various handicap[>ing conditions including the* mentally re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed, and physically involved. 

A Walk in Another Pair of Shoes, (35mm fiirnstrip or 35mm 
slide with synchronized cassette tape; color, lB/2-minutes). 
California Association for Neurologically Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Fiftn Distribution, P.O. Box 604, Main Office, Los 
Angeles, California 90053. Filmstrip set, $6.90; slide set, 
$21.00. 

This program, narrated by Ernie Ford, was produced to 
alleviate the probh^m of teasing educationally liandicapped 
children by regular school children. A secondary goal was to 
communicate to teachers and others who work with these 
children how it feels to be a child with learning disabilities. 
Focusing on an educationally handicapped boy, the problems 
of visual and auditory perception and impaired muscle 
coordination arc illustrated as they occur in the classroom and 
on the [)layground. The dialogue repeatedly calls the viewer's 
attention to how it would feel to be educationally handi- 
capped. The handicapped child's potential to excel in music, 
art, or science is illustrated. Reference is made to several well 
known people who have been identified as having learning 
disabilities. The film siigg''^»>^ how a normal child might be a 
friend to a !iandica[)ped child and illustrates ways lie might 
help him to bear or overcome his handicaps. The story is held 
together with the theme of the old indiar. prayer, "Great 
Sfiirit, grant that 1 may not criticize my neighbor until 1 have 
walked a mile in his moccasins." The melody for the theme 
song, "A Walk in Another Pair of Shoes," was composed by 
Dean, the educationally handicapped child about whom the 
story was written. 

Looking for Me, (16nHTi, black and white, sound. 29-niimites). 
New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York, New York 10003. 

The use of dance and movement as a therapeutic tool is 
explained by an investigation of the therapeutic benefits of 
patterned movement in work with normal preschoolers, 
emotionally disttirbed children, autistic childr(;n, and adult 
teachers. Particular eniphasis and consideration are given to 
movement as an alf'^rnative to traditional approaches for 
reaching children with specific problems. Personal and indi- 
vidual growth are shown as the children involved become more 
conscious and aware of themselves and their bodies, share 
experiences with others, and exhibit self-discipline through 
greater confidence and self-assurance. The importance of 
n^cogr.izing ways in which children communicate through 
body language receives s[)ecial emphasis. Activities and expres- 
sions em;)hasized are tliose meaningful to children. Dance and 
movement are shown to be effective ways of teaching children 
to feel as little conflict as possible between their bodies and 
their emotions. Body language is felt to be the basis for real 
communication and the first step in total personal integration 
as well as verbal language. Fspecially for those for whom 
growing is a [)ainful experience, varit>us body movements 
become important activities and expericncei:; in tlie long 
developmental journey from infancy to adulthood. 
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Automntcd Devices I I6mm, souiui, color, 15 iiuriutes). 
Warren Johnson. Colleizo of Health. Physical Kdutalio/). and 
Recreation. Preinkerl Field House. University of Maryland, 
Ciollejje Park, Maryland. 

Several pieces ()f a|>j)aratus devel()])ed specifically to moti- 
vate children with, various physical/motor problems, de- 
ficiencies, and difllculties are shown. Aj>])aralus includes: 
Follow Me Balance /ie«m- -lights come on to reenforce suc- 
cess as child moves alonji the beam: IFalk Trainer — sound 
and li.L'ht feerihack are <riven to a youngster when he exe- 
cutes c(Mrect movements: Multipurpose Rebound Box — light 
after each successful resj)(inse stimulates the individual to 
continue to the next task: IVnlkinii, Posture Training — 
channels or wires are used to assist a child make appro- 
priate movemenls: Crawl Trainer — pictures and similar 
devices are used ti> encourage a youngster to crawl, 

Children s Physical Developmental Clinic il6mm, sound, 
black ami white. 27 minutes I. Warren Johnson. College of 
Health. Physical Education, and Recreation. Preinkerl Field 
House. L*niversit\ of Maryland. Ctjilege Park. Maryland. 

A typical Saturday at the Children's Physical Develop- 
mental Clinic. I'niversily of Maryland, is shown. Discus- 
si(His are included about the clinic poj)ulation — youngsters 
with a variety of physical, mental, emotional, and social 
problems. difJlculties. and deficiencies: about clinicians 
who serve the youngsters — urulergiaduale and graduate stu- 
ilrnis at the University: and about the philosophy and 
operation of the Clinic itself. Children are shown partici- 
pating in a variety of physical/motor activities designed 
to helj) them make friends with themselves and to assist 
them sculpture whole new selves: clinicians are described 
as catalysts in this process. Pre- and post-Clinic sessions 
are .sJiown as .staff and clinicians plan {he. day and evaluate 
[)rogress of specific children. 

Thinkint^- -Moving- -I'Carninic i 1 6mm. sound, color, 20 
mimite.-l. "radley Wright Films. 309 North Ductiu: Avenue, 
San Gabriel. California 0177.^. 

Various basic motor activities that contribute tf) the total 
growth and development of children are demonstrated. 
Fmpbasis is placed upon the fun and success children have 
in performing and achieving in innovative, creative, and 
easily designed activities. Although many specific methods, 
approaches, and easily obtaine({ devices are shown, viewers 
are encouraged to develop programs and procedures of 
their own. Rej)resentative activities are shown on the bal- 
ance beam or walking board, in movement exploration, 
with balls, with ropes, on mats, with shapes and numbers 
))ainted on I be playground, on bouncing apparatus, with 
form perception boxes, and over obstacle courses. Activities 
stress imj)roving motor skills, developing perceptual abili- 
ties, and {ui>U'v\iv^ con/if/erice and s^e\{-\ma{i,e. Consultant 
for the film is Jack Capon. Alameda. Calif'u niu, author of 
an artitde in the Januarv-February 1071 h^ue of Chalfenpe 
in which Sf)me of ihe aj>proaches were discussed. 
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Specific Sports Skills (16mm, sound, color, 20-minutes). 
Documentary Films, 3217 Trout Gulch Road, Aplos, Cali- 
fornia. 

This film applies movement ex|)loralion specifically and 
successfully to teaching volleyball skills and activities. Layne 
Hackett shows that movement deveU)ps sequentially from 
self-discovery througb a transitional phase to specific sports 
skills. As objectives of movement education become more 
refined, the teaching method becomes more analytical and 
directed. In leaching for transfer of skills, there is a com- 
bination of ll) movement exploration in which structured 
formations are kept to a minimum, an adequate supply of 
equipment is available, and teachers challenge students to 
respond and then evaluate their responses, and (2) coach- 
ing specific sports skills in which demonstrations are used 
when these are most effective and efficient, individual analy- 
sis and assistance is given when needed, solutions to prob- 
lems are confined to rules of the game, and only one correc- 
tion or progression is presented at a time. 

IFhy Billy Couldn t Learn (T6mm, sound, color, 40-niinules) . 
California Association for Neurologically Handicapped 
Children, P.O. Box 6r>l, Main Office, Los Angeles, California 

00053. 

This film shows neurologically handicapped children in 
classroom and playground situations: it highlights the char- 
acteristics of these children and tlieir learning problems. 
The movie was filmed at llie Palos Verdes Unified School 
District (Southern California) and focuses on the diagnosis 
and teaching leclmicjues used in a special classroom for edu- 
cati(uially liandicap/)ed. There arc many fascinating and 
thought-provoking scenes; things are left unsaid or are only 
suggested so thai the film does not overpower the viewer. 
It is dedicated tf) finding better ways of doing things for 
neurologically handicapped children so that each has oppor- 
tunities to become as independent as possible and to grow 
into a rewarding adulthood. 

Mental Retardation Films. Parsons, Kansas: Audio- Visual 
Department, Parsons State Hospital and Training Center 
(P.O. Box 738). 

Production of this list of 16i'am films on mental retarda- 
tion was undertaken by the statT of Parsons Stale Hospital 
arid Training Center as an outgrowth of the International 
Film Festival on Menial Retardation. Each film in the list 
was checked to ascertain its direct relationship to the field 
of mental retardation and to eliminate any dealing with 
subjects peripheral to llie field. Films are listed in alpha- 
betical order and no effort ha? been made to cross-reference 
or index ibem. There are entries in physical education, physi- 
cal fitness, motor development, recreation, camping, dance, 
perce])lual-niotor activities, outdoor education/recreation, 
art. music, and movement activities with and for mildly, 
moderately, profoundly, and severely retarded. 
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The Proud Ones. (]6m/n, sound, color, 13 U» nii/iutes) 
Montana Film Productions, 1236 Helena Avenue, Helewa, 
Montana 5%0L 

Purposes, reasons, and values of active participation by 
mentally retarded in s{)orts, athletics, and other fun activi- 
ties are presented in terms of the Montana Special Olym- 
pics. Boys and j^irls are shown swimming, running, jumping, 
and throwing; in competition as well as eating, dancing, mix- 
ing with others, relaxing, and having fun. The traditional 
Olympics parade and lighting of the flame are inspiring. 
Swiivming and track and field ev(»nts are shown as ways for 
participants to establish goals that are important to them to 
be individuals, to have a sense of belonging, to experience 
success, and to stand tall in victory or defeat. As youngsters 
leave for home each shows a newfound sense of independ- 
ence, a j)ersonal feeling of accornplisliment, and pride in 
having done his best. 

.Sofi^ jor Michael: A Demonstration of How Music Ther- 
apy Is Used To Develop I .an linage in a Multiply Handi- 
capped Boy of Fourteen ( 16mm, sourul, blaek and white, 
22 minutes). Music Therapy Center. *M(> J^lightli Avenue. 
New York. New York 10019. 

This film presents a co/ide/isalion of one a<^tuul niusic ther- 
apy session. It demonstrates how music is used at the Music 
Tfierapy Center as a functional tool to promote emotional 
and social growth as an adjunct to psychotherapy. Even in 
the space of one session, Michael displays the bewildering 
variety of symptoms and responses on which bis conflicting 
diag/io.ses of autism, schizophrenia, brain damage, and men- 
tal retardation were based. The viewer sees how the therapist 
(leals with the many levels of behavior in terms of the goals 
of establishing and strengthening associative thinking and 
eliciting ecmniunication. More than a dozen songs and games 
are used in this film and, out of iheir phrases, rhythms, and 
meaning are devised the materials for facilitating interplay, 
establishing identity, and achieving autonomy. Despite some 
production flaw^ — the photographer's too freq^ient use of the 
zoom lens results in some distracting out-of-focus frames — 
the film is well worth seeing, especially by t!iera])ists, special 
education teac^hers, and others who work with mentally dis- 
turbed children. The film is intended for professional audi- 
efices rather than for the general public. 

Splash (16mm, sound, color, 21 minutes). Documentary 
Films, 3217 Trout Gulch Road, Aptos, California 05003. 



instructions and signals, improving kinesthetic awareness and 
balance with aquatic games and water exploration, stimulat- 
ing language development l)y talking about things, promot- 
ing breath control by bubbling and blowing, sharpening 
visual and auditory discrimination by retrieving objects from 
underwater and with different games, and encouraging mem- 
ory and attention through most all games and activities. In 
addition to readiness activities, academic concepts such as 
counting along with words like empty/fill, push/pull, toward/ 
away, ttmch/grasp, and hold/drop ^re presented lo and ex- 
perienced by the children with feeling in the water environ- 
ment. Water offers a tremendous motivation for learning that 
has been relatively untapped, and it is so simple and iiiex- 
pensive! Tiie children in the film show that it's fun to learn 
to splash arid to splasii to learn — developing swimming skills 
IS an added and often unexpected bonus! 

II A America at Its Best fl6nmi, sound, color, 27 min- 
utes). Columbia F<)rutti Profluctions, 10621 Fable Row, 
Columbia, Maryland 21013. 

Tile liarulicMpped Atidetic Program (HAP) has shown 
that mentally and physically handicapped can help each 
other. HAP, a community project in Anne Arundel County 
I Maryland), teaches mentally and physically handicapped 
children and young people to help each other through spon- 
soring and su{)ervising atJiletic contests such as softball, 
basketball, and bowling, as well as social affairs such as 
parties, banquets, and picnics. Participants in HAP practice 
a lot of teamwork by shouting encouragement to one other 
in their ball games and by openly showing affection for team- 
mates: they are taoirht to be patient with those who are 
slower lo learn and to tolerate unusual game rules which 
help pluycr.s with less ability 'e.g., one softball rule allows 
poor players six strikes wliile )od players get only three). 
flAP has brought a sparkle n\ life to many c/nidren who 
p reviously shut themselves in a mental closet because the 
World ofTered them no normal S5f)cial contact. Youths who 
cjuld only staggei now run and jump with abandon. This 
film vividly brings to life the physical and social therapy for 
mentally and physically handicapped children and young 
people through team-oriented athletics. 



Exciting, stimulating, and fun ways to use water environ- 
ments — ^pans, sprinklers, wading pools, and swimming ])Ools 
— and aquatic activities to introduce and reinforce a variety 
of concepts art? presented to sub-trainablc-scverely mentally 
retarded and multiple bandicaj)])ed children in practical, 
functional, and meaningful ways. Fmphasis is placed upon 
developing self-help skills, sut^h as undressing and dressing, 
paying attention and responding to directions through simple 
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In- Out- Up - Do wn - 0 vcr- 1 J n dv r-Upsido Down. ( 1 6 ni t n , 
color, sound, 9-rninut<'s). Ai'A l-'ilrns, 35 West 45tli Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 

Kach of these words is introduced and rein forces] by sound, 
action, and the superimposed word to an orifrlnal and catchy 
musical score. Althoujrh this is one of eleven titles in a 
Starting to Read series dcsigru^d to intnxluce words and 
concepts to beginning readers, there are many subtle and 
underlying implications for coordinating physical education 
and classroom activities. Many aetiviti(!s presented to develop 
these particular concepts are play and activity oriented - 
swimming, camping, outdoor education, ball activities, stunts, 
and tumbling. In addition to being directly applicable to and 
usable in classrooms, many ideas for relating movement, 
physical activities, and motor perlormance to teaching and/or 
reinforcing other concepts arc provided. 

Community Adapiivn fievreation Program for tfw Handi- 
capped. (IGnun. i:ol()r, sound, 7-minutcs), Recreation and 
Adult Division, .Milwaukee Public Schools, P.O. Drawer lOK, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Emphasis in this film is upon a i)ahinced teacliing and 
training developmental program through recreation; it is based 
upon activities sponsored by tiur Recreation and Adidt 
Division, Milwaukee Public Schools. Adaptatioji, imagination, 
and ingenuity are keys lo the program; gam<'S and equipmcnl 
are custom-made when; needed. Activities are designed to 
meet individual needs arid to satisfy perst)nal interests so that 
each child is enc()uraged to act. Staff patience and kindness 
encourage and motivate many youngsters so that they can arid 
do return to the regular program. Paraprofessionals and 
volimtcers [)lay important roles in carrying out a program of 
fun activities lluil become learninf^ ariivities. Active partici[)a- 
lion brads to greater mobility, maruial competence, language 
development an<J usage, and social itUeraction by the yonng- 
slers. The basic philoso[)hy of the Division arid this program is 
lo provide ttpportmiilies for these childrcfi to do things that 
can be done by any other ciiihl, since tlu'se youngsters are 
people first, and handicapped seeotnl. 

lieginnini^s - A Film About Play, (l^nun, color, sound, 
i4-minutes). Produced by Toy Mamifac'tunTs of AtTUiriea aiui 
distrii)Uled tlirougli ModiTn Talking Picture Service. 

(children are studied ajul discussed in terms of their worhl 
of play. Play is learmng of the highest order; all [)lay is 
ap[)roached as educational, developmental, arul creative. Too 
often adults fail to view things from the (diild s constantly 
changing vatilage point ami consecjuently donU ree(jgniz<' 
various types and levels of play: physivall motor ^ sensory/ 
creative/exploratory, artistic/crective problem solving, intnller- 
tual^ fantasy I drama tic play^ and organized games, Kach l\ pe i)( 
play is essential and is to be <!n('ouraged, stinudated, and 
promoted, l^niphasis in play is u[)orj the individual since every 
child develops at his osvn atjd different rate. It is importarjt lor 
adults to join in the cx[)erietjee arid play with the child, not 
have him play with yovi. Wht^n playing with a <'hild, [;ive liitn 
attention, enricdi his play expericm-c, add complexity slowly, 
let him develop at his own pace, and encourage hitn t<> exf)lore 
in his own way. Play is r<*warding to all involved ~ it provi(h^s 
first hand exp<Tien<'cs and op})ortnnities w\u\e so min-h of 
formal education is second hatul. 



Thursday's Children, (I6mm, color, sound, 29-minulcs). 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 201 South Jefferson Avenue, St. 
J.ouis, Missouri 63166. 

This film deals with the importance and innuetu:c of the 
first four years in a child s total growtli and development. 
Normal growth pattt^rns arc prcsent<*d but emphasis is upoji 
(lefici<'ncies in which youngsters with normal intelligerux 
[)resent abnonnal growth patt(irns. Causes and effects of 
d<;v<dopmental lags and deviant l)ehaviors arc discussed in 
tenns of predicting high risk youngsters because of motor 
problems, ;rross arul/or fin<; motor (liffieulti(^s, eomnuuiicalion 
prt)blems, poor memor)-, short attention span, distractibility, 
hyperactivity, lack of harul-eye coordination, inal)ility to 
organize himself or his envin^mnent, arul etnotiotud overlays. 
Assessment and diagnostic pr()C(;(iures at Miriam Diagnostic 
Pre-Sehooi (W^^bster Groves, Missouri) are presented in terms 
of the schMoTs major program objet'tivc — to have children 
ev<'ntually enroll in regular schools. Standard iz<;d test residts 
are used ;ts itulicators arul for supportive evidence wliile 
observation, hrarning profiles, atul flexibility are stressed in 
assessment proc<i(hjres. iVer teaching in which a child strong in 
a given area or skill w<n*ks with a child weak in that same area 
or skill is described. Jamited fre(; play provides opportunities 
for children to mak(; choices within i)our)daries that th(;y can 
tolerate and hatulle. Miieh emphasis is placed upon the role of 
i\\v, teacher as tlu; key to controlling, group interactions, 
pronu)ting self-(Mjnfidenee, atul relieving fears and tensions 
among children. The importance of a(la[)tability, flexibility, 
c(>(»[)eratit)n with other agencies, arul individualization is 
stress<'d. This film is appro})riate for any grouf) - lay, student, 
or [irofessional - to obtain [)racti(ral informali(jn and insights 
into problems children fac'c in gnawing atul developing atid 
ways to prevent arul renurdiate these eorulitions. 
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A Child Creates (16mm, color, sound, 7-minules). Soundings, 
2150 Concord Boulevard, Concord, California 94520. 

A philosophy of art education for young children is 
presented in a film that can be used in teacher education, 
in-service activities, and parent-teacher groups. Two kinder- 
gartners touch and feed many different animals at a chil- 
dren's zoo, and then create their impressions the next day at 
school with paints, felt pens, and crayons. A chiid creates 
naturally with a richness of color and freedom of form. The 
role of the adult in fostering this creativity consists of 
providing enriching experiences and free environment, of 
listening, and answering the child s questions, of allowing 
him to make mistakes, and of recognizing him as a person in 
his own right. A child will respond in proportion to the 
depth and warmth of stimulation he receives. Finding beauty 
in his art, a child develops other potentialities in himself and 
seeks to expand his awareness of the world about him. 



Tune Into Fitness (16mm, color, sound, 28-minutes). State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 

Describes a comprehensive physical education program 
developed under the Title III Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act project at Melrose Park fillementary School. 
Many innovative and inexpensive pieces of equipment are 
demonslraleH. Apparatus has been scaled to size and ability 
of children and emphasis is on what not to do as well as 
what to do on each item. Children are tuned in and turned 
on by the variety of activities provided. Fitness is obviously 
fun for these children. Lifetime recreational skills and sports 
are an important part of the total program. Workshops and 
clinics are held for teachers in other counties served by the 
project so similar programs can be introduced throughout 
this section of Florida. Children from special education 
classes participate in both general and special classes as part 
of the comprehensive program. Obvious consideration for 
children's interests, developmental progressions, creative 
approaches, and fun are evident throughout the film. 

We Can Grow (16mm, color, sound, 13-minutes). ACI Films 
Inc., Distribution Center, P.O. Box 1898, 12 Jules Lane, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

This is a film ab(hit how crippled, deaf, and blind young- 
sters get started in school. These children are seen learning 
things all children le^rn and playing games all children play, 
but in ways adapted to their specific conditions. A simple 
poetic commentary, spoken from the viewpoint of the chil- 
dren, describes how impaired sensory modes or physical 
abilities can be supported by others, and how braille, lipread- 

Q 'lysical therapy and other techniques figure in the 
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learning process. Basically this film is less clinical than spirit- 
ual as its subject is the struggle of children who are deter- 
mined to learn, move, and grow in spite of impairments and 
disabilities. It presents a courage that communicates to other 
children and to adults equally and immediately. Emphasis 
throughout the film is upon each youngster's abilities as 
shown through their active participation in playground, na- 
ture, arts and crafts activities. 

/ Can Learn (16mm, black and white, sound, six 27-minute 
films). Franklin County Curriculum Materials Center, 46 East 
Fulton Street, Coiunibus, Ohio 43215. 

This series introduces typical problems of children with 
learning disabilities and suggests basic techniques for remed- 
iation before severe learning problems develop. Each of the 
six films deals with a specific aspect of the total problem. 

• Identifying Learning Di5a6////y— introduction to char- 
acteristics of learning disabilities. Stresses the role of educa- 
tion and medicine in dealing with these problems. Definition 
of learning disabilities, causes, identifying classroom charac- 
teristics, team approaches, basic classroom procedures, and 
possible special programming methods are discussed. 

• Perceptual-Motor Tram//i§— explores relationships 
between gross and fine motor coordination and classroom 
functioning. Film segments include activity demonstrations, 
definition of perceptual-motor training, characteristics of 
children with poor perceptual-motor skills, and examples of 
perceptual-motor activities. 

• Developing Auditory and Communication S/c//i5— des- 
cribes effects of auditory-perception weaknesses on language 
development and learned academic skills and illustrates ap- 
propriate remedial techniques. Defines auditory perception 
weaknesses and their effects upon academic learning, effec- 
tiveness of training techniques, and examples of auditory 
perception training. 

• Developing Visual-Motor Skills— discusses need for suf- 
ficient visual-perceptual development for discriminating 
shapes and in academic pursuits, visual motor activities are 
demonstrated. Film addresses itself to defining visual- 
perceptual weaknesses and their effects upon academic learn- 
ing. 

• Remedial Language /I outlines remedial reading 
techniques for intermediate grade children who have not 
received preventive educational programming in the early 
grades. Types of reading instruction, determining specific 
needs of children with reading problems, and giving suppor- 
tive help in other subject areas where reading at grade level 
is required an; discussed. 

• Directive Teac/img— illustrates combining academic 
instruction and control of classroom behavior. Film treats 
definition of steps involved in applying directive teaching. 
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The Madison School Plan (16inm, color, sound, 18-minules). 
Aims Instmelional Media Services, Inc., P.O. Box 1010, 
Hollywood, California 90028. 

The Madison School Plan is an innovative learning center 
concept providing for the education of exceptional children in 
a setting allowing free flow of children between regular and 
specialized classes. It shows elimination of traditional dis* 
ability grouping for all but administrative purposes and 
illustrates an instructional program linked to a continuous 
assessment of those educational variables which operate to 
hinder the performance of the exceptional child in regular 
classrooms. Labels are done away with as children move 
progressively through levels pre-academic I, pre-aeademie II, 
and academic I to the regular classroom academic 11. At each 
level youngsters are given increasing opportunities to function 
in groups with less individualized attention and support and to 
use regular lessons and curriculum materials. Tangible rewards 
are reduced as youngsters move toward regular classroom 
placement. 



The Santa Monica Project (l6mm, color, sound, 2B minutes). 
AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc., P.O. Box 10 1 U, 
Hollywood, California 90028. 

The Santa Monica Project engineered classroom demon- 
strates a clearly designed set of educational procedures easily 
applied to typical public school classes for educationally 
handicapped and/or emotionally disturbed cliildren 6 to 15 
years of age. It is designed to bring overt behavior of children 
into line with minimum standards rccjuired for learning. The 
program helps lengthen attention span, promotes successful 
accomplishment of carefully graded tasks, and provides an 
environment with rewards and structure. The hierarchy of 
educational goals described includes helping studentis sequen- 
tially gain ability in these trails: attention, response, order, 
exploratory, social, mastery, and achievement. Kach student 
works within this stnicture at tasks for which he is rewarded in 
tcnns of attaiiung goals and fulfilling objectives in areas where 
he needs spe{!ial attention. Although many of these children 
occasionally take a step ba(;kward, this program and its special 
approach are designed to help them then take two steps 
forward. 



archery, bowling, and otiti-r recreational sports. The thera- 
peutic design of the swimming pool affords multiple use; 
wooded and play areas complement nature and outdoor 
activities; an artificial lake creates opportunities for experi- 
ences in small craft and fishing; buildings are functional as well 
as aeslhelie. A highlight of each session is a colorful Olympics 
in which all campers participate enthusiastically in competitive 
events by skill and ability levels. Emphasis is on personal 
concern for campers through a great deal of individual and 
group contact and interaction. Another feature of the camp is 
a Center for Learning and Training in which parents are 
actively involved with specialists in speech, hearing, and vision. 
A special camp session is held for stroke victims. Training 
implications for medical, paramedical, professional, and volun- 
teer personnel are evident and mentioned; however, there is no 
elaboration on such program opportunities. The film presents 
camp facilities, shows campers in activities, and depicts a 
general overview of camp management and support that will 
be useful for promotional purposes and general audiences. 

Tools for Learning. (16mm, color, sound, 27-minutes). Kings- 
bury Center, 2138 Bancroft Place, Washington, D.C. (Rental 
$25; purchase $250). 

A sculptor and master artist introduce elementary school • 
children to academic skills through woodwork. The children 
concentrate on making a product such as a chair, table, boat, 
or musical instrument while the sculptor concentrates on such 
learning processes as coordinating eye and hand, planning, 
organizing^ and understanding sequences, and the relationship 
of the parts to the whole. As the children work, they acquire 
solid academic skills and reading foundations. The children are 
introduced to new fields of knowledge. A young boy and girl 
begin to understand anatomy as they make chairs to fit their 
bodies. Another child makes a musical instrument and learns 
about vibrations of sound. Two boys build a rowboat and 
learn about principles of physics. Each student takes home not 
only a product to use and skills that can be applied to many 
other situations, but also the knowledge that "I can do it!'* 
The film documents Kingsbury Center Lab Schools successful 
use of the arts as a central part of elementary education and 
urges the increased involvement of artist*? as part-time teachers 
in the early grades. 



Challongc: A Camp for All Seasons (1 6mm, sound, color, 
l2-minutes). Easier Seal Society of Florida, 2IU East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando, Florida 32801. ' 

Camp Challenge is a recreation and rehabilitation facility in 
central Florida supported by tlie Kaster Seal Society of 
Florida. Its program is designed to challenge both children and 
adulU< with a variety of impairments and disabilities. A gcMc^al 
camp program routine is followed for two-week sessions whicli 
pfovide opportunities for each camper to participate in arts 
and crafts, nature, aquatics, small craft, fisliing, dancing, 
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Chanfi^in^ Expressions (ICnirn, sound, color, 20 minutes). 
Education Service Center, Region XIII, 816 East 53rd 
Street, Austin, Texas 78751. 

This fdm is concerned with evaluation and leaching 
methods used in the Title III, federally supported research 
grant, Functional Concepts in Plnsical Education for Mental 
Retardates, at Austin State School (Texas). It shows how 
teaching is planned specifically around the breakdown of 
activities. Emphasis is on conducting a flexible physical 
education program and on developing the participant's 
personality through interaction, competition, and successful 
experiences. 

Palterns {Challenge, September 1%9), the first of two 
fdms developed in the Austin State School Title III Project, 
is also available from the Education Service Center. Pur- 
chase price for bolh films is SI 60; rental is S4.00 per day 
or SI 5.00 per week. 

Just lor the Fun of It (16rTmi, sound, color, IB^li minutes). 
Orange County Department of Education (Educational 
Media Center), Civic Center Drive, Santa Anna, California. 

Presenting a series of pliysical activities for mentally 
retarded children, this film shows ideas and activities from 
the most simple to the complex. Teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children can learn how a physical education program 
can become more meaningful and important. Those viewing 



the film will see what can be tauglit to and accomplished 
by these children ( CA 5 to 21; MA and phy^iral maturity 
2 to 12) in physical motor activities. Activities in many 
dilTerent areas are shown: posture improvement, balance 
training, body awareness, spatial awareness, anticipation 
arul timing Ir.^ining, group participation, increasing atten- 
tion and lengthening interest span, muscle strength and en- 
durance. Creativity should be stimulated, since many of the 
activities shown are done with inexpensive, easily obtained, 
and highly motivating pieces of apparatus. 

Develoimientnl Physical Education (16mm, sound, color, 28 
minutes). Simenson and Johnson, Box 34, College Park, 
Maryland lavailal)le for rental or purchase). 

The film denu^nslrates a program of sequentially arranged 
motor development activities in a school for trainable men- 
tally retarded students 6 to 15 years of age. (Those doing 
the teacbirjg are students in a special clinic at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida). 

The programs depicted, which present activities in ap- 
propriate sequence and meaningful progressions, help 
youngsters to follow directions, be successful, gain in con- 
fidence, become more cooperative, and gain in physical 
fitness and motor ability. Alost of the many different ac- 
tivities presented require little in tbe way of expensive or 
extensive equipment. Teacher-leader participation, inge- 
nuity, and sincere interest in the children are clearly evi- 
dent. Enjoyment, pleasure, and fun by the children are 
reflected through the spontaneity of their participation, 
the nature of their comments, and the expressions on their 
faces. The philosophy embodied in the final words, "To 
move is to live and to enjoy the quantity and quality of 
life," is shown in action for all to incorporate into their 
own programs. 
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William E. Graveiine. A Study of the Effect of a Physical 
Education Program on the Manual Dexterity of Educable 
Mentally Retarded Boys at the Opportunity Training Center at 
Grand Forks^ North Dakota. Ma.^tcrs thesis. University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, August, 1968. 

Experimental (N . 7; CA 16 to 21; IQ 56 to 78) and control 
(N • 7; CA 18 to 21; IQ 59 to 78) gro\n»s of male subjects were 
compared on four measures of manual dexterity (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor General Aptitude Test Battery; assembly and 
disassembly tasks eonsistinti; of putting washers on rivets and 
then placing them on corresponding holes on a board; 
adaptations of Minnesota Pegboard Test; and a turning task) to 
determine effects of a stru<!tured physical education program 
on manual dexterity of educable mentally retarded boys. The 
experimental group participated in a structured physical 
education program consisting of 80 f)ercent arm and hand 
development aetivities and 20 f)en:ent gro.ss musch? develop- 
ment activities. This special f)rogram consisted of 24 one-hour 
class periods, three days per week. During this time the control 
group was enrolled only in the vocational training program. 
Analysis indicated that the experimental group had significant 
gains on two of the four test items and it was concluded that 
f)articipation in a physical education [urogram did improve 
manual dexterity of these mentally retarded boys. Several 
observations were also ref)orte(l: (I) physical disabilities such 
as cerebral palsy and muscular dystrophy influenced per- 
formances of subjects; (2) performance of certain activities is 
affected by a pyramiding effect where success or failure on 
one part determines success or failure on .succeeding aspects of 
the task; (,'}) specific nature of physical and motor activities 
was apparent as .'^ome subjects wlio did poorly on those test 
items did well in oth(ir activities such as ceramics; (4) 
importance of fundamental elements of physictal fitness and 
basic motor [)erformance as a basis for many aetivities was 
noted. At ('ertain points and at sj)ecific levels, physical 
education cannot be overlooked or neglected. 



Wii.MA Lucili.f: Lafkoon. A Comparison of Flexibility in 
Mon}^oloid, Other Mentally Retarded , and Normal Children. 
Master's ihesis, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, July 
1068. 

This study purported to determine if significant differ- 
ences in extent flexibility as measured by toe touch, twist 
atui touch, abdominal stretch, and spinal extension test 
(^xisted among mongoloid, other types of mentally retarded, 
and normal cliildren. Subjects were from Children's Colony, 
Conwav. Arkansas 1 20 girls, CA 11-18, 10 mongoloid IQ 
16-35 and 10 other retarded IQ 15-39; 20 boys, CA 11.21, 
10 mongoloid IQ 13-23 and 10 other retarded IQ 19-50), 
from a [)rivale sch(.»ol in Conway matched according to 
CA and sex with children from the Colony, and from 
I lissom Memorial Center, Sand Springs, Oklahoma (24 
girls. CA T-I8. 12 mongoloid IQ 17-59 and 12 other re- 
tarded IQ 30.69: 18 boys, CA 8-19, 9 mongoloid IQ 20-49, 
and 0 other retarded IQ 18-72). Overall results showed 
mongoloid girls significantly superior to retarded girls in 
toe touch and twist and touch: mongoloid boys signifi- 
cantly superior to retarded boys in spinal extension; and 
retarded boys superior to mongoloid on abdominal stretch. 
At Hissom Center, mongoloid girls were significantly su- 
perior to retarded girls on to(» touch and twist ^nd touch; 
mongoloid boys significantly superior to retarded boys on 
spinal (extension: and retarded boys significantly superior 
to mongoloid boys on abdominal stretch. Generally, results 
favored motigoloids over normal comparisons although 
ordy differences in the ior touch were significant. No sig- 
ntftcant differences were found among mongoloid and 
normal bo>s. i7ien!all}' retarded and normal girls, and men- 
ially retarded and normal boys. The question was raised as 
to why mongoloids it'tided to be more flexible than the 
other groups: perhap? irregular body build, laxness of 
joint ligaments, or some unidentified reasons were re- 
sponsible. 



Nedia Dora Morene. A Study of Static and Dynamic Balance 
of One Hundred Educable Mentally Retarded Children in 
Laredoy Texas. Masters thesis. Texas Woman's University, 
Denton, Aujrust 1968. 

This study was designed to determine performance of 100 
educable mentally retarded children (N - 57 boys, 
CA - X - 12.8; 43 girls, CA - X - 12.3; CA - 8 to 15, X 12.6; 
IQ - 47 to 77, X - 63. {5} in Laredo, Texas elementary, junior and 
senior high schools on tests of static (Bass Balance Stick Test) 
and dynamic (S[)ringfield Beam Walking Test) balance. Results 
indicated (I) low [K)sitive and significant relationships between 
static balance and IQ and CA; (2) low positive relationship 
IxHween dynamic Iwlance and IQ and CA; (3) low positive 
refationshi[> between static and dynamic balance; and (4) the 
higher the IQ, the higher the dynamic balance score. 



Gladys (w.knna (iwKNDoi.YN Biutt. The Effects of a Physi- 
cal Education Prof^ram on the Balance and Coordination 
of the Train a hie Retarded in Hampton, Virginia. Master's 
thesis. East Tennessee State University, Jolmso^i City, 
Temiessee, August 1968. 

The pur})oses of this study were to determine the effects 
<if a planned })rograni of physical activities designed to 
improve balance and (coordination of trainable mentally 
retarded ( N-8; CA 8-2 in 10- 1: MA 2 to 4-5; IQ 30 to 60) 
and the effects of participating in these physical activities 
upon the social behavior of these boys and girls. Measure- 
ments included a balance beam test (sialic balance), leap- 
ing footprint icM (dynamic balance), throw and catch test 
((»\<'-hand coordination), and criss-cross test (eye-foot co- 
ordination): social l)ehavior was evaluated with a rating 
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developed by the investij;alor. Balance and coordina- 
ii test items were administered four times — in September 
.icfore introducing any physical activities; in December 
after a unit of low organized activities; in March after a 
unit in rhythms; in May at the conclusion of the program. 
Assessments of social behavior were made in September 
and May. Results indicated that this program of physical 
activities had significant effects upon balance and coordi- 
nation as measured by these four tests: no significant 
changes occurred in social behavior. 



Tyzz Lang Chen. An Experimental Evaluation of the Effec- 
tiveness of I sini^ an Automated Gross Learning, Device To 
Improve Neuromuscular Control of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren. Master's thesis, Univt.ri.ity of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. 1066. 

This study was developed to determine the elfectiveness 
of an autoinatCLd gross motor learning device fAGMLD) in 
teaching motor tasks to mentally retarded children fN-22; 
CA 6 to 13: IQ U) to 70). Seven items from the Lincoln 
Oseretsky Test were used to measure different attributes of 
neuromuscular control and coordination. Experimental and 
control groups were paired on the basis of sex, age, and IQ. 
The experimental group worked on the AGMLD three 
times per week over a four week j>eriod (12 10-minute ses- 
sions). The AGMLD involved walking and following foot- 
prints with toes turned out at 45 degrees, aligned straight, 
and with feet crossed over one another on each step. Al- 
though no significant differences existed between groups on 
the |)retest, significant differences favoring the experimental 
group were found on six ()f seven posttest items — ^walk 
backwards, stand on one fool, jump over a roj)e, stand heel 
to toe, hop. and throw a ball at a target. It aj)peared that 
traifiing with the AG.MLD did favorably influence these 
mentally retarded children to perform better and to exhibit 
greater neuromuscular control and that these tasks on this 
AGMLD were an effective way for improving neuromuscular 
control of the mentally retarded. Note. See Challenge Films 
in this issue for a summary of a movie dealing with this 
and other automated devices used in the Children's Physical 
Developmental Clinic at the University of Maryland. 



Ruth Michkoith Davis. The Relations Between Body Image 
Boundary and Physical Fitness in Children from a Train- 
able Program for Mental Retardates. Doctoral dissertation, 
Ohio Stale University (Columbus), 1970, 

This study was designed to explore relations between 
body image boundary and phvsical fitness in mentally re- 
tarded subjects IN-.H.H male, 21 female; IQ 30-78; CA 12- 
20) attending a public day school with a program for 
trainable mentally retarded. The Holtzman Inkblot Test, 
scored for barrier and penetration, was used to assess body 
image boundary; the 'AAHPER-Kenriedy Foundation Spe- 
cial Fitness Test was used to evaluate physical fitness status. 
Chronological age, IQ, and mental age were obtained from 
school records. 



Since the degree of body image boundary definiteness 
had been foi/nd in a previous study to be a good predictor 
of the social adjustment of mentally retarded children, the 
position taken for this study was that if physical fitness 
contributed to the social adjustment of retarded children, 
then measures of physical fitness would be related to the 
social adjustment predictor of body image boundary defi- 
niteness. Results showed: 

• Significant relationships between barrier -score and 
fitness measures with both male and female groups for 
which shuttle run and sit-ups were the significantly related 
items; penetration score was significantly related to all 
fitness tests for male subjects. 

• Male subjects in general superior to females in per- 
formance of fitness tasks; barrier score was higher for 
female subjects and their penetration score lower. 

• Mean scores of subjects in terms of body image boun- 
dary similar to nonretarded subjects of similar chronologi- 
cal age. Using barrier score as the predictor of socialization, 
subjects would appear to be capable of fairly normal social 
adjustment within their own group. 

The nature of the significant relations seemed to indicate 
that subjects with only mediocre physical fitness scores 
evidenced the greatest jjotential for social adjustment as 
measured by barrier score. The number and extent of 
relations were not sufficient to be conclusive, but the study 
did not support the supposition that a higher level of physi- 
cal fitness contributes to the social adjustment of retardates. 



Billy Joe Brown. Some Relationships Between Intellectual, 
Social, and Physical Variables and Physical Performance of 
Selected Trainable Retarded Subjects. Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1970. 

This study was designed to investigate some relationships 
between intellectual (from scores on either the Stanford- 
Binet or Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children which had 
been administered by qualified psychologists within at least 
four years), social (determined by the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale), and physical variables (developmental age 
determined by plotting height and weight on the Wetzel 
Grid) and physical performance (determined by the 
AAHPER-Kennedy Foundation Special Fitness Test) of 
179 trainable retarded subjects enrolled in a nondistrict 
public school for TMR in Cincinnati, Ohio. Subjects were 
legally excused by the Ohio Department of Education from 
regular school because of mental deficiency resulting in an 
IQ below 50, had a mental age not lower than two years 
and six months, were between 12 and 19 years of age, had a 
developmental level not lower than three years, were toilet 
trained, were ambulatory, and were able to demonstrate 
benefits from classroom experiences. Of the subjects, 103 
were males and 76 females, 122 Caucasians and 57 Negroids, 
82 classified as mongoloids and 97 classified with other 
etiologies, and 103 moderately and 76 severely retarded. A 
Stepwise Discriminate Analysis, giving means, standard 
deviations, F-tests, and discriminate analysis, was used to 
analyze data. Results revealed that: 
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1. Moderately retarded performed sifrnifjcantly belter than 
severely retarded on the 7 ilc^ins of the Special Fitness Test. 

2. Males performed significanll y better than females on the 
seven items of the Special Fitness Test, 

3. Althoujih Negroids had better performances on the seven 
items of the Special Fitness Test, no si^rnifirant differences 
were found between Caucasian and Negroid subjects. 

4. Significant differences were found among performances 
of chronological age groups (12T3, 11-15, 16-17, 18-19) on 
the arm hang ^arm and shoulder strength), 50-yard dash 
(speed), and softball throw (coordination) with the 14-15 
age group having best performances on all seven items of 
the Special Fitness Test. 

5. Significant differences were found among mean perform- 
ances of the social development groups on the seven items 
of ll.>e Special Fitness Test with the high social ages having 
best performances. 

T), Significant differences were found among the mean per- 
formances of the developmental age groups on the seven 
items of the Special Fitness Test with the 9-10 age group 
having best performances, 

7, The standing broad jump best discriminated among the 
intellectual, social, ratnal, and developmental age groups, 
and ihe soflball throw best discriminated among sex and 
chronological age groups. 

Kela 0. Adams. The Effects of Adapted Physical Education 
Upon the Social Adjustment and Motor Pro ficiency of Edu' 
cable Mentally Retarded Girls, Doctoral dissertation. Indiana 
University. Bloornington. June 1970. 

This investigation, was designed to determine the effects 
of a one-semester adajtted physical education program upon 
the motor proficiency and social adjustment of educahle 
mentally retarded I IQ 50-79) junior high school girls. Three 
treatment groups were randomly selected from two public 
junior fiigh schools. Experimental subjects fN-2I) were 
taught in adaplecl physical education classes by the experi- 
menter on alternate days for one semester. Control groups 
lone of 20 EMR's and the other of 23 intellectually normal 
girls) remained in regular physical education programs 
as they existed in their schools. Subjects were tested prior 
to and following the semester. 

Comparisims were based on scores on the KDK-Oseretsky 
Tests of Motor Development, Cowell Social Adjustment In- 
dex, and Cowell Personal Distance Scale. 

The following findings were based on results of this study: 

1. Intellectually normal girls were superior in motor per- 
formance to mentally retarded girls prior to and following 
the semester of instruction in physical education. However, 
gains in motor performance significantly favored the retar- 
dates regardless of (heir program placement. 

2. Teachers' judgments of social adjustment significantly 
favored normal subjects on initial and final ratings. How- 
ever, net gain scores of KMR experimental subjects repre- 
sented a significant improvement at the ,01 level: the net 
loss score of the EMR control group indicated a significant 
loss in social adjustment at the .25 level. The net gain score 
of the intellectually normal subjects failed to reach signifi- 
cance. 

3. Peer acceptance scores favored normal girls and EMR 
nrJrlfi^J fired in the adapted program. The ordy significant 
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loss in peer acceptance was noted among EMR girls who 
remained in the regular physical education program. 
General conclusions included: 

1. Participation of EMR girls in physical education was 
associated with greater motor performance gains than noted 
among intellectually normal girls receiving the same amount 
of instruction. However, the adapted program appeared to 
be no more effective than the regular program in promoting 
motor development among EMR girls. 

2. Social adjustment among EMR girls appeared to be 
achieved better through participation in adapted physical 
education programs rather than through retention in regu- 
lar physical education classes. 

Etoyai. G. Smith. A Comparison of Two Methods of Teach- 
in^ Motor Skills to Trainable Retarded Children. Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Alabama, University. Alabama. 
1969. 

This study was conducted to determine the effectiveness 
of two methods of teachinc: selected motor skills to train* 
able mentally retarded children. Method 1 consisted of con- 
ventional means of teaching motor skills and was used with 
the control group. Method H consisted of techniques used in 
Method I })lus the experimental treatment of video feedback; 
this was used with two experimental groups. These two 
groups received video feedback during each class period. An 
Ampex 7000 VIT, a telvvision camera, and a monitor were 
used for the taping and reply of the performances of the 
students. Subjects consisted of 27 trainable students who 
were enrolled in the academic school |)rogram at Partlow 
State School and Hospital (Tuscaloosa, Alabama). 

Three units of activities were selected for the study: Unit I 
included skills in walking a balance beam forward, sidewise, 
forward carrying an object, and backward: Unit II, an 
obstacle c(^urse, involved step[)ing in boxes, stepping over a 
low hurdle, nncl crawling under a high hurdle; Unit III in- 
cluded skills of throwing, catching, bouncing, and bowling 
a ball, 

Preperformance mul post per forma nee of each subject were 
recorded on videotape for each of the three units. Scoring for 
each unit was based on ratings of three teams of experts who 
rate{l j)repcrformance and [)ostj^erformance of each subject. 
Comparis{)ns were made to determine significance in im- 
prcjvement between grouj)s on each unit of activity. In addi- 
tion, this study provided the opportunity to analyze the 
valiclity of the ratings of evaluation teams by comparing the 
ratings of the three teams against each other for significant 
difference:?. The Liruhjuist Type I Design analysis of vari- 
ance was used to determine significant interactions between 
grouj)s. 

The following findings resulted from this study: 
I, No statistically significant differences iai the ,05 level 
of confideiuM') were found in improvement of skills from pre- 
performance to postperformance on any of the three units 
I balance, obstacle cr)urse, ball handling) as a result of the 
experimental treatment. 

Significant differences (at the ,20 level of confidence) were 
evidenced for Grou[) III. 

3. The three evaluating teams were consistent in their rat- 
ings of all three groups in balance. However, some inconsist- 
encies appeared in their ratings in the obstacle course and 
bail handling units. 
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muscular strength and flexibility, and to their limited facility 
in balance tasks. Individual differences in motor performance 
of EMR boys and girls were considerably greater than in the 
intellectually normal children. This means that a program of 
instruction to be successful with EMR children must give 
particular attention to diagnosing individual strengths and 
weaknesses in the motor domain and must individualize 
instruction accordingly. 



G. Lawrence Rarick and D. Alan Dobbins. Basic Components 
in the Motor Performance of Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children: Implications for Curriculum Development. Berkeley, 
California: University of California (Department of Physical 
Education), August 31, 1972. Final report of Project 
#142714, Grant #OEG -0-70-2568(6 10), Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Healtli, Education, and Welfare. 

Purposes of this investigation were to (1) determine factor 
structure of motor abilities of mentally retarded boys and girls 
(N - 261, CA 6 to 13, 10 41 - 95) and to ascertain the extent 
to which factor structure differed by chronological age and 
sex; (2) determine if factor structure of motor abilities of 
EMR children differed from that of intellectually normal 
children (N - 145) of same age and sex; (3) provide baseline 
data from which motor performance of EMR children and 
normal children could be compared; and (4) prepare appropri- 
ate guidelines for curriculum development based on findings of 
the study. After considerable preliminary investigation, 61 
tests were selected for the following basic components: static 
muscular .strength, explosive muscular strength, muscular 
strength-endurance, gross body coordination, cardio- 
respiratory endurance, limb-eye coordinati(m, manual dextcr- 
itVi static balance, dynamic l)alance, kincsthesis, flexibility, 
.speed and coordination of gross limb movements, body fat, 
and body size. Intercorrelations were run and resulting 
matrices factored on 47 test items sufficiently reliable to be 
used in final computations. The 30-month investigation 
concluded that EMR children were considerably less able in 
motor tasks requiring elements of muscular strengtli and 
power, gross and fine motor control, flexibility, and balance 
than intellectually normal children of the same age and sex. 
Reasons for this deficiency were not clear. The fact that on 
almost all of the tesLs some of the children scored well above 
the mean of the normal children suggested that the deficiency 
was not solely a function of subnormal intelligence. This was 
further supported by the low correlations between scores on 
performance tests and IQ scores. Markedly greater deposits of 
body fat in retarded as compared to nonnal childreii was 
indicative of insufficient physical activity on the part of the 
retarded and a limited involvement in motor pursuits. Factor 
structure of motor performance of retarded children, while 
differing somewhat by age and sex, was strikingly similar and 
did not vary greatly from that of normal boys and girls. This 
suggested that the orientation of the program of physical 
education for retarded children need not be materially 
different from that offered to normal children provided 
consideration is given to their retarded motor development 
and to difficulties many of them have in comprehending 
motoric requirements of particular motor skills. Particular 
attention needs to be given to the faulty movement patterns 
characteristic of many of these children, to their lack of 
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Robert Joseph Janus. A Study of Motor Performance In 
Relation to Persistence of Effort of Hyperactive Brain 
Damaged Children, ivlaster s thesis. University of Maryland, 
College Park, 1966. 

Purposes of this study were to determine relationships (1) 
between mental age of brain damaged children and length of 
time subjects were willing to spend repeating a simple motor 
task — walking patterns on an automated training machine, (2) 
between MA and number of tasks or trials subjects were 
willing to initiate during time spent with the machine, and (3) 
between CA of brain damaged children and temporal and 
quantitative responses on the machine. Subjects (N - 52; 10 
female and 42 male) were drawn from five elementary schools 
(CA 5-10 to 13-1 1; IQ 38 to 1 14). Children with cerebral palsy 
and visible physical defects were not included. Correlations 
assuming both linear and non-linear relationships among time, 
trials, CA, and MA were computed; partial correlations were 
computed between time and MA and time and trials with CA 
held constant in each case. Results revealed a relationship 
between time and MA, time and CA, trials and MA, and trials 
and CA when non-linear relationships were assumed. These 
relationships were not found when linear relationships were 
assumed. Subjects tended to take a longer time to become 
satisfied as MA decreased, to take more trials as MA decreased, 
and sliowed more persistence of effort as MA decreased. 

Peter G. Kramer. Developmental Trends of Selected Per- 
formance Items In Mongoloid Males. Master s thesis. Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) College, August 1969. 

This study was designed to examine and compare develop- 
ment of selected motor performance items at different age 
levels (10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 years of age) in institutionalized 
mongoloid males (N - 38; IQ 30 to 50) with normal (N -43) 
controls. Participants were measured for reflex time (patellar 
tendon reflex), reaction time (Creighton Hale Reaction 
Analyzer), performance time (Creighton Hale Reaction 
Analyzer with two keys), r.nd grip strength (Smedly Hand 
Dynamometer). Within limitations of this study, the following 
conclusions were made: (1) no differences were found 
between reflex time of mongoloid and normal subjects and 
according to age; (2) performances of mongoloid subjects were 
found inferior to those of normal subjects in reaction time, 
performance time, and strength; (3) normal subjects showed 
developmental changes in reaction time and grip strength with 
continued improvement throughout the age range of 10 to 30 
years and with less improvement after 20 years of age; (4) 
mongoloid subjects showed developmental changes in per- 
fonnance time and grip strength but responses did not 
continue to improve throughout tlie period of 10 to 30 years 
of age as with normal subjects; and (5) mongoloid subjects 
were generally incapable of making rapid conscious responses. 



Jean Ei ^IZABETH Cai.DKK. A Motor A^e for Severely and 
Profoundly Retarded Children, Miister's thesis. University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, 1970. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a means of de- 
termining motor age of severely or profoundly mentally re- 
tarded children and io pilot motor iige profdes that give a 
diagrammatic representation of the range and specificity of 
an individuals motor ability. It was hoped to provide practi- 
tioners with a test to enable them to measure individual 
motor ability of children, to establish current level of func- 
tioning of individual children, to use as a basis for an 
individualized physical activity program, and to measure a 
child s progress. Subjects consisted of 37 hoys and 19 girls 
(CA 4-1 to 18.1K X 10-2, hoys X 9-4, girls X 11-7; IQ 51 
down); 82 test items, classified as to balance and mainte- 
nance of posture, locomotion, and receipt and propulsion, 
were scored on a pass/fail basis. Long and short form tests 
were developed to discriminate motor age from 6 to 60 
months (short form of 11 items is used only above 15- 
monlhs). Itenis omitted to establish short form were those 
passcfi by all or almost all suspects: items below 15-months 
level only discriminated non-ambulatory, very low, or erratic 
youngsters. Among conclusions of the authors were that 
functional abilities and patterns of exceptional children are 
different from normal children with same raw scores and 
motor age does provide information different from other 
available measures and thus gives important data about 
severely and profoundly retarded. Specific mention is made 
of the importance of looking at individual motor patterns 
and specific abilities {)f youngsters rather than general trends 
based on such cliaracterislics as CA, menial level, or diag- 
nostic category. 



Bf:\gt Norhchkn. ^'Physical Capabilities in a Group of Men- 
tally Retarded Adults," Scandinavian Journal of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine 2:125-32, 1970. ''Physical Capacity and Train-' 
ing in a Group of Young Adult Menially Retarded Persons/' 
Acta Paediat. Scandinavia Supplement 21 7:1 19-21, 1971. 
With Lars Backstroni. "Correlation<^ Between Museular 
Strength and Industrial Work Performance in Mentally Re- 
lar{led FVrsons,'' Acta Paediat. Scandinavia Supplement 217, 
1971. 

A group of young mentally retarded persons (30 men: 
21 women: CA .19-39: IQ 30-70) undergoing habilitalion 
industrial training in Sweden wore studied with bicycle 
ergometry (including heart rate, ECG, blood pressure, res- 
j)ira(ory fre{iuen(*v at rest and after artion), maximal iso- 
metric* muscular strength evaluation, and anthro})ometric 
measurements, and compared with a normal population. Sub- 
jects were also dividtui intc^ educahle and noneducable groups 
for comparisons. Study of mean physical capabilities showed: 
( 1 ) skeletal development of trainees provided no constitu- 
tional harrier to training of muscle strength since no sig- 
nificant differeru^e in'^body build existed between this group 
and the normal population: no significant differences were 
found in anthropometric data between educable and non- 
educable trainees: (2) lower muscidar strength of trainees 
than in normal persons this was more pronounced in non- 
educable; (3) considerable variation of trainees' circulatory 
functional capacity although mean (average) physical work 



capacity values did not deviate essentially from those of 
normal population: this was noted especially in male group 
in which all trainees did not complete the bicycle ergometry 
task. A progrartt of gytmiastic training — one hour twice a 
week for two montlis — was carried out with some subjects. 
Physical work capacity was about SO^t higher in the men 
after training: in the female group, no appreciable difference 
was ffjund. The industrial work of trainees at no stage de- 
manded great physical effort so physical work capacity was 
not expected lo be a determining factor for industrial work 
achie\'emctil. This fits also with the finding of no correlation 
between assessmetit of industrial work and results of bicycle 
ergometry tests. However, a distinct correlation was found 
in the men < but not the women) between muscle strength, 
esi)e( ially in the upper extremities, and industrial work. 

iXotv: For additional information about this study and 
reprints contact Bengt Nordgren, M.D., Department of Clini- 
cal Physiology. Universit) Hospital, S-750 14, Uppsala, 
Sweden. 



Mkkhili. Matiikw Oaks. An Evaluation of the Efjectiveness 
of a Developmental Sequence for Teaching an Industrial Edu- 
cation Psychomotor Task to Severely Mentally Retarded 
Studi.nts. Doctoral dissertatitMi, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, 1970. 

This stud\ was d(?signed to develop, implement, and evalu- 
at(; a inetboci for teachijig irulustrial educatioji motor skills 
to severely mentally retarded boys 8-15 years of age. EfTec- 
tiveru'ss of the method was evaluated by comparsion of prior 
knowledge, initial learning, and retention as measured by a 
performance rating f)f scribing, sawing, time, and safety ad- 
ministered prior lo, innnediately following, and 10 days fol- 
lowing the instructional period. The instructional program 
was conducted for five days: tnt instruction took place during 
the 10-day period after the posl-tesl. Results revealed that 
the seqne/ilial method utilized was effect i\e for teacliing a 
si ribing-sawing psychomotor task io severely retarded boys; 
the method was also responsible for significant retention of 
learning. It was felt that a similar secjuential technique could 
be applieil to leaching otluu* industrial activities and aca- 
demic subjects and for teaching cliildren of higher ability 
le\els. Ft could also be used by n»gular classroom teachers 
who.i/istnu't sjK'cialized subjects. 



ADDITIO.XAL RESEARCH READING 

Do .\ A I.I) C. RAl.Nnow. Comparison of Expressed Leisure In- 
terests in Educahle Mentally Retarded Boys and Normal 
Boys. Doctoral dissertation. University of Minnesota, Mirme- 
apolis, 1971 . 

IIahkv Mokkktt and Linda 0. Mokkp:tT. The Effect of a 
Dia^nostically Designed Pro}^ram on the Recreative Func- 
tioning^ Level of the Trainable Mentally Retarded Child. 
Master's thesis, Florida Slate University, Tallahassee, June 
1070. 

NoftMA Skwku.. Sequential Recreation Activities Su^f^ested 
for I'se in the Development of Body Ima^e and Body Posi- 
tion in Space. Master's thesis, Florida Stale University, Talla- 
hassee. June 1070. 
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John Charles Wells. Improving the Health Status of Blind 
Mentally Retarded Children Through Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation, Doctoral dissertation. Indiana University (Blooming- 
ton), September 1971 . 

This study was designed to develop programs of individu- 
ally prescribed adapted pliysieal education activities to im- 
prove the health status of six blind and mentally retarded 
children (3 boys, 3 fr\rk\ Ca 9-3 to 13-1; IQ 12 to 60; MA 18 
months to 6-0). Each of tlie six cliildrcn received initial 
medical and manual muscle examinations. On tiie basis of 
health problems noted from these examinations and tliose 
found in each cliild^s liealth liistory record, individual and 
group physicid education activities were prescribed for each 
child. Monthly visits were made to the homes of the cliildren 
to talk with parents and to find by personal observation the 
home conditions of each cliild. At the conclusion of the 
investigation each of the children received final medical and 
muscle exiuninations from tlie same individuals who con- 
ducted initial examinations. Final evaluations of the fiealtfi 
status of subjects were based on improvements noted. 

Findings of the investigation included: (I) liealtli status of 
the six children improved during tlie time they particij)ated in 
this investigation; (2) amount of improvement was different in 
each of the six children; (3) an unexpected leadership ability 
evolved in three of the children which permitted them to 
conduct activity and calisth<'nic periods; and (4) special 
tecliiii(|ues lor cliildren who were both blind and mentally 
retarded had to l)e utilized when conducting physical educa- 
tion. Conclusions were: (1) children who are both blind and 
mentally nrtarded prefcT a limited number of activities within 
a fixed routine with continuity from an old activity to a new 
one; (2) ada[)ted physical education programs should be 
conducted everv day witli blind retarded eliildr(;n to provide 
them with neetfed physical activity and should he coordinated 
with other activity programs in regard to activities and 
temiinology: (3) all staff members working with blind retarded 
children should be given in-s(;rvie(^ training in first aid; and (4) 
home visits should be used to coordinate the school physical 
activity program and the liome activities. 

Leonard II. Kalakian. Predicting Academic Achievement from 
Perceptnal'Motor Efficiency in Educahle Mentally Retarded 
Children. Doctoral dissertation. University of Utah (Saltl-ake 
City), August 1971. 

Tlus study purported to investigate possible relationships 
between educahle mentally retarded youngsters (N-20; MA 
7-0 to B-9) level of pereej)tuabm()tor efficiency as measured Ijy 
the Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey (PPMS) and academic 
achievement as measured by reading and arithmetic! subtests of 
the California Achievement Test. A related f>urpos(» was to 
develop an abridged form of the PPMS. Data were analyzed in 
terms of various correlations and regn^ssioti statistics to predict 
academic achievement from P-M c^i\c\v.m:y. Since seven 
significant correlations (r-.44 to .66) existed between P-M 
cificiency and acadertiie aciliievenient it was eonchided that 
certain measures of P-M efficiency are capable oi' predicting 
academic achievement with varying degrees of accuracy. 

er|c 



Certain PPMS items tended to measure common P-M charac- 
teristics and could possibly be eliminated from the present 
battery. The fact that P-M efficiency measures did not more 
accurately predict academic achievement suggested (1) P-M 
effie iency is but one of many factors wliicli influence 
academic achievement, (2) P-M efficiency may be more or less 
important in academic aciiievenKWit depending upon age or 
achievement levels, and (3) academic achievemenl as measured 
in this investigation may require forms or levels of P-M 
efficiency not measured by PPMS. 

Alvin Dwayne Harkleroad. The Effect of A Planned Program 
of Physical Education Upon the Motor Performance of 
Educahle Mentally Retarded Eighth Grade Boys, Master's 
Thesis. University of Maryland (College Park), 1966. 

Tlie purpose of this study was to detennine the effect of 
selected physical education units on motor performance of 
educahle mentally retarded boys (N-39;CA 13 to 16; IQ 60 to 
80) integrated in public school eighth grade physical education 
classes. Test items (dodge run, balance test, hand dynamome- 
ter, vertical jump, and 50 yard dash of which 30 yards were 
timed) were administered to students in tliree different 
physical education classes at the beginning and end of five 
week units — groups look part in health education activities, 
tumbling, and track and field activities. There were no 
significant differences among classes in age, IQ, and in each of 
the motor pcTformanee items at the bc<nnning of the pro- 
grams. Both activity groups did significantly Ixttter on the post 
test dodge run than the health group but were not significantly 
different from each other; on all other items tliere were 
nonsignificant trends favoring the activity groups. The investi- 
gator (U)ncluded lliat track and field activities brought about 
greater improv(jment in motor preformance of EMR boys than 
tumbling; track and field aiul tumbling are activities appropri- 
ate for the (iducable num tally retarded, and five week units are 
not too long to hold the interest of the edueable mentally 
retard(!d. 

Terry K. Finks. Participation by Educahle Mentally Retarded 
Males in Secondary I nterscholaslic Athletics, Master of Educa- 
lion^^researeh paper. University of Missouri (Columbia), April 

Purposes of this study were (1) to determine the participa- 
tion in interseholastic athletics by educahle mentally retarded 
males in grades 9-12, and (2^ to study recommendations made 
by authorities concerning KM II males participating in inter- 
scholastic athletics in grades 9-12. Questionnaires were sent to 
38 special education directors in Missouri schools and to 10 
rand(mily selected individuals considered authorities in the 
field of mental retardation. Analysis of results showed that 50 
hoys from 27 schof)Is participated in interseholastic sports 
including football, basketball, track, baseball, wrestling, and 
cross country; several lettered, a few made all conference 
teams, and one gained all state honors. Problems in and 
benefits of participation were realistically and honestly de- 
lineated with overwhelming endorsement given to encouraging 
RMR boys to participate in a variety of interseholastic athletic 
activities. (Jeneral conclusions included: ( I ) benefits outweigh 
special problems, (2) opportunities for participating in inter- 
seholastic activities are limited fi)r tiie l«]MIl so that more 
needs to be done to encourage them to participate in athletics, 
(3) many individuals fail to recognize detrimental effects of 
deprivation, poor nutrition, and related areas on motor 
perfi)rmance and i)|jysieal performance of FiMR, and (4) active 
participation by FMR in rnlerseholastie athletics should be 
encouraged. 



Gkm: a. Havks. .'/ ('(ts(' Study of Mu/u'cipal Recreation 
Proiiratns for Senior Cifizen.s and ilie Uandieapped . Din loial 
tUsscrlalioii. Dcnilon: North Tt'X.as State l'Miv(.'rsit\ . August 
1971. 

This invosl illation stiulitMl {\\e jjiotirams Texas ininiicipal 
jKirks and re.rxeiiUon i\v\KM \.u\en\> i;ro\ idr for senior citizens, 
mentally retarded, physieally handicapped, aiul cnutdonally 
disturJjvd. Data were fi rsl "lathered from a statewide feasi- 
hility survey, wliirli included all nuinicipal parks and reerea- 
ium departments in Texas. The survey provided suflieient 
evidence to indicate that a more intensive case stud\- was 
warranted, and l.S niimicipal parks an<l recrealion depart- 
ments were selected as cast^ studies. 

Only municipal j>arks and recreation <lepartments which 
providetl recreation progiams for at least two of the four 
sj)ec'ial ,i;roups were consideied. Five depart nu'nts were in- 
cluded in ea(di of three cateijiories: departments pr(>vidini; 
recreation services to ll) all four special «:roups. |2) to 
tliree f)f the .iiroups, a/id, l3) to two of the ^rroiq^s. Criteria 
used to aid in seleetin': cases were runnhor of partic ipants in 
proiirams, popuhili(Ui id cormtiunities, and L^eo^Mafdiical lo- 
(*alion of conuuunities. 

Oelailed infornuilion about each of (he 15 selected case 
studies is reported. Findinixs ohlained in (\ich case were 
studied carefully for similarities arid reported accordini: to 
the fctllowin*^ areas: I 1 ) when and how proiirams developtMl. 
i2i phihtsophies, fmances, (1) leadership. i5) locating 
participants, (6) determininji activities, 1 7) coo])erating 
ai:en<'ifs, conuiuinications and puhlic relations, (9) 

transj)nrtation, (10) liahility coverage, niedical clearance, 
physical examinations, (11} most and least effective activi- 
ties, and I 12) factors contributing the success of the 
program. Ilectunnicndations for developing a r(*creation pro- 
gram for luuxlicapped a/id senior citixens in tlie eomnujiiity 
are presented, with special attention to each of these areas. 

Jow May Mohan. The Effects of the Front Crawl 5/c/m- 
mifii: Stroke on Trainable Mentally Retarded Children. Doc- 
toral dissertation. I'niversily of I tah iS-'* (,jike City), 
August lU7l. 

I his sluily pujpf>rled to determine effects of participating 
in a jM-ogram in which the front crawl swinmnng slrr)ke was 
taught on df'velopme/il (;f \{) < l^'alnxly Picture Vocabu- 
lary) and social competence (Vinelarul StK'ial Maturity 
Scale I of traiiutble mentally retarded children (N = 20: 
CA 5-1 to 7-1: 10 25 to 55 1, and to determim* if partici- 
j)ating in this program was nH)re effective than performing 
conventional developmental tasks (e.g., puzzles, color and 
sliape recognition, lacing shoes, huihling blocks, kilty in 
kegs, stack color and size sets i . Sid)jects were divided into 
two matched grtuips according lo CA, pretest MA, pretest 
social age, and sex: each grou]> ])articipate(l in its res))eclive 
activities in two .'^O-minute sessions |)er week for ten weeks. 
Hawthorne (ludoj effeets were coritr(dIe(l }>v liaving same 
time allotnu^nts and srdu-dule for each group, all iristruction 
on a one-to-one basis, a/id the same teaclier and aides taking 
part in h programs. Data indicated that for t}u»se young- 
sters, parti (>ating in and learning front crawl swinnning 
stroke resuiu'd in significant in)])r(>v<'ment in both IQ and 
social comp ence scort»s: subjects who performed develop- 
mental tasks improved significantly only in social compe- 
tence scon^. Conclusions were that TMR children can im- 
^ ^ J social competence when given individual attention. 



and swimnn'ng front crawl has j)otential for I)ringing about 
sigjuficant increases in IQ scores. 

Maurice W. Collins. .4 Survey of Physical Education Programs 
for Special Education Students in the Public Schools of New 
Hampshire. Masters thesis. University of Maryland (College 
lark), 1972. 

Special queiitiomiaires were sent to all special education (22 J) 
and all physical education (262) teachers in New Hampshire to 
gather information about physical edu(!alion programs for 
special education students. A personal interview questiormaire 
was sent to 13 randomly selected physical education teachers 
to determine program content of representative schools and to 
identify consistencies among existing [)rogra!ns. Iniportant 
trends gleaned from the responses of \AS special educators 
and 140 physical educators included: (I) all special education 
students received some form of physical education through 
two years of high school; (2) programs varied from biweekly 
to three times per week; (3) great variations of grade and 
ability levels were found in the same class; (4) although many 
school systems did not pos.sess up-to-date guides for regidar 
physical education and only three reported .special physical 
education guides, progressive units built on previously taught 
skills and lesson plans were reported by all physical education 
teachers; (5) elementary special education students were 
usually known to the physical education teacher or an entire 
special education class came as a unit to physical education; 
(6) fe>v school systems had secondary level special education 
programs, and notification about students with special 
[)hysieal education needs was poor; (7) few physical education 
teachers v/ere interested in conferences concerning special 
education students; (8) all special education students were 
f>ermilted to participate in interscholastic athletics and some 
were successful members of varsity teams; (9) special students 
competed successfully in intramural programs; and (10) 
carryover activities were taught in all schools so students could 
continue at home during non-school time and after gradua- 
tion. 

Courtney, G. Loui.sc. Effects of a Program of Physical Activ- 
ities on the lialance of Elementary Edueable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. M.Kd. irr l^hysical Education, 1972. 

During the nine nu)ntli 1971-72 school year, two 30- 
mi mite class periods (;ac}i week were devoted to an instruc- 
tional program in physical education. The control group (9 
EMK boys and girls) partici[)atcd in a physical education 
[.Togram similar to the experinumtal group (12 EMR boys 
ami girls), except that various activities designed to develop 
balance were employed with the experimental group. The 
Balance Stick Test, first right then left foot. Leaping Foot- 
print Test, S[>ringfield Beam Walking Test, ami Dodging Run 
TcU were admi/jislercd lo each group prior to fall-winter 
ituloor and spring outdoor programs, and at the end of the 
school year. Results of pretest and post-test indicated that 
no siguifieant diflereners existed between means of control 
und experinu'ntal groups on any of the test items. Mean 
performances of the experimental group improved signi- 
ficantly on S[>ringfield Beam Walking Test and Leaping Foot- 
\irini Test, while the control group showed significant 
improvenu'nt on Leaping Footprint Test, and Dodging Run 
Test. Neither group showed significant improvement in static 
balance as mea.surcd by Balaru^e Stick Test. 
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Katmkiunk Nkssi.ku Jk.Nkins. The Relationship Between Par- 
ticipation in Physical Education Instruction and the Gross 
Motor Performance of I nstitiitionaUzed Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Boys. Master's thesis. Denton: Texas Woman's 
University. Auf^usl 

This study inveslijiated the enicaey of [)hysieal education 
instruetion as a means of ini[)r()ving gross nu)tor })erform- 
anee of TMR l)o>s ( :\ = 'M\: CA 0 to M: IQ 20 to 50). Ex- 
perimental and control groups were compared on Heath rail 
walking, standing hroad jump. .'^O-yard dash, and an original 
hopping lest. The experimental grou[) met an hour daily, five 
days per week for seven vv(?eks. receiving both individual and 
group instruction: each period was divided into four seg- 
ments with 10-12 mimiles spent in walking, running, hopping, 
and jumping ni tivitics. Various behavior modificatiot^ tech- 
iiiijues and procedures were also used. DifTerencc among all 
pretest scores W(»re i. . insignificant ; posttesl scores showed 
significant imj)rovemenl and difTerenees favoring the experi- 
mental group in all but the '^0-yard dash. It was concluded 
that TMR boys can improve basic skills of rail walking, 
jumping, and hoj)ping when given these movements over a 
period of seven weeks. 



H. D. Bud Fhkdkkicks. // Comparison of the Doman-Dela- 
cato Method and Behavior Modication Method Upon the 
Coordination of Mongoloids. Teaching Research, A Division 
of Oregon State System of Higher Education, Monn^oulh, 
Oregon. 

This study examine<j over a nine-week period, the f'fTects 
of Doman-Delacato method ami behavior modification pro- 
cedure (only social reinft)rcement'l on (Coordination of mon- 
goloid children {^=^6:^: CA 7-0 through 12-8). Subjects 
were raridon)ly assigned to one of six groups: two whic}^ 
received Donian-Delacalo metluvl. two which received be- 
havif)r modification procedures, and two control groups. 
One group of eacfi })air was pretested and tested every two 
weeks during training while the others received no testing 
until completion of trairiing. The Doman-Delacato Profile 
and a modification of the IJncolri-Oseretsky Motor Develop- 
ment S<.*ale were evaluation instruments used in the study. 

No signicanl flilTerences were found between results of the 
two treatment methods, although children receiving behavior 
modification demonstrated at the conclusion of the study 
more improved eoordinalion tlian did children receiving 
Doman-Delacato method. There were no significant differ- 
ences between results achieved by children receiving Doman- 
Delacato method and the control group although tliose re- 
ceiving Doman-Delacato method did demonstrate more im- 



proved coordination than did the control group. Significant 
improvements in both gross and fme motor coordination 
were achieved by children receiving behavior modification 
as compared to the control group. It is also noteworthy that 
gains made by children receiving behavior modification 
treatment were ret airbed after a tfiree month period during 
which no treatments were admirustered ; this seems to indi- 
cate that gair^s made were stable. 

It was concluded that behavior modification methods have 
merit as a lechnitjue of improvir^g motor coordination; it was 
the most successful trealmimt of those examined for improv- 
ir^g coordiruition in a mongoloid population. The study also 
demonstrated that a systematic program could achieve re- 
sults in in^proving coordinatioru Conceivably the Doman- 
Delacato treatmerU might have had a more demonstrable 
effect over a lor^ger treatment period: similarly, the effect of 
more exter^sive behavior modification treatments remains to 
be denionsl rated. The shapes of learning curves for both treat- 
ment gr()U[)s at the conclusion of the study afforded only 
minimal clues. 



John Auvvyn Geo kg k Gittins. The Effects of a Program of 
M()der*n Educational Dance on the Perceplual-Motor Skills 
and Psycholin}^nistic Attrihntiis of Trainable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. Master's thesis, Univ(?rsity of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Current theories suggest a progressive hierarchy of skills 
from mt)tor thrf)ugh perce[)lual to cognitive. The aim of this 
study was to determine effects of modern educational dance 
on measurable perceptual-motor skills fCralty Los Angeles 
Perceptual-Motor Abilities Test), body image (Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man I , psycholinguistic I Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Ability) and intellectual (WISC) skills of trainable 
mentally retard<?d cliildren altendirtg a public special educa- 
tion school. Sixty TMR children were randomly assigned to 
three groups: ll) experimental received sessions of modern 
educational dance three times weekly for twelve weeks, (2) 
Hawthorne harl quiet classroom activities such as records, 
story-telling, games, and fdms, and (3) control had no extra 
activities. At the end of the experiment '^.1 periods all chil- 
dr(m were tested with th(? various instruments; differences in 
posttreatment j)erformances were tested liy analysis of co- 
variance. Three tests discriminatt^d in favor of the experi- 
mental group: visual closure (I.T.P.A.), gross agility 
I P.M. A,), and Draw-A-Man: no significant differences were 
founfl U>v other tests administered, A longer period of treat- 
ment may have yielded more extensive effects, but under 
conditions of this study, gains w'cre restricted to skills which 
clearly have elements in common with modern educational 
dance. 
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Lane A. Goodwin. The Effects of Two Selected Physical 
Education Programs on Trainable Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren. Doctoral dissertation, University of Utah, 1970. 

This study was designed to compare the effects of se- 
lected physical education programs — individualized move- 
ment exploration and group oriented activities— on social 
maturity as measured by the Vineland, physical fitness as 
measured by the Hayden Test, and IQ as measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabularv Test, of trainable mentally re- 
tarded children (N-SO: CA lO-lS; MA Subjects 
took part in their respective programs 30-minutes per day, 
five days per week for 10 weeks. Higher levels of physical 
fitness were obtained through traditional physical education 
(group oriented) programs. Physical fitness. iQ, and social 
maturity were all improved by either program although IQ 
was affected more through movement exploration. 

RicARDO Chavez. Effects of Three Physical Education Pro- 
grams on Selected Fitness Components of Educable Mental 
Retardates. Doctoral dissertation. University of Southern 
Mississippi, May 1070. 

This study was designed to determine the effects of three 
physical education programs on agility, balance, power, 
speed, and strength of educable mentally retarded boys (N- 
1-5; CA 6-9 to 17-5; IQ 50 to 82). Subjects were randomly 
selected anti assigned to one of three groups on the basis of 
pretest scores on the fiVe criterion measures. Groups were 



programmed so that Group I participated in activities related 
to the tested items; Group II spent half of each period in 
related activities and half in game activities; Group III took 
part in games only. Classes were held for 30 minutes daily, 
five days per week for six weeks. Only significant improve- 
ment was found in the standing broad jump (power meas- 
ure) for Groups I and II. 

Dolores Geddes Musgrove. A Factor Analytic Study of 
Perceptual Motor Attributes as Measured by Selected Test 
Batteries. Doctoral dissertation. University of Northern Colo- 
rado, Greeley. 

Scores of 80 first and second grade level public school 
children (CA 5-11 to 7-6) were factor analyzed on the 28 
test items of The Perceptual-Motor Attributes of Mentally 
Retarded Children and Youth battery (Cratty) and The 
Purdue Perceptual- Motor Survey (Roach and Kephart). Ten 
factors were extracted and nine of them named: visual track- 
ing, visual discrimination and copying of forms, visual dis- 
crimination and copying of rhythmic patterns, verbal body 
image, dynamic balance, spatial body nercepilon, postural 
maintenance, visual discrimination and copying of motor 
patterns, and gross agility. The study indicated that the in- 
dividual test items are very specific in nature and measure 
very specific perceptual motor acts since items purported to 
measure the same general skill loaded on different factors. 
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riers, 1 29 

Environmental Design: !Seu Relcmtwe 
fir Special Education, I 29 

Erostig M(JE (Move'(Wou-Eearn) Move- 
ment Education, 143 

Eundamental Mottir l^atterns, 153 

GiWH's, Sports, and Exercises for the 
Ifiysically Handicapped, 146 

A Graded Activity Handbook for 
Teachers of the Mentally Retarded, 
I4H 

( />! ) IV ing t p You ng: A ho u t^ ^ !e ns trua 
tion for Parents and Teac/iers of ihe 
\Ientally Retarded, 12H 



llabUitutive Recreation for the Mentally 

Retarded, 142 
Inexpensive Equipment for Games, hay, 

and Physical Activity, 1 50 
It Is AbUity That Counts: A Training 

.Maniuil on Therapeutic Riding for 

the Handicapped, 141 
Jumping Up and Down: A Manual of 

Motor Activities to Develop Halance 

and Coordination, 141 
KiilSf Rrnins, and Learning, 142 
Learning Through Individualized Tramp- 

ohne Activities, 1 51 
Learning to Move and Moving to Learn, 

145 

Ixtve, Sex, and Hirth Control for the 
Mentally Retarded: A Guide for 
Parents, 128 

The Mentally Retarded Child and His 
Motor Hehavior: hactical Diagnosis 
atul Movement Experiences, 147 

The Mentally Retarded Child: Develop- 
ment, Education, and Treatment, 
145 

Minimum Standards for Activity l\o- 
grams for the Retarded, 130 

Movement and Movement Patterns of 
Early Childhood, 142 

Movement Education: Theory and Ikac- 
tice, 143 

Movement Exploration and Games for 

the Mentally Retarded, I4i 
Mr. Peanut's (^uitle to l^ivsical Eitness, 

155 

Papers on Program Development in Rcc- 
rmtion and htysical Activity for 
Handicapped Children, 130 

A Parent \t Guide to Hyperactivity in 
Children, 142 

A Perceptual Testing and Training (ruide 
for Kindergarten Teachers, 145 

hiysical Activity in the Education of 
Slow Learning Children, 145 

Hiysical Education and Recreation, 21 

Ifiysical Education Curriculum for the 
Mentally Retarded, 151 

Ifiysical Education for the Mentally Re- 
tarded, I 54 

Ifiysical Education: Ikogrammed Activi- 
ties for Grades K-(}, 143 

physical Education Workshop for the 
Elementary Grades, 149 

Planning Recreatiotuil Ifaces, 129 

/1/iy Together, Parents atul Rabies, 147 

Hay With a Difference, 142 

Puberty in the Cdrl Uho Is Retarded, 
128 

A Report on Architectural llarrierf. in 

Indiana Stale Parka, 129 
A Resource (-'lide in Sex Education for 

the Ment' ly Retarded, 144 
Riding for i.eluibilitation: A Guide for 

Handicapped Riders and Their In- 
structors, 151 
Sct)itting for the Ment^dly Retarded (in 

Spaiii.sli), 132 
Selected Rehabilitati(m Eaciiities in the 

Uniti'd States: Au Architect's Atudy- 

sis, 128 

Special Olympics Instructiotud Manual: 



Erom Heginners to Champions, 152 

Soci(d and Sexual Development: A 
Guide for Teachers of the Handi- 
capped, 128 

Standards for Resiilential {''acUities for 
the Mentally Retarded, 130 

Teaching Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children, 145 

Teaching Physical Education to Mentally 
Retarded Children, 153 

The Teaching Research Motor- Develop- 
ment Scale for Moderately and Se- 
verely Retarded ChiUlren, 146 

Teaching Slow Learners Through Active 
Games, 152 

Therapeutic Recri'ation: Its Theory, 
liiilosophy, and Practice, 143 

Ti*ward Better Movement: A Manual of 
Movement Activities for the Lower 
lj}vel Mental Retardate, 150 

Training i^eeds and Strati^gies in Cjimp- 
ing for the llandicxtpped, 147 

lluiter llaven\s Perceptual Testing and 
Training Handbook for Eirst Grade 
Teachers, 153 

Your (Zhild Has A Learning Disa- 
bility. .. What Is It Y A Guide for 
Parents and Teachers of Children 
with a Hidden Handicap, 148 

Yo u r Child \s l\iy, 13 6 

Bowling, whet'h^hair, 72-7ii 
Brain-injured rliil<lrrn, 15^^ 

Camping, 79m, 117-118, 136, 147 
Cainfis 

day, 82-83,81-86,87, \ U,I50, 153 
overnight, 8(1,81,87, 137, 162 
Cireuit training, 15, 62, y56 
(^linie, I'nivcrsily of Maryland, 158 
Cornnmnity. See Integration; Tsolit'. eduea- 
tion of. Keereation, eornrnnnity pro- 
grams for 
('om{M!tition, 1 
Consumer advocacy, 1 
Cf>ordinated learning 

arithmetic and physical education, 31-33 
following directions, hody perception 

and movement, 25-27 
games and color recognition, 29 
games and let ler (niimher, name) recog- 
nition. 28-29 
games and listening ahilities, 28 
games and perceptual-motor learning, 

36-38, 16-17, 19, 143 
games and spelling, i 3 
movemeiii concepts and physi<al educa- 
tion, 160 
music and physical cdn< alion, 30 
reading and pliysii at education, 30 
sensory awareness. 31-35 
Crafts, 12.13, 146, 147, 149, 151, 152, 154 
Curncidum,91,95, 132, 138, \U,I5I 

Dance. 71, 157 
Dental <'are. 153 
Diagnosis, 147, 148 
Direclions, fo))owinf.». 25-27 
Discipline, 12-13 
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KditoriuLs. See {Miilosophy 
Education, j^cncral, of mcniallv retarded, 
145. 148 

EquipineiU, 88, 89-91, 136, 139, 158 
do-it-yoarsrlf, 10. 16-17, 22, .58, i()6, 
138. 150 

Exercist\s, 45. 51., 61-62, / /6, 155 
Evaluation 

of students, 3, 81 

of programs, 1 30 

Facilitir.s 

design of, 128-129 
standards for, 130 

Film loops for tearhiu^ skdls, 60-61 
Films 

lists of, 129, 158 

reviews of, 52, 1 56-1 63 

AutoTTuiteii Devices^ 158 

Begiiinififfs - A Film about Play'j 160 

Challtuigv: A (Uimp for all Sedsons. 162 

Charting t'xpn'ssionx, 1 63 

A Child Creatosy I hi 

Children'x Physical Devvlopmcntal 

Clinic, 158 
Circuit Training, 156 
Community Adaptive Recrmtinn l*rO' 

gram for the Handicapped^ 160 
Dance with Joy^ 1 5 7 

Developing Auditory and Ct^mmumca- 

tion Skills, 161 
Developing Visual Motor Skills, 161 
Developmental Ihysical Education, J 63 
Directive Teachings 161 
Everybody H'inSy 1 5(t 
Floor Hockey^ 156 
II AP - America at its liest, 159 
I C/in lA'arn series, 161 
Ide n t ifying l^earn ing Disa hil ity, 161 
In - Out -Vp- Down — Over Un der- 

Upside Down, 160 
Just for the h un of it, 163 
Looking for Me, 157 
The Madison School l*laft, 162 
May he Tontorntw, 157 
Movement Exploration: l^'luit Am lY, 

156 
Pattertis, 163 

Perre otual- Motor Training, 161 

The I'toud Ones, 159 

Hemedi/d hingiuige Arts, 161 

Hope Skipping^ 52 

'I he S<inta -l/ofiiVfi l*tojecty 1 62 

A Song for Michael: A Demonstration of 
How Music Therapy Is Used To 
Develop Ixinguage in a Multiply 
Handicapped Hoy of Fourteen, 159 

Specific Sports S!>Ulx, I 58 

Sptarh, 159 

Thinking Moving - Learning, 1 5H 
Thursday *s ChUdren, 160 
If nils for Learning, 162 
Tune into I'itness, 161 
Visual Perception and Failure To \^uirn, 
l.yh 

Visiuil Perceptiim Traifting in the Uegu 

lar Classroom, 156 
A H'alk in Am)ther Pair i)f Shoes, 1 57 
We Cmiu Crow, 161 
Why Hilly Couldn't Learn, 1 5i'i 

Fitness, 15, 5 1. 61, 62, 89-0], 133. 136, 
138, /5.7, 161 



Games 
alley, I I 

arithmetie, 31-33 
ball, II, 13, 18 
bean bag, 19 

l)ooks about, 14L 146. 152 

for eo^nitive leariiing, 13, 28-29, 31-. "3 

for p<?rcep!ual-in()tor learni»)g, 36-.' /8, 

16-1.7 
bandball, 11 
bopseotcli, 4-6-47 
indoor croquet, 16-17 
mod ifieat ions of, for pbysieal hand i caps, 

20 

Numbers Jump, 38 
roller skate tags. 56-57 
shape reco{;nitioM, 37, 49 
shuffleboard, 15 
spelling, 13 
with tramjK)line, 18 

word, letter, eolor or number reeogni- 
tion, 14-15, 28-29 
Guidelines, working with trainable mentally 
retanled, 93 

Hockey, floor, 156 
Hyperartivily, 142 

Information, sourees of, 21, 129, 134, 136, 

137, 139, 142 
Integration 

with normal ehildren, 5, 6-7. 133, 134, 
137, 162 

into eommunity, 8. 10 1 
Isomelries, 54 

Interdiseiplifiary eoordinatiof), 122, 130 

Leadership, 119-127 

Learning disabilities, 148, 156, 161 



Motor development, 50-51, 129, 142, 146, 

153, 160, 163 
Motor learning activities, 44, 45, 48, 52-5ii, 

/'//, 143, 145, 147, 149, 150. 151, 152, 

156, 157, 158, 163. See also Games; 

specific activities 
Music, 30, 159 

Neurologically handicapped, 158 
Normali/aliori, 8. See also Integratiori 

Otitdrjor education, 34-35, 140 

Parents, help for. 10. 132, 136, 142, 147, 
148 

IN-n eplual-inotor learning, i;t8, 156 
Percepluabmotor learning activities 

foot placement, 15 

hopscotch, 46-47 

playground markings, 36*38 

rhythmij' activities. 39-40 

:5hape discriininal ion, 49 
Perceptual iraininu. 129, 136, 145, 153, 156 
Philosophy, 1-9, 129, 135. 137 
Pfiysicai education programs. 2-3, 94, 99, 

102-104. 105-107, 122, 124, 143, 146, 

151, 152, 154 
yhccmeiit, nonealegorieal, 5 
IMuy, 142, 147, 160. See also Gijmes 
Prisoners, 1 35, I 3() 
Psvrhomotor skills, study of, 137 
Pid)lic. education of. li)I, 135, 138, 139, 

/57 



Kccreation. See also Game^ 
books about, 130, 142, 143 
community programs for, 78, 108-110, 
111, 131, 133, 135, 138, 140, 159, 
160 

fmulsfor, 112, 130 
social activities, 113, 131, 133 
souree.s of information, 1 32 
standards for programs, 113, 130, 132 
Keseareh, 164-172 

automated gross motor learning device, 
165 

balance, 164, 270 
behavior modification, 171 
blind retanled, 169 
body image, 165, 171 
coordination, 164, 1 71 
dance, 17 i 

Doman-Delaeato method, 171 

lactor analysis of 

motor performance, 167 
perceptual-motor attributes, 1 72 

fitness, 165, 172 

flexibility, 164 

health, 169 

hy|)cractive brain-damaged, 167 
industrial work, 1 68 

intellectual variables, 165, 169, 170, 
171, 172 

interscholastic athletics, 169 

mamial dexterity, 164 

mongoloids, 164, 167, 171 

motor age, 3, 168 

motor development, 167, 168 

municipal r<.'creation program, 170 

neuromuscular control, 165 

persistence of effort, 167 

physical capacity of adults, 168 

physical education programs, effects of, 
164, 166, 169, 170, 171, 172 

st)cial variables, 165, 166, 170, 172 

swimming, 63, 1 70 

videcj feedback to students, 166 
Kesidential centers, iOi, 133 
Retarded, severely/profoundly, 2, 74, 

75-77, 92-93, 96-97 
Rhythmic activities, 39^40, 52-53 
Riding, 141, 151 
Roller skating, 55-57 
Rope skipping, 31-32, 52-53 
Snmting, I 14-116, 1 17-118, 132, 134 
Sex education, 128, 141, 144 
Skiing, 129 

S(piare danc^ing. 74, 78 
Swimming, 63, 66-67, 68, 70-71. 134, 136, 
J59 

Teacher training, 1 19-120, 122, 139 

Teaching lujits, 10 

Teiisitm, reducing, 30 

Trampoliniiig, 22-23, 151 

Trends, 9 

Tufuhling, 96-97 

TV programs, 138, 140, 1 19 

Viileo tape recorder, 88 

Vistial ficrception disabilities. 156 

Volleyhall, 158 

Vcduntrers, 121. 123, 124 125. 126, 137, 
140 

Wheeh luir, 72-73, 74. 137 

craft. 162 
Work loads, 89-90 
Work programs, 75-77, 81, 128 
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PUBLICATIONS 
FROM THE 

AAKPER UNIT ON PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



BEST OF CHALLENGE I 

A compilation of the best articles from Challenge, AAHPER's news- 
letter for special educators, parents, volunteers, and others who work 
with the handicapped. Designed as a basic or supplementary text for 
college courses, and as a reference for workshops, clinics, seminars, 
institutes, classes, and similar in-service and pre-service programs. 1971. 



GUIDE FOR PROGRAIVJS IN RECREATION AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Guidelines and suggestions fjr developing new programs or enriching 
and expanding already existing programs, including a self-evaluation 
procedure and format. 1968 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
(IDEAS FOR INSTRUCTIOrs!) 

Instruction in activities promoting fundamental motor development 
and the exploration of general areas of skill; designed for use by 
physical education instructors, classroom teachers, parents, and recrea- 
tion personnel. 1968. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
FOR THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

A valuable resource for the special educator, recreation specialist and 
physical educator — as well as the volunteer, paraprof essional or parent 
— involved in physical education or recreation for the visually 
handicapped. Includes information on the nature of visual impairments, 
practical suggestions for active participation in modified programs, and 
successful, easy-to-administer instructional methods. A variety of 
sources are suggested for further reference, study and use. 1973. 

PRACTIAL GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED TO SWIM 

Designed to help professionals and volunteers teach the mentally 
retarded to swim or to swim better. Sections deal with the instructional 
staff, volunteers and aides, pro-service and in-service training, com- 
munity involvement, and include creative approaches which have been 
used successfully in aquatic programs. 1969. 



PROGRAMMING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

Includes material on recreation and day care for the mentally retarded; 
a community recreation team approach to programming; play tacilities 
and equipment; motor activities in programs for the retarded; and 
recreation programming for the adult retardate. 1968. 



RECREATION AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Covers the objectives of recreation, brief description of mental 
retardation, what play can mean for the retarded, objectives and desired 
outcomes of programs in physical activity, organization and teaching, 
and suggested specific activities. Annotated bibliography of source 
materials. 1966. 



RESOURCE GUIDE IN SEX EDUCATION 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

A comprehensive guide for the educcjtor, volunteer and parent, 
prepared by AAHPER and the Sex Information and Education Council 
of the United States. A developmental approach is utilized in order that 
materials can be readily selected for use with the educable or trainable 
child. Includes a detailed coded listing of additional resources. 1971 

SPECIAL FITNESS TEST MANUAL FOR 
THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

Explains the development of the test, which was adapted from the 
AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, and describes each of the seven test items 
and teils how each is administered. National norms for mentally 
retarded boys and girls, age 8 to 18, are presented along with standards 
of eligibility for each award. 1968. 

SPECIAL OLYMPICS INSTRUCTIONAL MANUAL - 
FROM BEGINNERS TO CHAMPIONS 

Covers activities, methods, teaching/coaching hints, and progressions 
for conditioning and fitness, track and field, volleyball and swimming 
appropriate for youngsters of all ages, at all performance levels. 
Developed primarily for use by aides, volunteers, and classroom 
teachers of mentally retarded youngsters, but equally useful for 
professionals in the fields of physical education, recreation, sports, and 
athletics. Published jointly with the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation. 
1972. 

Motor Activity 

and Perceptual Development 

ANNOTATED 8(BLI0GRAPHY 

ON PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

An up-to-date bibliography with sections devoted to auditory percep- 
tion and movement; body image and movement; and depth-distance 
perception and movement. A separate compilation of tests, programs, 
material sources, assessment instruments and films is included. 1972. 

APPROACHES TO PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR EXPERIENCES 

An overview of programs relating perceptual-motor experiences to 
movement education, motor abilities, reading readiness, and the 
problem child. Reprinted from JOHPER. 1970. 

FOUNDATIONS AND PRACTICES IN PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR 
LEARNING: A QUEST FOR UNDERSTANDING 

A multidisciplinary examination of major conceptual viewpoints of 
perceptual-motor behavior and teaching methods, from the Oct. 1970 
Cincinnati conference. Includes descriptions of action programs, tests, 
resource materials, and a professional preparation survey. 1971. 

MOTOR ACTIVITY FOR EARLY CHILDHOOP 

Articles and film list dealing with motor activity for children ages 3-8. 
Reprinted from AAHPER publications. 1971. 

PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR FOUNDATIONS: 
A MULTIDISCIPLINARY CONCERN 

Describes action programs for developing sensory and motor skills, 
personalizing early education, and providing developmental activities. 
1969. 



FOR A CURRENT PRICE LIST AND ORDER INSTRUCTIONS, WRITE: 

AA IPER. 1201 16th Street. N.W.. Washmgton. D.C. 20036. 
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